














DO YOU WANT A HOME 


IN THE FINEST AGRICULTURAL SECTION AMERICA? 


Where a Mild and Delightful Climate and Open Winters, Generous Rainfall, Rich 
Soils, enable you to Grow Two to Four Crops on the same land in the same 
year, through diversification and rotation; with something growing Every 
Month in the Year? Then your opportunity is in the Southeast 

in the territory of the Southern Railway System 


Where Lands Costing but a Fraction of the Prices of Lands of Like Character in the North Can Be Pur- 
chased, and Will Produce 


PROFITABLE CROPS YEAR BY YEAR 


Here are a few of the many crop returns from such lands in the Southeast: 


Corn: Yields of 100 to 228 bushels to the acre. One yield of 65 bushels to the acre, selling for $1.10 per 
bushel. 


Wheat: Yields of 25 to 40, and one of 50 bushels, one of 52 bushels, per acre. 

Oats: 98 and 100 bushels to the acre, selling at 73 cents per bushel. One crop averaging 121 bushels to the 
acre. 

Alfalfa: Producing 3 to 5, and sometimes 6 tons of hay to the acre, selling from $14 to $26 per ton in mar- 
kets South. 

Cotton: 1 bale and upwards, to the acre, of upland cotton, selling (in 1910) at 14 to 15 cents per pound. 

Sugar Cane: Yields of 20 to 25 tons per acre; making from 400 to 600 gallons of fine syrup, selling at 50 
cents upward per gallon. 

Cowpeas: Vetches, Soja Beans, Clovers, Other Grasses and Legumes, yielding immense tonnage. 

Peanuts: A splendid forage crop, with heavy tonnage, and 50 bushels of nuts; other yields up to 70 bushels 


per acre. 
TRUCK RAISING IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Passes all records in returns from vegetable and small fruit crops. 

Potatoes: Yields are often from 150 to 300, one case reporting 348 bushels per acre. 

Sweet Potatoes: Yields of 200 to 400 bushels to the acre, with markets ranging from $1.25 to $3 per 
barrel. 

Cabbages, Spinach, Celery, Asparagus, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Radishes, Melons, Cantaloupes, realizing 
$150 to $500 and upward per acre. 


ORCHARD FRUITS 


Equal in flavor and quality to any in the best markets, and making enormous yields in 

Apples: One yield of $15,000 from 20 acres of trees; another yield from 40 trees, realizing $1,040; profits 
reaching to $1,000 per acre. 

Peaches: The finest varieties and qualities, making prolific crops; Plums, Pears, Cherries and Grapes 
grown profusely and profitably. 


LIVE STOCK IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Finds the best conditions favorable to the growth and expansion of this great indus the great variety 


of rich grasses and legumes, summer and winter forage abundant; no expensive shelter needed. 


FARMING LANDS 


In the territory of the Southern Railway System can be purchased at $15 to $50 per acre, upon which good 
farmers can produce as profitable crops as are grown anywhere in the Union. 
Write for information about the Southeast to 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
Room 15, 1320 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Gitt Books the People Built 








50,000 People 


joined in making, by personal selection, this book 
Heart Throbs. The most wonderful collection of 
old-time prose and poetry in existence. 


“He would fhave a heart of stone, indeed, who 
would not feel a throb of better feeling as he read its 
pages.” 


Have you Heart Throbs on your Library Table? 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Lid. 
‘ Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me a copy of Heart Throbs, 
postage paid. 


PIPONE SD aii ie ES Fo OE GR Os ECR 


(If you wish to take advantage of our t combination offer send 50 cents addi- 
tional and we will mail you Heart Throbs and the National Magazine for one year.) 


| WM Gold Mine of Muggets 
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5 al Prepared especially for the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


COPYRIGHT, 1899, DY THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP CO, 
COPYRIGHT, 1910, BY WM, P, NORTHRUP, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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[ue delicious juices of ripe oranges, 

grapes, pineapples, strawberries, 
plums, peaches and lemons—combined 
with a little acid phosphate and pepsin— 
that’s 





a cooling, refreshing, wholesome summer drink. 
Give it to your children. [t is better for. them 
than insipid, artificially preserved and unsterilized 
soda waters. “There is a difference”—ask your 
doctor! 

Five cents at soda fountains. 

Also in bottles. 











THE CHARM OF ALABAMA 
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OF THE HAMMOND MINING COMPANY, GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
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THE CHARM OF ALABAMA 
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COTTON MILLS OF DWIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, GADSDEN, ALABAMA 

















THE CHARM OF ALABAMA 


PICKING EARLY BEANS ON A FARM NEAR LOXLEY, ALABAMA—ONE HUNDRED 








AND THIRTY HAMPERS PER ACRE AT $2.50 PER HAMPER 





JAPANESE PERSIMMON GROVE ON A FARM NEAR ROSENTON, ALABAMA 











THE CHARM OF ALABAMA 





A SATSUMA ORANGE TREE NEAR BATTLE’S WHARF 











AN EARLY CORN CROP IN STOCK IN ALABAMA 
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GOVERNOR EMMET O’NEAL OF ALABAMA 


Son of the late Governor Edward A. O’Neal. He is an aggressive official 
and is accomplishing great things for his state. He is a lawyer by 
profession, having been admitted to the bar in 1875. Has 
also been United States attorney for northern 
Alabama district and president of the 
Alabama Bar Associaton 
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WE)’ PROPRIATE memories of 


were recalled by Congress 
in session at the time of 
the national anniversary. 
The scene at Washington 
on July 4, 1911, was scarcely suggestive 
of that day at Philadelphia in 1776 when 
the old bellringer gave the tidings of 
the Declaration of Independence. Some 
patriotic members made an _ excursion 
to Philadelphia to stand within the hall 
where the Republic was declared. 

The crowds were thronged for merry- 
making; a “‘safe and sane” Fourth of July 
policy prohibited dangerous explosives, 
and lives were saved. But scarcely a Con- 
gressman remained in Washington for the 
Fourth who had not some memory of 
former celebrations in the old days ‘‘back 
home.” Many of them initiated their 
public career by reciting with stentorian 
voice under the old trees in front of the 
Town Hall the stirring sentences of the 
Declaration of Independence to lead off 
the “Exercises” for the day. How like 
the auburn-haired, mellow-voiced Jefferson 
did they feel as they reiterated the senti- 
ments of the historic old document! Later 
in the day there was the Fourth of July 
oration, a momentous event, in which the 
eagle duly soared. 


the first Fourth of July . 


HINGTON 


: iy J oe Mitchell Chapple, 


IRECRACKERS blazed on the White 
House lawn, and on the vacant lots, in 
picnic groves and in streets and back yards 
—for even the “sane and safe” regulation 
cannot entirely quénch the militant ardor 
of the American youth in celebrating the 
Fourth of July. Yet it is in foreign lands 
that these celebrations touch the heart 
and bring to mind most forcibly the memo- 
ries of the “‘land of the free.” Just the 
sight of that beautiful old flag, unfolding 
gently in alien breezes, thrills the heart 
of every American. 

The absence of flags in piping times of 
peace is a somewhat sad commentary upon 
the spirit of patriotism. It seemed re- 
freshing to find, here and there, a household 
or a business block that had just enough 
thoughtfulness to fling to the breezes the 
starry banner created one hundred and 
thirty-five years ago. 

Although these outward evidences of 
patriotic fervor may not be so pronounced 
in these days, the deep and abiding faith 
in the republic is firmer today than ever 
before. The average American just takes 
it for granted that no such thing could be 
contemplated as the dissolution of the 
nation that floats the stars and stripes. 
However much our countrymen may dis- 
agree in ‘political views, no writer, no 
thinker—even the most pessimistic phil- 
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osopher—can bring himself even to suggest 
a disintegration of the government so in- 
dissolubly bound together by the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The spirit of that 
document prevails today as does no other. 
It is the common ground ypon which all 
people of ail parties stand united—the 
basis of Americanism. Do trusts grow 
great and threatening? There is the Su- 
preme Court and judiciary to call a halt. 
Is federal law and authority defied? There 
is the President, with his power to hold it 
in check. Are development or improved 

















Senator setting off fireworks—a safe and sane Fourth 


new conditions to be met by new laws? 
Congress has always been equal to the 
task of making and enacting legislation. 

So in the triumphant triumvirate, in the 
three branches of government, executive, 
judiciary and legislative, we sleep in peace 
of nights, and another glorious Fourth 
glides into history with a fitting remem- 
brance at the National Capital, where 
Congress is in session, endeavoring to 
mold law as on that hot day in ’76. Some 
cynics insist that when they adjourn or 
finally ‘declare’ on tariff schedules there 
will be bellringing and rejoicing in every 
city, town and hamlet throughout the 
land. 





WASHINGTON 


ONE more magnificent structure has 
been added to the “real sights”’ of the 
capital city with the completion of the 
Pan American Union building. The tour- 
ist has not “done” Washington who has 
not visited the great edifice where, under 
the direction of Mr. John Barrett, a con- 
tinent is considered in the making. 

The new building is of beautiful white 
marble, and the artistic Latin-American 
idea of elegance is suggested even in the 
exterior. Once inside the real Latinistic 
charm enhances all who gaze upon the 
playing fountain of Aztec design, carved 
by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. One 
feels indeed that he is in the patio of a 
Latin-American domicile. The beauty of 
the court, arched only by the azure sky, 
reminds one of the scenes described by that 
incomparable writer of tropical glories, the 
late Lafcadio Hearn. 

By means of an electric contrivance, in 
the winter months a roof is provided for 
the court, in which tropical luxurtance 
radiates winter and summer. In rich, dark 
wood and gold trimmings, the surrounded 
eaves suggest the majestic art of the Incas 
of Peru. The tiled roof, the handsome 
decorations, the statuary, the courts and 
the awe-inspiring atmosphere, alk evidence 
the homogeneous tone of the Latin- 
American republics. 

On the first floor are located the spa- 
cious offices of the Union, and on the 
second, leading from an imposing stairway, 
is the handsome assembly room, known 
as the “Hall of Americas,’ in which the 
beautiful prismatic crystals of the chan- 
delier and the perfect decorations of the 
room, with its gilded chairs, remind one 
of the palatial salons of the Louis in 
France. This room is considered one of the 
most artistic meeting-halls in Washington. 

In the Governing Board room twenty-one 
republics are represented by delegates at 
business convocations. Each one of the 
massive twenty-two high-backed chairs 
bears the coat-of-arms of a republic. The 
great oval center table is a rare piece of 
workmanship, the finest of its kind in the 
world, and the product of the well-known 
Derby Desk Company of Boston. 

Immediately in the rear of the sparkling 
fountain, great throngs of visitors were 
gathered about a relief map of Latin 
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America. A giance at this work when 
Editor Franklin Adams, of the Pan Ameri- 
can Bulletin, was close at hand, furnished 
a continent’s geography lesson in tabloid 
form. The northern part of South Amer- 
ica is here revealed as a veritable island, as 
the Orinoco River source nearly touches 
the head waters of the Amazon. Ocean 
steamers far up the Amazon, almost across 
the entire continent, and reaching the 
foothills of the Andes, within an air-line 
of five hundred miles of the Pacific coast, 
are shown on this map. Most of the coun- 





HON. JOHN BARRETT 
Director of the Pan American Union 


try has been traversed by Mr. Adams in 
an extended expedition through the in- 
terior of South America. The map shows 
every railroad built, and also those in 
process. of construction. The road over 
the Andes, and the network that covers 
thriving Argentina and empiric Brazil, 
Chile and other republics of South Amer- 
ica, show the arteries of steel in whose 
wake follows marvelous development. 
The interrogations from the many visi- 
tors who stood about this map of the 
Southern continent indicated the increas- 
ing interest of North Americans in their 
Southern neighbors. The high-school boy 
from Omaha was proud to have an audi- 
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ence upon whom he could impress his 
progress in Spanish. “Si, si, Senor,’ he 
said carefully half a dozen times, but when 
someone remarked with envy upon the 
magnificence of South American forests, 
he burst out indignantly, “Gee, I’d rather 
see corn tassels,’”’ and abandoned the culti- 
vated accent. 

On the upper balustrade the visitor may 
look upon the statues of Latin-American 
heroes. Each republic is to send a 
bust of its favorite national character for 
a niche in this Hall of Fame. Mexico 
recently sent on Juarez, and when his 
grandson recently visited the Bureau, the 
likeness was pronounced excellent. 

Washington is no longer strange to the 
citizens of the Latin-American republics, 
who now feel that in this building of the 
Pan,American Union they have a real home. 
Many hundreds of tourists come every 
day to look upon the headquarters of this 
great modern movement. The memorial 
erected to Honorable James G. Blaine, the 


- founder of the Union, is given the place of 


honor in the hall. 

The Pan American Union building stands 
almost beneath Washington monument, 
and will be an important one of the magnifi- 
cent group of buildings on the Potomac’s 
great mall. The Union has assumed pro- 
portions that make it a vivid reality. 


* * * 


S I saw President Taft in the box at 
the Belasco Theater, witnessing for 

the second time William Hodge’s presenta- 
tion of “The Man from Home,” thoughts 
came to mind of that more tragic scene at 
the Ford Theater on Tenth Street many 
years ago, and I reflected on the great 
change that had taken place in the general 
condition of our country since that day. 
The President was especially appreciative in 
his genial enjoyment of the young actor 
who was impersonating the Hoosier lawyer, 
perfectly oblivious to the notable guest 
who sat above him in the box. Never for 
a moment were the audience diverted from 
the charm of the story, and the President 
seemed especially pleased that ‘“‘The Man 
from Home,” besides being a home play, 
was also a tribute to the profession of law. 
After the curtain had fallen and as the 
last strains of “Sweet Genevieve” died 
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away, the President again arose to applaud 
Mr. Hodge, looking toward the stage 
whence the idyllic love song still seemed to 
linger on the air. Then the President, with 
strangely light footfalls, left the foyer, 
evidently under the same spell that charms 
everyone after an evening with William 
Hodge and “The Man from Home.” 

When Ida Vernon, with a stage career 
reaching back to Richmond before the 
war, rendered with superb majesty and 
energy her magnificent lines in the third 
act, she was given a most appreciative 
ovation. Never have I seen a Washington 
audience respond more quickly and en- 
thusiastically to a play. There was no 
giggling or explosive hysteria such as 
follows some so-called comedies, but a 
jolly round of clear enjoyment and hearty, 
sympathetic laughter. 

The remark was made by a French 
journalist present that in this theater that 
night he learned more of American char- 
acteristics than in all his weeks of most 
studious observations. 

When a President sits down to enjoy 
himself amid his fellow-Americans of all 
ranks and stations, including Senators, 
Representatives and diplomats, and all 
join together in a hearty chorus of laughter 
at the theater, there is little to be feared 
for the republic, for the sense of humor is 
emphatically the true “saving grace’ of 
all American qualities. 


* * * 


NCLE SAM’S traveling expenses have 

been an interesting phase of the 
investigations of Dr. Frederick A. Cleve- 
land, the government economy expert at 
Washington. Over $12,000,000 is annu- 
ally expended by federal officials for trav- 
eling expenses. This includes the mileage 
at ten cents a mile allowed to Congressmen. 
A tip of twenty-five cents a day is allowed 
government travelers to Pullman porters, 
but tips to waiters at hotels must not 
appear in Uncle Sam’s expense accounts. 
There can be no “padding” nowadays, 
for all bills have to be itemized down to 
decimals. The total expenditure of the 
United States government is more than a 
billion dollars a year, and Senator Aldrich 
first drew attention to the possibilities of 
saving $300,000,000 per annum if the 
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government was run on a practical basis 
and if the customs and plans of a well- 
conducted private or corporate business’ 
were adopted. 

This investigation, instituted by former 
Secretary Norton, is now transferred to the 
shoulders of Mr. Hilles, of the executive 
department, and he has the problem of 





MISS IDA VERNON 


Who appeared with William Hodge in ‘‘The Man From 
Home” before President Taft in Washington and 
whose splendid work was heartily applauded 


reducing some of the items enrolled in the 
“expense account”? mentioned as a direct 
policy of the administration. 


* * * 


ECOLLECTIONS of the old office 
in the White House where Secretary 
Cortelyou used to keep a close eye on 
those waiting outside to see the President 
often come to mind. Mr. Cortelyou 
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would appear in the reception room 
every few minutes just to see how 
things were going. It was said that about 
the time he saw a visitor ready to boil 
with indignation—to “blow up” at the 
delay—he would arrange to shoot him, in, 

















Before and after waiting to interview the President 


and the change of expression from wounded 
vanity to pleasure and anticipation as the 
visitor picked up and brushed off his coat 
to be presented to the President, was a 
contrast that would interest even a 
student of psychology. 

The responsibility of the President’s 
Secretary is not always appreciated. He 
must know not only what is going on 
inside, but outside as well, and must be able 
to give free and full attention not only 
to old friends, but to all possible new 
friends of his chief. For the well-sea- 
soned secretary realizes that it is neces- 
sary to keep recruiting friends day by 
day and hour by hour. It requires careful 
study to know just what to do in 
order to hold together the chain of friends 
—the warm and cold friends, the old and 
new friends; the treacherous callers, the 





WASHINGTON 


deceitful ones, all have to pass: through 
the same hopper. There is the long- 
winded friend, the short-winded friend 
who ‘“‘listens” well, the friend with a 
grievance, the friend with a passing 
fancy of basking in official smiles—all 
these must be classified by the trained 
secretarial eye. The Secretary must know 
when, what and why without asking too 
many questions. Never did a position 
require tact with such a large capital T. 


* * * 


a. midnight on March 10 the great 
regulating clocks in France were 
stopped for the space of nine minutes 
and twenty-one seconds, to keep step 

















After having been admitted to the Executive office 


with the standard time of the rest of the 
civilized world, whose chronometers, start- 
ing from the meridian of Greenwich in 
‘‘perfidious Albion,” are arbitrarily set one 
hour behind at each succeeding zone, as at 
the 15th, 30th, 45th, 60th and 75th de- 
grees of longitude, and so on, around the 
world. 

With this concession ends the long- 
established “meridian of Paris,” for cen- 
turies the basis of French science and 
cartography. 

















Ries 


Courtesy of Pan-American Bulletin 


FRANKLIN ADAMS 
Editor of the Pan-American Bulletin, the official organ of the Pan-American Unior, Washington 
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rectal. sessions of Congress mean 
one perpetual “Busy Day” for the 
Secret Service men. A flood of cranks 
pour into Washington during the summer 
months, and especially when Congress“is 
in session. The man with the draft of 
a million dollars on the Treasury appears 
intermittently. Then there is the in- 
dividual who fancies that he «is King 
George V, entering the State Department, 
with provisions for the Coronation. 


“Uncle Jim” Wilson at the Agricultufal: 
Department has his full quota and then - 


some.. One man arrived with a box and 
was ready to demonstrate the advantages 





THE LATE SENATOR MORGAN 


of his “new and improved” pigsty.. -He 
insisted that he could prove that pigs, if 
kept in cleanliness in his new style pen, 
would become naturally clean and that 
the Department of Agriculture would need 
to issue no more warnings on the impuri- 
ties of pork... Then there was the inventor 
of a grasshopper preventative, and a 
patent bug-killer “guaranteed to kill ’em 
by the billion.” 


* * * 


HE silver wedding anniversary of 
President Taft was celebrated at the 
White House-in the merry month of June. 
More than twelve thousand invitations were 
issued, and it seemed as if nearly every- 
one who. had been invited was there. 

It was a memorable as well as a delight- 
ful occasion,.2s ,the silver wedding of a 
President had mever been celebrated at 
the White Hous>. since the incumbency of 
President Hayes. .The duties of hostess 


‘cated at home. 


WASHINGTON 


were graciously and gracefully performed 
by Mrs. Taft, although it was thought 
that she was not quite equal to the or- 
deal of being hostess as well as receiving 
thousands of guests. 

As the guests arrived and departed in 
the-long and beautiful June twilight, a 
very. army of “fair women and brave 
men,” in, beautiful costumes and gay uni- 
forms, filled the brilliantly lighted halls, 
gay with decorations and rare exotics and 
foliage: * 

*. Everybody was in merry mood, and if 
courteous congratulations and innumer- 
able good wishes can please it is doubtful 


~aif.there has ever been an occasion more 


enjoyed by..the President. 


* * * 


A STORY told in Washington of Senator 
John T. Morgan brings a thrill of 
pride to every Alabamian. A university 
professor from sedate and scholastic New 


’England, who was listening in rapt: at- 
© tention. to one of Senator Morgan’s. ex- 


haustive debates, became curious to know 
what college had produced so eloquent 
a graduate: » He insisted that the Senator’s 
language and style’reminded him of Burke, 
Macaulay and all the other great English 
orators and stylists. Imagine his sur- 
prise to learn later that Senator Morgan 
never attended a college, but like many 
other old-time Southern boys, was edu- 
Much of his time when 
a boy was spent with the old classics, and 
from these he acquired that stately diction 
for which he was famous. 

In his early youth Senator Morgan 
spent much of his time in the country 
among the Indians. Former Secretary of 
the Navy Hilary A. Herbert tells the 
story of how the Senator as a boy was out 
with the son of an Indian chief. In some 
way the Indian boy was bitten by a rattle- 
snake and died, while young Morgan was 
left to tell the news, fearing the suspicious 
wrath of the chief. After the story was 
told in breathless agony by young Morgan 
a missionary present turned to the father 
and offered consolation, and aske? him 
anxiously on behalf of the young man’s 
story, “What do you think of it?” 

With a shrug of his shoulders, the 
Indian chief replied with the stoicism 
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characteristic of his race, “A darned 
shame.” 

The sturdy and rugged figure of Sena- 
tor Morgan will long be remembered in 
the National Capitol for his long and 


useful career. 


* * *® 


|B peeonncpe ee and leisurely in move- 
ment, I can never watch Senator 
Robert Taylor’s progress along the Senate 
corridor but I wish he 
would produce that 
violin which has so 
prominent a place at 
his home, and would 
vary the monotony by 
tuning up the E string 
and fiddling some of 
those typical Taylor 
selections which bring 
folks down to their feet 
in an all-hands-round 
breakdown. 

No Tennesseean is 
better known than 
Senator Taylor, who 
has for many years 
represented his state in 
the Senate and has 
thrice been Governor 
of Tennessee. A poli- 
tician in a state of ac- 
tive politics, he has 
won out in many a 
hard-fought campaign, 
and when on one occa- 
sion he ran against his 
own brother for the 
governorship, onlook- 
ers everywhere insisted that this was truly 
a “fiddling” contest. Yet the Senator has 
never played in public, nor on the stump 
nor in a canvass—nor, in fact, has his 
indefatigable brother “‘Alf.””’ The Senator 
can scratch out a merry tune with his left 
hand—but he .is not a “public performer.” 

As an orator Senator Taylor has few 
equals, and when it comes to amusing an 
audience, ‘Senator Bob” has an inex- 
haustible repertory of fun. He personifies 
the Southern chivalry of the old school, and 
has made many friends since his advent 
into senatorial circles. His constituents 
write enthusiastically to the NATIONAL 
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about his work, and this appreciation of the 
folks at home is like sweet incense to the 
statesman in Washington. 


* * * 


— Irishman was to make an important 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Hibernians. He had finished up a review 
of the ancient glory of the Irish race and 
what they had accomplished, calling atten- 
tion to Daniel O’Connell, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and other domi- 
nant figures of Irish 
history. Then he took 
it to his Representa- 
tive, thinking of course 
that .a little touch of 
Congressional dignity 
wotild add to its effect- 
iveness. As he read it, 
the Congressman closed 
his eyes. and listened 
intently to the ringing 
words, then compli- 
mented the author 
upon his splendid pro- 
duction. 

“But, Pat,” he said, 
“you ought to have 
something that brings 
it down to date. Give 
it a personal touch, you 
know. Yours is a little 
too much on the Pat- 
rick Henry style, I fear. 
A trifle antique, so to 
speak. Now why not 
have a peroration with 
the present-day touch? 
Describe the stirring 
scenes of the Civil War in which your 
countrymen had so prominent a part. Add 
to it a little Mexican border flavor. And 
for effect don’t leave out Sherman’s defini- 
tion, ‘War is hell.’ ” 

The fateful night of the oration came, 
and Pat began his speech with all the 
fervor of Irish eloquence. Finally, in 
reaching the last part—the peroration 
which his Congressman had suggested—he 
hesitated a moment. He was lost. Two 
things were uppermost in his mind—bring- 
ing the speech down to date and the Sher- 
man quotation. “I tell you, gentlemen,’’ 
he thundered, “I tell you that war—that 
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as we see the great procession of our sons 
marching past on to victory—on to war— 
parading on fields of battle and going— 
direct to hell—as General Sherman so well 
said—I’— 

When son Patrick tittered he realized 
his mistake. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he continued, “You don’t think 
so, gentlemen? Well, now—coming down 
to date, aren’t they having a hell of a 
war down on the Mexican border?” 
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“Say, Dad,” broke in his son, “‘you 
got that Congressional hell pretty well 
mixed. Try a Dutch oven.” 


* * * 


FoR twenty years the Montauk Club, of 
Brooklyn, New York, has honored 
Chauncey M. Depew by a banquet to 
celebrate the anniversary of his birth. At 
this twentieth annual dinner, the seventy- 
seventh birthday of Senator Depew, and 
the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance to 
public life, an address was made by the 
inimitable after-dinner speaker which rang 
with the optimism and buoyant hope that 
has always characterized his career. Skil- 
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fully he outlined his half century’s experi- 
ence in public life, from the time he entered 
the legislature as a struggling young lawyer 
until his retirement, full of years and 
honors. 


“I was elected a member of the Legislature 
in 1861,” he said. ‘1911 rounds out fifty 
years in intimate contact with public life or 
in the public service. The thought which 
most impresses itself upon me is that the func- 
tions of government, the rights of the citizen, 
the influence of laws upon the people have 
entirely changed during that period; I think, 
emphatically for the better. The iconoclast. 
has been abroad and shattered the most 
cherished images of the fathers. If one of the 
framers of the Constitution could be rein- 
carnated and visit us today, he would find 
the same great instrument almost unchanged, 
still the fundamental law of the land, but 
he would discover that legislation forced by 
the growth of the country, the rapid develop- 
ment of its resources, the influences of steam 
and electricity, had compelled the enactment 
of restrictive laws which he would regard as 
tyrannical restrictions upon individual lib- 
erty, and that those laws had been sustained 
as constitutional by the interpretations of the 
Supreme Court. He would discover that 
thése interpretations had so treated the 
general principles of his Constitution as to 

e. them applicable and serviceable for a 
progress so radical as to seem to him revo- 
lutionary. Jefferson pinned his faith on the 
individual. He emphatically declared, ‘That 
government is best which governs least.’ 
His idea was to give the freest reign to indi- 
vidual initiative, effort and achievement. It 
was this which made him opposed to slavery 
and anxious for its abolition. The ideas of 

efferson coritrolled the legislation of the 

epublic down to the Civil War. The first 
break in the traditional sentiments and princi- 
ples which had so long governed us was when 
the Supreme Court found warrant in the 
Constitution to raise armies to coerce sover- 
eign states and compel them to remain within 
the Union; not only to raise armies, but to 
incur gigantic debts and expand the revenue 
in every possible direction to establish the 
fact that the Union of the States is indestruc- 
tible and eternal.” 


The speech, with its sparkling humor, 
its indescribable charm and eloquence, 
showed that the Chauncey Depew of our 
father’s day had not changed a whit. 

Still he worked in his unexpected jokes 
with a genius that has made him America’s 
best-loved postprandial orator. In speak- 
ing of pure food improvements, he said: 

“My breakfast for years has been one 


boiled egg. I found recently when I took it 
out of the shell that it was as lively as soda 
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water when thé bottle is first opened. It had 
fermented. I felt as did Horace Greeley who, 
at a formal dinner, was so absorbed in his 
talk that not noting what he was eating, he 
got a mouthful of the sorbet which was con- 
cocted of Jamaica rum. Angry and splutter- 
ing, he turned savagely to his hostess and 
shouted, ‘Madam, I never drink intoxicating 
liquors, and you know it, but if I did, I don’t 
want my rum frozen.’ I said to my dealer, 
‘An egg fortifies me for the day, but I don’t 
want soda water eggs.’ ”’ 


. Senator Depew has always practiced the 
old-fashiond rules of simple living. He 
says, with Dr. Eliot: 


“Go to church. Keep a clean heart and a 
good conscience. Give your mind exercsie 
as well as your body—really think. Exercise 
regularly. Eat in moderation. Take a full 
allowance of sleep. Avoid indulgence in 
luxury and the habitual use of any drug, not 
only of alcohol, but of tobacco, tea and coffee. 
Sleep is the absolute necessity for health and 
longevity. It was said of Napoleon that he 
required only four hours, but one of the in- 
numerable biographies from those who were 
on his staff says that he often slept in his 
saddle. A man at seventy-seven should not 
attempt things which would be easy at forty, 
no matter how vigorous he may feel. Mat- 
thew Arnold died because at sixty-five he 
took a flying leap over a high fence to shame 
the boys. 

“The most difficult advice to follow given 
by Dr. Eliot is to really think. Most people 
exercise their minds along the lines of their 
business or profession, but on general sub- 
jects let the newspapers do the thinking for 
them. This becomes a habit from which it 
is almost impossible to break away and real 
thinking becomes too hard a task. A farmer 
on the western reserve of Ohio, sitting with 
a troubled look on his face, was asked by a 
traveler what was the matter. He said, ‘My 
Democratic neighbor got the better of me in 
an argument last night, but wait until the 
weekly Tribune comes with old Greeley’s 
editorial, and then I will smash him to bits.’ ”’ 


To see this inimitable statesman in the 
vigor of unimpaired ability at seventy- 
seven is an inspiration. He scoffs at men 
who grumble because of increasing years: 


“T frequently meet with men past sixty who 
complain that their friends and companions 
are dead and they are unable to find new ones 
to take their places. So they say life is very 
dull and uninteresting. These unfortunate 
people have not found the true secret of happi- 
ness at any age. It is to be part of each 
generation, to be a participant in its work and 
in its play, to appreciate its fun and not 
laugh at its follies, to be an elder brother in 
your church associations, in your political 
organizations, in your club life, in your fra- 
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ternity, so alert and valuable in your activi- 
ties that you are welcomed by the youngest 
and the experience of venerable years gives 
a value to your advice which commands the 
attention of all. This appreciation and 
applause is the most healthful of tonics and 
one of the best aids to vigorous longevity.” 


Very few men in public life have ever 
enjoyed so large and so pleasant an ac- 
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quaintance with public men at home and 
abroad. During the height of the Home 
Rule agitation in England the Senator had 
a most important conference with Glad- 
stone. On his return from his annual Euro- 
pean trips, the newspaper boys were always 
waiting on t he dock for a story, and they 
never were disappointed, for if there ever 
was a staunch friend of the American press, 
that is Chauncey Depew. 

What Senator Depew regards as the 
chief monument of his career was the 
enactment of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, which he had the honor of crystaliz- 
ing into law. When William Howard Taft 
was Secretary of War he came to Senator 
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Depew and insisted that an Employers’ 
Liability Bill must be passed to protect 
the people working on the canal. Thus at 
the President’s original request, Senator 
Depew took up this bill and championed 
it with all his force and vigor. 

The recent collection of all the addresses 
of Senator Depew, reaching back to over a 
half century, are a complete compendium 
of events of the nation. 

He moves and acts and talks with the 
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same old-time power that makes his life 
career stand out as a most important epoch 
in American history. His information on 
men and events during these past stirring 
years is phenomenal. The friend of every- 
body, the embodiment of good-nature and 
optimism, the influence of his life will never 
pass away. It has made its impress on 
fifty active years of American progress. 


* * * 


H® was ‘fone of the regulars,” clad in 
khaki, with a ribbon in his hat, and 
he leaned over the rail and looked pen- 
sively in at the New Willard diners. 
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Slowly he rolled another cigarette, and 
then remarked, nodding toward the dining- 
hall, ‘““That’s why you never see any of us 
getting fat. We don’t eat in there.” 

When General Henry G. Sharpe sends 
out the rations for eighty thousand hungry 
soldier boys, he puts it in tabloid form. 
An emergency breakfast, dinner and supper 
is contained in a tiny can only about four 
inches long, and an inch thick—which fits 
nicely in the hip pocket. 

“Tt’s quite a jump from the old days of 
hard-tack,” said the regular—‘‘this break- 
fast of compressed brick.” But the truth 
is that chocolate, milk, sugar, eggs and 
cocoa butter are duly contained in the mix- 
ture, which is endorsed and recommended 
by Dr. Wiley. 

Letters are already pouring into head- 
quarters at Washington from campers, 
hunters, and explorers, to inquire about 
this new compressed food. George Whar- 
ton James relates that he lived for months 
on deserts in Arizona and the West with 
only a supply of dry food. He insisted that 
he came out feeling as if he had taken a 
course at an expensive food sanitarium. 
The advantages of the new arrangement 
were thus set forth to the Regular. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “‘all there is to do is 
to have your tobacco and your pressed 
bricks, and you’re all ready for a cam- 
paign. But an oyster stew—pie, pancakes 
and all the other things that mother used 
to make—gee, they taste good once in 
a while.”’ 

* * * 


pels prominent statesmen have taken 
an active interest in the bill for a 
memorial in honor of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry, the gallant hero of the battle 
of Lake Erie. The victory of Perry and 
his Rhode Island men is accounted one of 
the most important in the country’s his- 
tory, for as a result the British withdrew 
all claim to the Northwest Territory, which 
consists today of the states of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana 
and northern Ohio. The proposed monu- 
ment is to be erected at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, 
overlooking Lake Erie and the scene of 
the battle. The structure is to include a 
lighthouse, a United States meteorological 
station, and a wireless telegraph plant. 
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The hero of Lake Erie was the elder 
brother of Commodore Matthew Calbraith 


Perry, who opened Japan to the commerce. 


of the world. While chatting with Colonel 
W. A. Graham, North Carolina’s Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, I was shown a copy 
of the letter written by his father, Hon. 
William Alexander Graham, Secretary of 
the Navy under Fillmore, which com- 
missioned Commodore Perry to take com- 
mand of the squadron in the East India 
and China seas. This letter has an in- 
trinsic historical value, and is the veritable 
wedge which opened up the civilization of 
the Orient to the Occident. 


CommoporE M. C. PERRY, Appointed to 
Command the U. S. Squadron, East India 
and China Seas. 

Navy Department, March 24, 1852. 

Sir:—You have been designated, as has 
already been intimated to you, to take com- 
mand without unnecessary delay, of the 
squadron in the East India and China Seas. 

In addition to the vessels already on that 
station, the Squadron will consist of the 
steam frigate ‘‘Mississippi,’’ the first class 
steamer ‘Princeton,’ and the store ship 
“Supply.” 

You will therefore at once take command 
of these several vessels and hasten their 
preparations for sea with all practicable 
despatch. Commander W. J. McCurrey in 
command of-the ‘‘Mississippi’” at New York, 
Lieutenant Sinclair in command of the store 
ship ‘‘Supply’’ in the same harbor, and Com- 
mander S. S. Lee who is directed to assume 
command of the “Princeton” at Boston by 
the 15th of April, are severally directed to 
report to you, as well as to the commandants 
of the respective navy yards aforesaid, for 
orders touching their preparations for early 
departure. 

The ‘Mississippi’ will be your flag ship 
until your arrival on the station, when at 
your option, your flag may be transferred to 
any other vessel of the squadron. 

To facilitate the early enlistment of suit- 
able crews for these vessels, the Department 
adopts the suggestion contained in your 
communication of yesterday, and yourself 
and the officers in command of the ships 
aforesaid are authorized to nominate such 
men for stewards, cooks, servants, musicians, 
etc., as you may select. Also such native or 
naturalized citizens to be received as lands- 
men, in lieu of a like number of ordinary 
seamen, as you may think fit, all of whom 
will be enlisted at the rendezvous most con- 
venient to the vessels respectively. 

I am, Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wm. A. GRAHAM. 
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geet months find a large number 
of important conventions scheduled 
for meetings in Washington. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution held their 
meetings in Continental Hall, on a site 
adjoining the handsome new Pan-American 
Union headquarters, in a building put up 
by the Daughters themselves. 

Although the paragraphist must have his 
joke about factional disputes among the 
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Daughters, yet in the preservation of his- 
torical places and in the stimulation of 
interest in the glorious past, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution have carried 
on a great work. 

The meeting of the Mothers’ Congress 
followed closely upon the D. A. R. con- 
vention. Contrary to the usual newspaper 
quip, the work of the Congress was con- 
ducted by real mothers, and the real old- 
fashioned heart and home spirit prevailed. 

To look upon one of these meetings was 
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in itself an inspiration. There was an im- 
pressive earnestness and sincerity among 
these delegates who met to consider the 
great problem that surpasses all others. 
For of what avail, after all, is the Congress 
of the United States, or to what purpose 
are the laws of the nation without these 
mothers of rare and noble qualities whose 
love and care alone can rear true men? 
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President of the Mothers’ Congress which recently 
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Of course it caused a smile to find a mere 
man manifesting keen interest in the de- 
liberations of the Mothers’ Congress, but, 
as was brought out by one of the younger 
delegates, with a saucy toss of her plumed 
hat, “If we can enlist the interest of good 
fathers, the work of the mothers will be 
greatly assisted.” 

So the humorist got his clue, and insists 
that next year there shall be a Fathers’ 
Congress to keep pace with the splendid 
results achieved by the mothers. 
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The President has been quite equal to 
the demands made upon him by different 
organizations, and has received each with 
a cordial welcome. Neither the resusci- 
tation of the White House tennis court or 
the allurement of the golf links have influ- 
enced him to shirk the duties of the genial 
host at the numerous conventions that 
assemble to their great profit and pleasure 
at the Capital. 


* * * 


oo Secretary Wilson threw down 
his pen after his final “O. K.” on 
the last proof of the 1910 Yearbook of 
the Agricultural Department, he had 
completed the seventeenth volume of 
the Department. The Agricultural Year- 
book has long been accounted one of the 
most interesting public documents issued. 
Ever since the first Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. Jeremiah Rusk, published 
his famous “Horse Book,” the Yearbook 
of the Agricultural Department has been 
accepted among the farmers of the country 
as standard literature. 

Appreciation of the services rendered 
to the Department by the late Senator 
Dolliver is indicated by the selection of 
a portrait of the late Iowa Senator as a - 
frontispiece. 

The current Yearbook contains the 
fourteenth annual report of Secretary 
Wilson and bristles with important and 
interesting statistics. There is much 
pertinent subject matter concerning the 
management of second growth sprout 
forestry, and provision for fire control of 
national forests. The injury to forests 
by round-headed borers, the agricultural 
duty of water, the observation of mountain 
snowfalls; and the use of bituminous pre- 
ventatives and road-binders are all in- 
teresting chapters on important subjects. 

The observations on stock-raising and 
the cure and prevention of epidemics 
and injurious parasites are carefully and 
scientifically considered, for if ever a 
United States Secretary of Agriculture 
won distinction as a stock raiser before 
he entered public life, James A. Wilson 
is that man. 

Establishment of agricultural courses 
in high schools, and that fascinating 
community work which has done so much 
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to increase the popularity and attraction 
of farming development in later years— 
these subjects are practically discussed. 
Each Senator and Representative has 
a quota of Yearbooks for distribution, 


a ARRIS&EWING 
WABHIMNGTON,D.© 
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FoR a long succession of Mondays in 

Washington, the anticipated trust 
decisions of the Supreme Court were 
awaited. They are a livid touch to a gray 
picture of affairs at the Capitol centered 
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and they are always in great demand. 
The mailbags outside the offices of the 
Congressmen were bulging with Year- 
books very soon after their publication, 
while many constituents were watching 
out for the package bearing the signature 
of their Representative. 


in the room neariy under the dome of 
that stately building. 

Dull Mondays are proverbial in busi- 
ness, but on the fifteenth of May, the 
brokers who had enjoyed their week end 
outings, hastened back to New York and 
closed a day’s business, few realizing 
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that sometimes decisions come when 
unexpected. 

It had been a drowsy, dull, hot day; it 
was nearly four o’clock and there were few 
in the court room, when Chief Justice 
White arose and announced in a matter- 
of-fact way that he would deliver the de- 


cision in the case of the United States 
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Presented to the Daughters of American Revolution, 
and one of the pleasant incidents of the convention 

recently held in Washington 


against the Standard Oil Company. There 
was a flutter of excitément. The double 
doors began’to swing, for the news spread 
over the building and over the wires in an 
incredibly short time. The’Supreme Court 
was¥thronged as some of the Senators 
hurried over to hear at least part of the 
decision as originally given. 

With the remark that he had hesitated 
to announce the decision because the hour 
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was so late, Chief Justice White stated 
that he felt it should be done because of 
the importance of the case. He pro- 
ceeded to deliver the opinion of the justices 
as set forth in some thirty pages of printed 
matter. The written pages were rarely 
referred to as the Chief Justice delivered 
the decision in his musical voice, em- 
phasizing the more weighty points with 
an impressive gesture. 

The decision decreed the dissolution of 
the giant corporation known as the 
Standard Oil Company, but modified the 
decision of the lower court by allowing 
six months for this procedure. While 
eight members of the bench agreed on the 
opinion as read, Justice Harlan announced 
his dissent. He insisted with sarcastic 
force that the court had reversed an un- 
broken line of decision for fifteen years 
past, and that the courts had written into 
law the word “reasonable” that Congress 
had failed to pass upon. Theré was for 
a time in the court room such an impres- 
sion as one receives in a legislative body, 
because Justice Harlan had made it very 
apparent that there was at least some dis- 
sension on the bench. 

It seemed almost dramatic that the 
long-fought Standard Oil case, necessitat- 
ing hours, months and years of testimony 
and deliberation should be condensed into 
the thirty thousand words that stand 
ultimately and finally as the law of the land 
on the mooted trust question. 

The decision again calls attention to 
the care that must be exercised in the 
wording of a law, a precaution of which 
even the late John Sherman never realized 
the importance when he made the first 
draft of the law. 

An old officer of the Senate called at- 
tention to the time many years ago when 
Senator Sherman introduced this bill to 
declare unlav-ful the restraint of trade by 
combinations and trusts. “Little did the 
Senator think,” he said, “that that bill 
would so engross the attention of the 
people.” 

The bill was originally introduced in 
1889, but no action was taken upon it, and 
in December it was again introduced, 
referred to the Committee on Finance and 
reported back with amendments. Senator 
George objected to the measure as un- 
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constitutional, at that time, and his ob- 
jection was shared by several Senators, 
although they favored the general pur- 
poses of the bill. A substitute for the 
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words contain the whole essence of the 
bill, and declare that certain contracts as 
made against public policy are null and 
void. As Senator Sherman remarks in 
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original was presented a month later, when 
Senator George made a memorable speech 
which is now historic. 

The object of the bill, he reiterated in 
his speech, was to declare unlawful the re- 
straint of trade and production. These few 


his memoirs, he did not propose to an- 
nounce a new law, but to apply the old 
common law to the complicated juris- 
diction of state and civil government. 
While ‘“‘each state can and does prevent 
and control combinations within the limit 
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of the state,” it is not the purpose of the 
Federal Government to interfere with 
that power, but he insisted that “in our 
complex system of government” the 
states were unable to deal with the “great 
evil” that threatened them in interstate 
trade. 

To use the word “‘unreasonable”’ in this 
simple law is the essence of the Supreme 
Court decision, for as Senator Sherman 
declared, this bill should not interfere with 
lawful trade and the customary business 
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of life. “It only aims at unlawful com- 
binations’—these are the words that 
Senator Sherman himself used on the 
floor of the Senate. It does not affect 
combinations in aid of production where 
there is free and fair competition. “It is 
the right of every man to work, labor, 
and produce in any lawful vocation, and 
to transport his production on equal 
terms and conditions, and under like cir- 
cumstances. This is industrial liberty, 
and lies at the foundation of the equality 
of all rights and_privileges.” The history 
of such legislation in England, from the 
day of Coke and Littleton to the time of 
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the speech, was ably reviewed by Senator 
Sherman. 

The matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, and Senator Edmunds, 
as chairman of that committee, reported 
a substitute for the bill, and stated that 
although it did not entirely meet his 
wishes, he was willing to support it. 
When the bill was presented Senator 
Sherman stated that he would vote for it, 
as it approached what he wanted and was 
the best thing that could be secured under 
the circumstances. Only one vote was 
cast in the negative, and the bill became a 
law June 26, 1890. 

Shortly before his death, Senator Sher- 
man commented upon the passage of the 
act which bears his name, and insisted that 
he had observed the effect upon legitimate 
trade and production, ‘‘of the combination 
of firms and corporations to monopolize 
a particular industry.” He continued to 
emphasize his belief that where the as- 
sociation was merely to promote produc- 
tion, it was beneficial, but he held that the 
combinations organized to prevent com- 
petition and to advance prices and profits, 
or to place them “under the control of one 
man,’’ was the condition that the law 
sought to prevent. In his closing com- 
ment he used these words: 

“T hope the courts of the United States 
and of the several states will deal with 
these combinations so as to prevent and 
destroy them.” 

The text of the Sherman anti-trust law 
makes interesting reading these days. 

“Sec. 1. Every contract, combination 1n 
the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, 
in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several states, or with foreign nations, is 
hereby declared to be illegal. Every persor 
who shall make any such contract, or engage 
in any such combination or conspiracy, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
by both said punishments, in the discretion 
of the court. 

“Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopo- 
lize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine 
or conspire with any oter person, or persons, 
to monopolize, any part ot the trade or com- 
merce among the several states, or with 
foreign nations, shall be dzemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not 
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exceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments, a the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce 1n any terri- 
tory of the United States or of the District 
of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or com- 
merce between any such territory and another 
or between any such territory or territories 
and any state or states or the District of 
Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between 
the District of Columbia and any state or 
states or foreign nations, is hereby declared 
illegal. Every person who shall make any 
such contract, or engage in any such combi- 
nation or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The several circuit courts of the 
United States are hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations 
of this act; and it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under 
the direction of the attorney general, to 
institute proceedings in equity to prevent 
and restrain such violations. Such proceed- 
ings may be by way of petition setting forth 
the case and praying that such violation 
shall, be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 
When the parties complained of shall have 
been duly notified of such petition the courts 
shall proceed, as soon as may be, to the 
hearing and determination of the case; and 
pending such petition, and before final de- 
cree, the court may at any time make such 
temporary restraining order or prohibition 
as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

“Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the 
court before which any proceeding under 
section four of this act may be pending, that 
the ends of justice require that other parties 
should be brought before the court, the 
court may cause them to be summoned, 
whether they reside in the district in which 
the court is held or not; and subpoenas to 
that end may be served in any district by 
the marshal thereof. 

“Sec. 6. Any property owned under any 
contract or by. any combination, or pursuant 
to any conspiracy (and being the subject 
thereof) mentioned in section one of this act, 
and being in the course of transportation 
from one state to another, or to a foreign 
country, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned by 
like proceedings as those provided by law 
for the forfeiture, seizure, and condemnation 
of property imported into the United States 
contrary to law. 

“Sec. 7. Any person who shall be injured 
in his business or property ya any other 
or corporation, by reason of anything for- 
b’dden or declared to be onlay val by this 
act, may sue therefor in any c'rcuit court of 
the United States in the district in which the 
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defendant resides or is found, without re- 
spect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the costs of the suit, including 
a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

“SEC. 8. That the word ‘person,’ or 
‘persons,’ wherever used in this act, shal! 
be deemed to include corporations and associ- 
ations existing under or authorized by the 
laws of either the United States, the laws of 
any of the territories, the laws of asiy siate. 
or the laws of any foreign country.”’ 





* HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON 
Who is serving his eighth term as Congressman: from 
the Third Alabama district 


VEN Poland is “beginning to sit up and 
take notice,” for a new railway line 
eighty-three miles long from Herby, on the 
border of the German Silesia, has just gone 
into operation, opening up the two prov- 
inces which hitherto have been unable to 
send their lumber to the Baltic on account 
of the lack of transportation facilities. 
Already it is said that the value of dimen- 
sion lumber has advanced from about five 
to fifteen cents per cubic foot. Now many 
millions of feet will be close to a market and 
activity, and good wages will benefit a 
sorely-burdened peasantry. 
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IN THE PATIO AT HOTEL CAMAGUEY 


“The truest points of interest in and around Havana are, indeed, those 
which cannot be foretold, nor found twice alike, since they are, perhaps, only 
the blue of a deep shadow there, across a white pavement; a detail of a bal- 
cony’s construction, in a certain light; the pink of a girl’s apron: the laugh 
ofa chocolate-brown naked baby, grasping through window bars at a pass- 
ing stranger’s clothes; in short, a thousand sights and sounds, trivial in 
themselves, yet cherished strangely in memory, by those few winter visitors 
(‘ducks of Florida’ is our colloquial Spanish for tourist) who, as they wing 
their flight from spot to spot at a guide’s mandate, have an eye to see, an 
ear to hear.’’—From the book ‘‘ Cuba,” by Miss Irene A. Wright; copyrighted 
and published by The Macmillan Company. ; 



































A PEEP AT PARLIAMENT IN SESSION 


By THE EDITOR 


AE eyes of the world were 
upon Westminster that day, 
for the veto bill was to be 
formally introduced with a 
lively volley of liberal ora- 
tory, calling attention to 
the historic parallel when the Magna 
Charta was wrested from King John by 
the barons at Runnymede. Things were 
running in typical London fashion at the 
House of Commons. Taxicabs were shoot- 
ing about the famous twin Gothic towers 
that stand by the bridge on the Thames. 
The bells of “Big Ben” were striking the 
hour as we entered the great hall in the 
center of which Gladstone is_ buried 
awaiting future interment, and in which 
King Charles I was brought to trial and 
condemned to die on the block. Through 
this wide, historic corridor, barren of all 
furnishings and pictures, redolent with 
events that inspired many of Macaulay’s 
eloquent pen pictures of English history, 
we passed on up the steps to the House of 
Commons, remembering the ‘“‘bobbies’ ” 
salutation to—turn to the left.” 

In company with the Rt. Hon. John 
Burns, of Battersea, and one of the strong 
men of the ministry, the tablets that com- 
memorate certain great events in England’s 
legislative history were reverently in- 
spected. 

Immediately outside Central hall is the 
site of the old House of Commons. Here 
Pitt and Fox participated in famous de- 
bates, when the future of the American 
colonies was being weighed in the balance. 
As I reflectively lingered on the spot where 
stood the debaters’ desk, marked by brass 
stars in the tile, my companion asked, 
softly, with a twinkle in the dark eyes that 
shone under heavy black brows, “And 
would it not have been better had the 
colonies never left us—and together we 
had made the one: greater nation of all 
times?”’ There seemed almost a note 
of international amity and cousinly feel- 
ing in the challenge of the distinguished 


British cabinet minister, who reflectively 
stroked his gray beard awaiting an answer. 

Central Hall is the vestibule ornamented 
with relief busts of the kings and queens 
of England, where visitors approach Par- 
liamentary precincts. At the door of the 
House of Commons, a green card is signed 
with the name and address to call out a 
member in much the same way as at the 
doors of the House of Representatives in 
Washington. On one side of the hall is 
the entrance to the House of Commons, 
and directly opposite, entry is made to the 
historic House of Lords. 

* * * 

The green card did the work. Out 
came T. P. O’Connor—“Tay-Pay,” as he 
is affectionately called by his hosts of 
beloved friends—the leader of the Irish 
cause, orator and litterateur, the man who 
has met and written about more eminent 
men of all nations than any other in all 
England. ‘Tay-Pay,” with irrepressible 
good-fellowship, insisted that it was time 
for luncheon, and led to the restaurant for 
a “bite” to fortify for the evening, as the 
House of Commons is a nocturnal body, 
and holds most of its sessions at night. 

An indicator on the restaurant wall 
informs the diners who is speaking. The 
Rt. Hon. George Wyndham began at 9.03 
P.M., according to the ticker. Later the 
indicator revealed that Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill had ‘“‘the desk’—rather than 
“the floor,”’ as we have it—and was closing 
the debate on the veto bill. There was a 
hurried lunch-ending and a rush for the 
gallery. A ticket had been previously 
provided, but all the power of the King’s 
men couldn’t get you by the guards during 
a debate in the House of Commons when 
the gallery is “full up” and you are not 
there to take your seat at the time a 
vacancy occurs. 

There was consternation on the face of 
“Tay-Pay.” “This will never do,” he 
murmured as appeals were made both to 
the different sergeants and lieutenants, 
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whose regal bearing was enhanced by the 
silver chains about their shoulders, and to 
the members who sauntered out, with silk 
tile atilt backward, to meet their constitu- 
ents. The “Rules of the House” were not 
to be disregarded. They are as rigid as a 
statute, and things were looking dubious 
for my attending the session that night 
when out came Paddy O’Brien, the fa- 
mous Irish whip. The inimitable Patrick 
is at hand when there’s something to do. 
He seems to know everything and every- 
body, and it doesn’t take him long to find 
a way out of dilemmas. He listened to 
““T., P’s” story and disappeared like a flash. 
He had gone himself to the Speaker under 
the canopy, and he came back with a large 
card elaborately filled out and bearing the 
honorable speaker’s flaming signature. 
With true British deference I was escorted 
to the diplomatic gallery, where one soli- 
tary seat remained for the wayfaring 
American. 

You ask for the first impression of the 
House of Commons in session. There was 
a roar of “Hear, hear” from the benches 
on either side, which emphasized the in- 
tensity of the great contest. ‘‘T. P’s” 
observation that, although Parliament is 
usually dreary and dull, it has its great 
moments, was recalled. This was certainly 
one of the great moments—for me, at least. 
At a desk six feet wide, between the benches 
of the opposing political parties, stood the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, in a flight 
of staccato oratory. He stuttered a bit as 
he read his notes on the desk, but he hurled 
keen shafts of satire at the members of 
the opposition. His ready expressions and 
comment as he diverted from manuscript 
now and then had the exhilarating touch of 
rough and tumble debate, for the solid 
phalanx of Government forces made indeed 
a stirring picture of parliamentary debate 
outlined in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels. 
The speaker used powerful, incisive, 
forcible English; there was no at- 
tempt at pyrotechnical effect, but his 
words rung sharp and rasping now and 
then, and his halting speech lent special 
emphasis to his terse allegretto sentences. 
Now I understood why the English House 
of Commons has always been declared one 
of the greatest debating bodies in all his- 
tory. The close physical contact between 
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the six hundred and fifty members, in 
a room not half the size of our House of 
Representatives, brings the debater at 
the desk and the assembled. body within 
close range to each other. There are no 
swivel chairs and desks upon which to 
write or to idle time away while a debate 
is in progress. The members sit in stiff- 
backed, long wooden benches like those 
in the old schoolhouse. If a member is 
not present at the opening of the session, 
no seat or “bouquet” is reserved for him. 
Not one member was seen reading the 
paper, pasting on postage stamps or en- 
joying diversions such as those at Washing- 
ton. They must at least make a pretense 
of paying attention through the proceed- 
ings, although the various postures of 
some of the members suggested the typical 
court room scene, where the jurymen are 
under direct glance of judge and counsel— 
now bored, now interested, but always 
right there within the optical vision of 
the speaker. 
* * * 

The faces along the benches like the 
figures on the dial indicated the drift 
of debate. The Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Bal- 
four crossed his long legs and pensively 
studied the toe of his shoe by way of di- 
version while figuratively—the opposition 
boots were levelled in his direction. The 
Rt. Hon. John Burns entered and waxed 
attentive, and Premier Asquith, David 
Lloyd-George and nearly all the members 
of the cabinet filled the Ministry bench, 
whence the closing speeches of the great 
debate on the veto bill centered their fire 
on the opposition bench and calmly 
awaited a “division of the house.” 

The visitors in the gallery are provided 
a “program”’ or calendar of the prospective 
day’s proceedings. This program is a 
lively rival of our own Congressional 
Records. In England the public knows 
what “quizzing’” is coming, while in the 
States the public know of it officially 
afterwards. 

A neighbor in the gallery watched my 
attempts to handle a cane gracefully. I 
forgot myself and let it fall once or. twice 
against the rail. 

“An American?” he whispered with a 
furtive glance—school rules of silence 
prevail there. 
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“Yes,” I admitted, letting the stick fall 


again. 
“You must be doing England a-foot.” 


Somehow the cane got/jtangled in my 
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“R-e-a-lly,” he gasped, “why, what day 
might this be?” 

“George Washington’s birthday,” I 
said in a tone not suggestive of patriotic 


THE RT. HON. JOHN BURNS 


legs as I prepared to make a fitting reply. 
An officer looked sternly at the offending 
cane and then at me. One or the other 
would have to go. 

“Take this stick,” I whispered, desper- 
ately, “in remembrance of the day.” 


aforethought, “and I can’t seem to keep 
this confounded American stick quiet.” 
The officer looked at me again, quizzically, 
and then we studied the programs. 

One of the most interesting pages of 
the program was a department entitled 
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“Questions for Oral Answer.” These fur- 
nished fireworks for the debate. The first 
questions put by Mr. Burgoyne on the 
February 22d record had to do with battle- 
ships. Two-thirds of the questions pro- 
pounded were to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, notably evidencing the one 
thing uppermost in English minds. The 
Englishman who will not be stirred to 
enthusiasm at the mention of the navy 
is yet to be discovered. The army may be 
important as a basis for Kipling’s stories, 





a 


FIRST LORD Of THE TREASURY, 
PRIME MINISTER H.H. ASQUITH 


but the navy has been England’s pride 
since the days of the Armada. Closing 
questions were printed on the calendar 
concerning super-tax, and a few pointed 
queries were put to Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. These were a most im- 
pressive demonstration of the democracy 
of English institutions and of the methods 
which maintain the Engish confidence 
and pride in their House of Commons. 
The calendar has a remote suggestion of 
the referendum, and the individual voter 
seems closer to the governing body of 
England than any similar action of the 
Congress of the United States, where the 
inquirer merely receives an excessively 


formal letter for his pains when asking 
questions of some Congressman. 

The debates are usually to the point 
and not so exclusively prepared for “home 
consumption” and campaign material. 
The opposition has its hearing, but has to 
meet the rough-and-tumble spirit of Crom- 
wellian democracy. Cheers and jeers 
mingle amid a continued chorus of “hear, 
hear,” first from one side and then from the 
other. It all seemed like a great play with 
the somber setting of the days of Henry 
VIII. Here stood the leading characters 
of public life in person addressing the 
House, with words and gestures, reciting 
the very lines of legislative deliberation 
which make up English law and history. 
The honored speaker, clothed in flowing 
robes, and wearing a wig, according to 
ancient custom, was seated with dignity 
under the canopy. He is exclusively a 
presiding officer, for he is often retained 
in service by the opposing political party 
and exercises strictly the judicial functions 
of “the official in charge.” In front of him 
were other officials whose special duties 
were not apparent from anything they said 
or did. Fast and furious came interpella- 
tions; back and forth flew insinuations 
and recriminations until finally a vote or 
“division” was taken. All the members filed 
out and in behind the Speakers and were 
counted. Each vote determines the life of 
the party, and the result was awaited with 
interest. There are no yea and nay votes 
or roll calls. The government by a major- 
ity of 121 obtained permission of the House 
of Commons to introduce the veto bill. 
This vote or division is taken before the 
bill is actually introduced. If the govern- 
ment lacks the strength to introduce a 
measure, the Ministry promptly resigns, for 
of what avail is it for a party to be in 
power if it cannot enact its legislative pro- 
gram—a marked contrast to recent events 
in the United States? 

With impressive ceremony Premier As- 
quith arose. Smooth-faced, clean-cut of 
feature, his high-pitched voice correspond- 
ing with his nervous mien, he addressed 
the Chair. Passing to the other end of the 
room, the premier of England approached 
the Speaker’s desk with a courtly bow and 
in formal tones introduced, in behalf of 
himself and other members of the cabinet; 
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the veto bill. With lusty cheers was 
spread upon the parliamentary records 
the bill that purposed to curtail the veto 
power of the House of Lords, which has 
remained unchallenged for centuries past, 
and was only once used in connection with 
Lloyd-George’s budget, for many years. 
The scene continued dramatic in its details 
as “hear, hear” continued. Members in 
full evening dress wore silk hats while in 
their seats. The spectacle recalled the 
days of Gladstone and Disraeli, when the 
latter was commemorating his great strat- 
egy in the purchase of the Suez Canal for 
England. The benches were filled and some 
members stood, while others were in the 
seats in side galleries. The session closed 
rather abruptly, and the members rose 
quickly without adieus or ceremony and 
whisked away in taxis and “hansoms’’ in 
the misty reflection of London street lights 
as “Old Ben” was striking the midnight 
hour. My new acquaintance thumped 
with the cane as we parted, and insisted 
that he had enjoyed my celebration of 
Washington’s birthday with a peep at 
Parliament and a patriotic “stick.” 
* * bd 

At the main entrance doors of the House 
of Commons is still enacted a scene that 
recalls the stern ceremonies of Elizabethan 
days. When the King’s messenger, the 
Black Rod, approaches the House of 
Commons, the doors are closed and locked 
in his face. He must knock three times and 
bow three times with true humility of the 
common people—then and only then will 
the king’s message be heard by the people’s 
representatives in Commons assembled. In 
such customs are indicated the inherent 
purpose of the House of Commons to insist 
upon its full prerogative as the direct rep- 
resentative of the common people, from 
which the creation of republics and democ- 
racies are made possible. 

A glimpse of a daylight session of the 
House of Commons witnessed discussion 
to provide a better breed of horses, and I 
thought of Uncle Jim Wilson and our 
Agricultural Department, with reverent 
memories of Uncle Jerry Rusk’s only and 
original ‘‘Horse Book.” From a rear bench 
arose a typical scion of England, in whose 
veins flowed the real sporting blood, to 
defend the measure, in accents cool and 


imperturbable. Lloyd-George, at the desk, 
was interrupted and made replies to 
charges that he contradicted what he had 
said in a previous speech. The young 
member—a true lover of horseflesh—kept 
after the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
if determined to ride to a finish. Proceed- 
ings were delayed until a parliamentary 
portfolio carried by members could be 
searched to ascertain just what Lloyd- 
George had said in his former address, 
word for word, even with an eye for stray 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer 


split infinitives.. The papers were shuffled 
and reshuffled, for the words of a cabinet 
minister are weighed to the last grain. The 
scene recalled the stories of Charles Dick- 
ens, who was a parliamentary reporter 
in his early days, and whose ability in 
reporting debates assisted in developing 
the masterly genius that later recorded 
in literature the incidents of English life. 
* * * 

Many English women are as actively 
interested in politics as in balls and social 
affairs. The suffrage movement in England 
is no joke. If women are taxed direct to 
help pay privately $500 a year to a member 
of Parliament and take part in political 
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campaigns, the ballot is looked upon as 
a natural corollary. Ladies occupy seats 
on the stage during political meetings, 
proudly decked in the colors of their party, 
either in their hats or upon their muffs. 
They go out and ask for votes direct, and 
the wary tradesman and newcomer must 
be careful before committing himself to 
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THE EIGHT CREAM HORSES DRAW KING GEORGE TO 
WESTMINSTER—SCENE OUTSIDE THE HOUSES 


OF PARLIAMENT ON MONDAY 


bewitching canvassers who wear party 
colors. Elections are serious affairs here. 

Speeches follow in quick succession 
during political campaigns, and there are 
often turbulent scenes on the hustings. 

* a * 

The hour was high noon when I was 
escorted by a ruddy-faced officer of the 
Parliament building down through the 


long corridors adjoining the House of Com- 
mons. On either wall was an impressive 
row of books, state documents redolent 
with the musty odor of centuries, recording 
laws reaching far back into past genera- 
tions. A room assigned to the ‘“‘Leader of 
the Opposition” was reached. At the 
threshold stood the Rt: Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour, former Premier of 
England, who has for many 
years been accounted one of 
the great personalities in Eng- 
lish public life. His office 
overlooked Parliament square. 
A February fire was burning 
brightly in the grate—for there 
is a distinctive blaze in British 
hearths for each calendar 
month. Face to face with 
one of the strong men and 
philosophers of England, I 
was soon put at ease. The 
cane was gone and my silk 
hat was stored away in the 
locker by the courteous at- 
tendant. A stately picture of 
a former premier was pre- 
sented when Mr. Balfour 
arose to respond to the rag 
time American handshake, 
delivered impetuously and as 
hurriedly as a passin a boxing 
match. The scholarly stoop 
of his shoulders, the dark 
eyes and expressive counten- 
ance, lined with wrinkles of 
deep thought, sparkled a kind- 
ly welcome. There was a 
grasp of the hand that seemed 
more real than the usual per- 
functory ceremony of public 
men. 

He curled up in a low chair, 
as if settling himself for a good 
chat. Everything that could 
be told about the unwritten 
customs in vogue at Washington interested 
him—calling on the President, departmental 
work, and troubles of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives with their constituents should 
they indulge in taxi-cabs while the ‘‘sove- 
reign people walked.” Such things seem 
strange to an Englishman, because the 
average Briton insists upon a public man’s 
being a real “sport” and spending money, 
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The King is in the act of signing the covenant. 

for centuries past 


on pain of being designated a “‘bounder” 
and being “‘bounced” by the votes of an 
indignant constituency. The English mem- 
ber of Parliament who does not make his 
canvass with all due pomp and dignity 
is looked down upon with fine scorn by 
the working people. If he can afford a 
carriage, he must have one—a man must 
spend money according to his income or be 


KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY OPENING PARLIAMENT 
This is the great Parliamentary ceremony’ maintained 


condemned as a “‘tight-wad.” The preju- 
dice against the display of wealth in a 
campaign does not seem so pronounced as 
in America. Under the corrupt practices 
act, money cannot be expended for motors 
for election purposes. They must be 
“loaned’”—and many voters insist on a 
real joy-ride during ‘the progress of an 
election, which continues for several days. 
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As the host listened and commented in 
leisurely fashion in that pure English dic- 
tion which characterizes his writings, he 
pushed nearer the blaze, backed up toward 
the grate, and finally sat upon the hob, 
which was partially warmed by the fire, 
unmindful of the folds of his frock coat 
and the embers on the hearth. 

The Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour 
began his parliamentary career at the age 
of twenty-six, representing Hertford, but 
later he served Manchester for twenty-one 
years. He was private secretary to his 
uncle, the Marquis of Salisbury, when the 
latter was Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
His range of experience in foreign affairs 
doubtless had its beginning at this time. 

The tidal wave of Liberal supremacy 
brought his first defeat in 1906. Another 


constituency was promptly provided for - 


him in Scotland, and this he represents 
today without the worriments of post- 
office appointments or federal patronage. 
Thus, England is able to retain the services 
of her experts in governmental affairs and 
eminent public men, in spite of any local 
disaffection and factional contest; and 
the Conservatives and Liberals of England 
preserve their leaders regardless of local 
conditions. 

Mr.-Balfour led the opposition to Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule bill in a way that con- 
vinced his opponents that there was 
virility and resource even in a mere “‘liter- 
ary cuss” from Eton and Cambridge. At 
one time Mr. Balfour was assigned mem- 
bership of the “Fourth Party” by his 
opponents, which under the leadership of 
Lord Randolph Churchill was called an 
irrepressible group of four, who dreamed 
of naught that was practical, and did all 
that was iridescent and fanciful in the 
realm of statesmanship. 

The son of Mr. Balfour’s colleague, Lord 
Churchill, is the Rt. Hon. Winston Church- 
ill, now identified with the Liberal govern- 
ment, who has the privilege of showering 
political bricks on the old-time political 
comrade of his father. 

One cannot chat with Mr. Balfour with- 
out realizing that his great ability lies in his 
wonderful grasp of international questions. 
His mind reaches out beyond the narrow 
bounds of by-elections, and “‘the state of 
the country.” 
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The isolation of the United States in 
international affairs is passing away. It: 
is plain to any observer that the affairs of 
other nations are becoming more and more 
our own. The world’s thought, indicated 
by national sentiment, comes in cycles, 
and a mental attitude spreads over all the 
world without any direct propaganda or 
association. These periods are distinctly 
marked in world history and indicate that 
the identical problems that perplex one 
country confront others. The unity of 
thought and need of the race cannot be 
more clearly emphasized than by an analy- 
sis of the legislative records of the various 
nations and by a study of their public sen- 
timent as expressed in the electorate, and 
of the public men closely associated with 
that electorate. As the old-time methods of 
competition are passing away in the busi- 
ness world, so the bitter intolerance of 
political intrigue is losing its force as 
the people of various naticns discover the 
identity of mutual interests in a ccrmon 
international public welfare development. 

These reflections recalled a scene I wit- 
nessed in the Thames embankment some 
years ago, just prior to the downfall of the 
Balfour cabinet. A procession composed of 
thousands of the wives of the unemployed 
had proceeded to No. 10 Downing Street, 
to call upon Mr. Balfour for relief. He was 
frank, outspoken and honest, but this was 
a “‘Coxey’s army” episode where public 
sentiment was not to be soothed with 
philosophy, no matter how true. 

In conversation, as in his writing, Mr. 
Balfour displays a directness and fresh- 
ness in his point of view that usually 
appeals to Americans. Naturally skeptical, 
and subtle in his philosophy as well as 
sarcastic, he has the quiet insistence of 
wanting to be shown logical conclusions 
rather than to reach them through the 
light of mere faith or bubbling enthusi- 
asm. He thinks from the back of his head 
at times. 

And yet, when I saw him on the golf 
links at North Berwick in Scotland, bare- 
headed and intent on the game, among 
those who love to wield a golf stick on their 
native heather, he presented a picture of 
democracy in the quiet and genial way in 
which he mingled with the plain people. 
At Bradbury House, after a good score, his 
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brow was again wrinkled, possibly by the 

contemplation of those thoughts expressed 

in his notable work, “The Foundations of 

Belief,’’ which has already passed into sev- 

eral editions since first published in 1895. 
* * * 

The rugged strength and popularity of 
the present Liberal government must be 
reckoned as an expression of the force and 
demand for progressive legislation. Among 
the Liberal leaders there are Lloyd-George 
—that nervous, tenacious and aggressive 
Welshman; Premier Asquith, who leads 
without a spark of magnetism, but who 
understands how cohesively to utilize all 
manner of factional followings, that in 
some respects are as widely divergent 
from his personal views as the opposition 
itself—and then there is John Burns of 
Battersea. 

Born at Vauxhall, within sound of West- 
minster chimes, he began life. as a laborer. 
His career as a locomotive engineer at 
Millbank, his struggles in West Africa, his 
defense of the labor cause and the part he 
took in the meeting at Trafalgar Square, 
for which he was imprisoned—these are 
all concrete activities which make him 
one of the great personalities in England. 

Something about John Burns reminds 
me of the resistive force of Carlyle—with- 
out the cynicism of the philosopher. His 
home is just across the Thames from Car- 
lyle’s homestead at Chelsea. On the night 
I drove through Battersea, Burns’ home, 
and viewed evidence of John Burns’ work 
for the people, b met the throngs gathering 
for the celebrated artists’ ball in Chelsea. 
Four thousand different costumes were 
worn—every type of dress known to civi- 
lization and history. The splendor of the 
days of the Louis in France, the glories 
of the field of the Cloth of Gold and cos- 
tumes reaching back’ to the days of Gre- 
cian mantles, were flaunted from whirring 
taxis in the precincts of the Chelsea home 
of Thomas and Jane Carlyle. The deposed 
King Manuel of Portugal was attired as 
a costermonger, and seemed to forget the 
woes of exiled monarchs as he joined in the 
festivities, which began at twelve o’clock. 

All the guests bowed to the demands of 
the occasion, even John Burns, a working- 
man’s representative, was arrayed in 
court dress and chapeau. 
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All night long the hotels and thorough- 
fares of London were thronged with car- 
riages and taxis of the gay revellers hailing 
from the quarter where Carlyle burned 
the midnight oil in writing his story of the 
French Revolution, where the Rossettis 
painted pictures of the pre-Raphaelite 
schools and where the poets wooed the 
Muse. 

These scenes by night revealed to me 
why John Burns has so’strong a grasp on 
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HON. T. P. O’CONNOR, M. P. 
The famous Irish leader and writer who seems to 
know everyone in Europe 


the people in his protest against the frivoli- 
ties that have ever proven a firebrand in 
arousing the class hatred and prejudice 
that have always been such dangerous 
explosives in governmental progress. 

* * * 

The House of Lords is arranged much 
the same as the House of Commons, 
save that the trimmings of the benches are 
in royal scarlet, and are located in the south 
part of the Palace of Westminster. The 
building was completed in 1852, at a cost 
of $15,000,000, a little more than was 
expended upon our State House at Albany, 
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recently destroyed by fire, yet on this site 
for six centuries Parliament has met and 
decided the destinies of the nation “on 
whose dominions the sun never sets.” 
There is a magnificent dais or dual throne 
upon which the King and Queen open 
Parliament—the one great legislative cere- 
mony in which the representatives of the 
people and the rulers meet. 

On opposite benches were arrayed lead- 
ers of the political parties, as in the House 
of Commons. The “Committee of Four” 
occupied a center bench. On certain days 
the Lord Advocates—the body which con- 
stitutes the Supreme Court of Great 
Britain—are in session, and on these occa- 
sions all members of the House of Lords, 
save those connected with the judiciary, 
are excluded. 

Something of the fascination which 
possesses American heiresses hunting 
a title came over me when I first gazed 
upon the splendor of the House of Lords. 
For were not these real dukes and earls, 
lords and barons whose pedigrees reached 
back into the hazy shadows of the Norman 
Conquest? 

There is something in the very atmo- 
sphere of the Chamber that is awe-in- 
spiring to an American, who reverently 
looks upon a tombstone one hundred years 
old as a heritage of history. I could almost 
see the old scenes pictured in history, for 
French and Norman words and traditions 
are retained in the English House of Lords 
to this day. The English Parliament is, 
however, in spirit a successor of the ancient 
Norse or Teutonic assemblies, wherein 
every freeman had his place and right, 
forming the ‘‘Assembly of the Wise,” the 
Witenagemote of the whole realm. It has 
been called ‘a body democratic in ancient 
theory, aristocratic in ordinary practice, 
but to which any strong popular impulse 
could at any time return its ancient demo- 
cratic character.” This same _ strong, 
popular impulse is just as perceptible in 
public sentiment in England as in the 
United States. 

The English constitution appears to 
have had no definite birth or founder, and 
can be found in no written or printed form, 
or limited by past practice or legislation. 
It is a growth of certain precedents and 
acts of Parliaments, which the House of 
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Commons may at any time modify or alter, 
with and by the consent of the people. 

The various Parliaments present many 
phases of history—the Mad Parliament, 
Good Parliament, Bad Parliament, Un- 
learned Parliament, from which all lawyers 
were barred, the Addled Parliament which 
King James had sublet to some political 
bosses to carry out his plans, the Long 
and Short Parliaments—with some re- 
cesses continuing ten years—all are inter- 
esting and important studies in English 
history and of the growth of English civili- 
zation. Our own Congress—although our 
forefathers endeavored desperately to avoid 
the very appearance of adopting anything 
Royalist or English—reveals itself to be a 
direct outgrowth and continuation of the 
Norse theory, the English Parliament and 
the Norman French Chamber. All English 
history is reflected in the sessions wherein 
the eternal strugge between might and 
right rise and fall over the distribution of 
wealth—and with the wealth, the power 
of one man among his fellow-men. 

These facts had a newer charm for 
me when read at the British Museum in 
Bloomsbury Square, in the smoky atmo- 
sphere of ancient parliaments, than if 
gleaned at home in the class-room or in the 
library of the editorial office. And as I 
saw how various parliaments had passed 
into history with some special description, 
I wondered: What should we call this 
Parliament, if historians permitted it to 
disappear in the course of events, without 
giving it even so much as a distinct title 
of “good,” “bad,” or “‘indifferent’’? 

Well, it seemed to us that this should 
be termed in our modest notes as the 
“Lordless Parliament,’”’ for it was evident 
that the House of Commons was deter- 
mined that the Upper House should resign 
the power to veto acts passed by the 
Commons, and should forsake some of the 
prerogatives that tradition and hereditary 
descent had bestowed upon its members 
for centuries. It seemed not unlike the 
movement for the election of senators by 
direct vote, for when the House of Com- 
mons feels that its official toes have been 
trampled upon, so to speak, the same spirit 
that prevails in the Representative wing 
of the Capitol at Washington is aroused, 
and there is trouble right away. ‘The 
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United States Senate appears to be a more 
deliberative and representative body than 
the House of Peers, for even United States 
Senators must come and go as the political 
tides and eddies of public opinion ebb and 
flow. 





QUESTIONS FOR ORAL ANSWER. 


% 1. Mr. eeueren Se ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, if he will state om 
hat dates the vrer ee “Texas” atid “New York” were laid down for 
the United States the “Jean Bart” and “Courbet” for France; and when 

it is anticipated they will be commission: 
% 2. Mr. ste cio ask the First Lord of the. Admiralty, whether there has been 
pad y in the construction and completion of the destroyers of the Basilisk. 


type. 
2 3. Mr. Burgo: ae nigincde at, mle ad wade sor if he will state the total 
dan of Uh den coset Geaegied ubmarine built in Chatham dockyard ; 

Sod the total cost of a similar vessel built by con! ne 
be Satopia en egy bade eet pa pv hp tire Abo 
of propulsion of the cruiser “ Chatham,” on the stocks at the dockyard 
ofthat ae ; and the number of propeller shafts with which she is to be 


K 5. my oO ask the First Lord of the mere whether there have 
been any complaints regarding the sea-worthiness and steadiness in a sea-way 
of the ocean-going destroyers known és the Tribal class ; and, if so, whether 
steps are being toe to remedy the disadvantages therefrom. 

% 6. Mr. Bu ne,—To ask the First Lord ~of the Adriralty, whether the sight 
battleships of the “ Royal Sovereign” Pe Sa the “Nile,” and “ a 
still considered in official estimates of international na val strength, 

3% 7. Mr. Falle,—To ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, if there is any intention of 
altering the hours or the wages of the joiners or others in Majesty's 
dockyards. 

% 8. Mr. ba be SR To ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether he is aware that 

the House of Commons on 20th September 1909 that nearly 1,000 
po seamen annually were subjected to the race tas of the cane; whether 
there has been any reduction in the num that time; whether the 
difficulty of giving a Return of the number ee ae in the Navy can be 
surmounted, and records required of every such pi ment in such @ form 
as would enable his department to grant the Return which has been repeatedly 
asked for. 

% 9. Mr. John Ward,—To ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, what is the bet ge 
number of officers and men required to fully man the commissioned ships of 
war in the whole British Navy. 

310, Mr. John Ward,—To ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, prongs his Depart- 

ment are contemplating advertising for tenders for the 
ines and ammunition factories on the site of the naval base at Rosyth; 
eg if so, whether such contracts will include the new fair-wage clause as 
decided by resolution of the House of Commons. 

#11. Mr. Butcher,—To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he will 

inform the House in how many cases, if any, in the year 1885 France exercised 
ite contraband of war; in how many 
of war belonging to the Government of France 
captured and vessels rice to Chinese north of 

Canton; and whether aiy of such cases were adjudicated upon in a prize court, 

and with what 1 result. 


dot Ge dur teaaes tn ageeeh oF » eaay Tuached by 
persons wishing to alight ; and ‘whother, in view of recent allay accidents 
oy Higes ted Abroad where mom many ve been caused through the 
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The ring of the brass dinner bell, used 
as a gavel in the Reichstag at Berlin, will 
be the next place visited with NaTIoNAL 
readers, as we loiter in the legislative 
galleries of Europe, to see how laws are 
made in other lands. 


Page 1. Private Business. 
» %. Notices of Motions (Returns, &c.) 


» 14 Notices of Motions relating to Orders of the Day. 
nm 15. Questions not for oral answer. 


d 
Wednesday 22nd February, 1911. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





Sxcomp Reapnvos. 


@1. Metropolitan Railway Bill. (By Order.) 
a2. London Eledtrio Railway Bill. (By Onder.) 


Norices or Motions. 
() 


Mr. Edmund Harvey,—On Reading of Metropolitan Railway Bill, to 
ume tubgre dont ie diets <e 





(2) 
Mr. Ficld,—On Second Reading of London Electric Railwa Bill, to move, That 
<eh per etm rots. fon a 

Gi aaineiouaa Second Beading of London Electric Railws: to move, 
‘That it be read a second time upon this day six months. = 

‘Mr. Peto,—On Second Reading of London Electric Rail to move, That 
it be read # second time upon this day six months. —— 

Mr. Brunner,—On Second of London Electric Railway Bill, to move, 
‘That it be vead @ second time upon this day six months. 

Mr. James Thomas,—On Second Reading of London — a 
move, That it be read s second time upon this day six months, 
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BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE American people realize more 
and more vividly that there is 
an active patriotism in times of 
peace; and that the real incentive 
with many men of great achieve- 
ment is far nobler and far more inspiring 
than a desire for the mere sordid and selfish 
accumulation of money. 

In the careers of men who have attained 
success in this generation, there is a com- 
manding interest, and especially of those 
who, impelled by the lure of work, after 
life’s battle has been won so far as they are 
personally concerned, continue to assist in 
building up great enterprises and in helping 
on the younger men whose energy and 
ability need the direction of mature years 
and experience. 

The history of revolutions of the past 
have been written in blood, but they are 
of little moment to the lessons that have 
been taught in the last half century—in 
whose wonderful achievements the men 
who marshalled the timid forces of de- 
velopment have been stalwart figures in 
the public eye. Among these men stands 
forth prominently the active life of Theo- 
dore N. Vail, president of the American 
Bell Telephone Company and Western 
Union Telegraph Company, who, in his 
sixties, when called upon to take charge of a 
work that required the most arduous effort, 
indomitable purpose and infinite tact, did 
not shirk a call to duty. He had appar- 
ently finished his active business career— 
a struggle for recognition and success that 
has all the fascination of romance—and 
had begun quietly to enjoy his well-earned 
holiday. He had a fortune which ensured 
a comfortable living. He was intensely 
interested in New England farming, and 
believed that it could be developed along 
practical lines—in somewhat the same way 
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that he had exploited the great telephone 
interests. With his farm home, his library 
and his local interests, ample work was 
laid out for years to come. There were also 
long-deferred plans for tours of foreign 
travel, going far afield from the well-worn 
tracks of tourists. With the same foresight - 
that had characterized his exploitation of 
the telephone interests, he had mapped out 
a characteristic program to round out his 
career at “Speedwell,” his Vermont farm 
named after his mother’s family, prominent 
in the colonial annals of New Jersey. 

When requested to return to active busi- 
ness life, it was useless to urge that his 
personal interests would be enhanced; 
there was only one effective inducement 
that won him, and that was that there was 
a great work to be done. Work, unceasing 
work, important work, vital work, work 
that would test his powers to the utmost; 
work that would benefit not only his own 
company, or his own country, but the en- 
tire civilized world. 

All recognized his peculiar fitness for the 
great undertaking, and he saw more clearly 
than any one else the magnitude of the 
task, the difficulties to be overcome, the 
antagonisms to be met. The lure of the 
work that had engrossed his attention in 
early life when he left the railway mail 
service to nurture the infant telephone 
“toy” enterprise, fired his imagination with 
a picture of world-wide proportions, and 
he enlisted once more to make that early 
dream a concrete realization. 

His foreign travel is now cut down to a 


-brief few weeks in European cities, during 


which his work never ceases. He still finds 
rest and recreation in the farm at Lyndon- 
ville, Vermont, but it comes from the 
change of scene. For his work follows him 
—even into the quiet restfulness. of the 
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country, where his maturing plans include 
even the broad sweep of the green hills 
about. 

When I first met him for a brief conver- 
sation, it covered topics that would require 
hours of leisure comment at the club, but 
here every word and sentence seemed to 
suggest the dot and dash of telegraphic 
brevity. It is said that in three brief stac- 
cato suggestions Mr. Vail can line out three 
weeks of vigorous work for those coming for 
instructions. While we talked he was 
drawing out a diagram on the blotter. He 
was still studying the geometrical figure 
outlined by his pencil while he absorbed, 
assimilated and dispatched. 

If he travels in a private car, it is only 
that he may work more effectively without 
interruption. In the city, when he leaves 
his office in a limousine, it is that he may 
save his time and strength to create more 
work for thousands in all parts of the coun- 
try. If he has a private room for lunch, it 
means that the noon hour is not respected. 
When the early trains reach “Speedwell” 
at “milking time,” he is always alert, even 
before the sun rises, to plan great move- 
ments for the day or week. 

One does not recognize in Theodore N. 
Vail the careworn head of a great corpo- 
ration. He seems never to be harassed, 
never weary, never nervous. He just works 
as though he loved it—and he does. He 
enjoys making every minute of the hours 
count, without watching the clock to know 
that they are passing. He seems to stand 
apart from human annoyances, and to 
observe and to utilize the great trend of 
events. He is interested in every new 
project, and quick to realize its possibili- 
ties. There is never a moment in which his 
gray eyes are not focused upon human 
activities. Information is digested as 
readily as his simple dinner. 

In the New York headquarters he sits 
at a flat-top desk. The office tradition is 
that before you approach it you must know 
just what to say, because the dispatch of 
business in that office parallels the alert 
rapidity of modern telephone service. Mr.. 
Vail is not in ready sympathy with the 
man who doesn’t know what he wants 
until after he arrives. 

The one word work characterizes Theo- 
dore N. Vail, his life, his limitations, his 
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disappointments, his successes; but in 
none of these things is there any record of 
misspent moments or wasted opportuni- 
ties. His scheme of life is an inspiration to 
ambitious young Americans of today, for 
he represents the genius of gigantic effort, 
incessantly working out the problems 
before him. 

Although constantly under this stimulus 
to activity, Mr. Vail does not think of him- 
self as a worker. In the great library at 
“Speedwell,” where he was constantly 
“dipping” into this and that book, and 
noting very closely every word and inflec- 
tion, I suggested that he must have much 
to do. 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” he replied. ‘The 
young fellows do the work. I only suggest 
now and then.” The usefulness of this man, 
incessantly planning how to increase the 
efficiency of myriads of operators, each 
surrounded by a web of wires and dispersed 
all over the country, can never be esti- 
mated. The word work has a broader and 
more comprehensive meaning after one has 
met Theodore N. Vail. 

* * * 

His entrance to telephone exploitation 
dates back to the early days of Alexander 
Graham Bell. As Mr. Herbert N. Casson 
has well said in his recent book, “‘Bell in- 
vented the telephone; Watson constructed 
it; Sanders financed it; Hubbard intro- 
duced it; and Vail put it on a business 
basis.” Here was where exploitation 
touched the magic button. 

The call to the new field of labor came 
to young Vail at Washington, where he had 
learned both how to handle the mails and 
to serve the public. He accepted the offer 
of general managership of the infant tele- 
phone company, a struggling little concern 
without capital or friends, in characteristic 
words: 

“My faith in the success of the enterprise 
is such that I am willing to trust to it, and 
I have confidence that we shall establish the 


harmony and co-operation that is essential to 
the success of an enterprise of this kind.” 


So he took his seat in the tiny office in 
Reade Street, and it has since been agreed 
that his arrival was at the psychological 
moment. 

With no experience in the telephone 
business, Mr. Vail came to his work with 
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peculiar fitness. He seemed then and there 
to be destined to fulfill the dreams he had 
while playing with the telegraph wires. For 
many generations the Vail family had oper- 
ated the Speedwell Iron Works. The 
engines for the “Savannah,” the first Ameri- 
ican steamship to cross the ocean, had been 
built by his grand-uncle; his cousin Alfred 
was the co-worker of Morse, the inventor 
of the telegraph. Morse himself had lived 
at the Vail home for several years, where 
the first telegraph line was erected—a three- 
mile circuit around the iron works. 

As a boy, Theodore Vail had learned by 
heart the dramatic story of Morse’s strug- 
gles and triumphs, had become an enthu- 
siast in the exploitation of the telegraph, 
and his favorite toy was a little telegraph 
instrument that he constructed for him- 
self. At the age of twenty-two he went 
West to farm at Elk Run, Iowa. A few 
few years later he went West and was em- 
ployed on the Union Pacific Railroad, then 
building. Soon after he was given an 
appointment in the mail service on that 
road. He made such a record that he was 
called to Washington and put in charge of 
the organization and perfecting of the rail- 
way mail service, the distribution of mails 
in transit, and soon found himself at the 
head of that branch of the service. Even 
in those days he was studying the methods 
for facilitating the transmission and dis- 
tribution of intelligence and accumulating 
a wide knowledge of railways and tele- 
graphs. ; 

This training had naturally fitted him 
to manage a national telephone system. 
Hubbard, whose daughter had married 
Alexander Graham Bell, and whose en- 
thusiasm greatly promoted the exploitation 
of the telephone, was the first to discover 
young Vail’s especial adaptation. Wher- 
ever Hubbard went, a pair of telephones 
were packed into his valise, and Vail, who 
met him often on trains and in Washington 
hotels, was soon enthusiastically painting 
roseate pictures of the telephone’s future. 
He was willing to leave an assured govern- 
ment office for a telephone position with a 
salary promised when the company was 
able to pay it. 

It is a singular coincidence that Amos 
Kendall, who left the post-office service to 
establish the telegraph business after 
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Morse’s experiments had proven its effi- 
ciency, should have preceded Mr. Vail, who 
left the government employ to establish the 
national telephone. The first duty of the 
general manager was to stiffen the backbone 
of the company, and even the ominous 
threatenings of the great Western Union 
did not shake his confident, earnest pur- 
pose. The attorneys fighting for the pat- 
ents attacked by the opposition received 
only letters of encouragement from the 
man who was organizing and establishing 
the new business. He told his agents, who 
were being bitterly assailed with every 
kind of detraction and abuse, that there 
was only one reply—No surrender. Some 
of his letters written at this time ring with 
a clarion note of defiance, as when he said: 


“You have had too great an idea of the 
Western Union. If it was all massed in your 
one city you might well fear it; but it is rep- 
resented there by one man only, and he has 
probably as much as he can attend to outside 
of the telephone. For you to acknowledge 
that you cannot compete with his influence 
when you make it your special business, is 
hardly the thing. There may be a dozen 
concerns that will all go to the Western 
Union, but they will not take with them all 
their friends. I would advise that you go 
ahead and keep your present advantage. We 
must organize companies with sufficient vi- 
tality to carry on a fight, as it is simply useless 
to get a company started that will succumb 
to the first bit of opposition it may encounter.” 


A definite policy was determined upon, 
existing contracts were made more explicit, 
and the operations of agents were confined 
to certain territory. A branch department 
was established to deal with new inven- 
tions, and soon agents encompassed the 
entire land. Telephonic apparatus was 
standardized and made to scale in one 
factory. The great dominating purpose 
was not only to form a telephone company, 
leasing a certain number of telephones, but 
the creation of a federal institution that 
should act as a permanent partner in tele- 
phonic operations and should maintain a 
uniformity and economy capable of estab- 
lishing the broad economic policy that 
prevails today in the United States, where 
there are twice as many telephones as in 
all other countries in the world combined. 
This-fact tells the result briefly. 

As in the face of a stronger adversary, a 
general holds his forces together, so Mr. 
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Vail, in spite of the unrelenting opposition 
of the powerful Western Union Telegraph 
and the new Edison transmitter, an ad- 
mitted improvement over that of the Bell 
Company, held his own. These were dark 
days; there were deserters, and many 
discouraging reports from all parts of the 
field. It was realized that the telephone 
rates had been made too low, and that the 
complimentary phones were a great drain 
upon the young company. The first tele- 
phone pay station ran three months with- 
out earning a dollar, and as late as 1880 at 
the National Telephone Convention at 
Niagara Falls, not one company could 
make the statement that it was making a 
cent. 

These were financial ‘“‘blue Mondays,” 
when a draft of two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars was to be met without a cent, 
when a floating debt of thirty thousand 
dollars was on hand—and no salary for 
Vail. Every officer in the company was 
tortured on every hand with demands for 
money. A small bill of goods amounting 
to seven dollars was refused Vail until the 
money was paid, and on the very site of the 
store which refused this credit, 15 Dey 
Street, New York City, stands the present 
building of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. No salaries were paid in full—it was 
“take what you can.” The notations from 
Watson’s diary at that time are full of 
grim humor: ‘Lent Bell 50 cents,” “Lent 
Hubbard 20 cents.” Tempting offers 
came to Vail from the railroads, pledging a, 
higher and more certain salary if he would 
superintend their mail buisness. Sanders 
was taunted by his friends, who told him 
that he had better tend to his leather busi- 
ness and quit playing on the ‘“‘wind instru- 
ments,” as the telephones were called. 

To make things worse, Bell, who had 
been to England on his wedding tour, re- 
turned in the most urgent need, disheart- 
ened and ill. He lay in a Boston hospital 
and sent forth a cry to the struggling com- 
pany. “Thousands of telephones are in 
operation in all parts of the country,” he 
said, “yet I have not received a cent for 
my invention.” 

A letter from young Francis Blake of 
Boston came to encourage the struggling 
company. This young Bostonian claimed 
to have a transmitter equal to that of the 
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company’s competitors. Colonel W. H. 
Forbes took up the financial burden which 
had grown so unendurable to Sanders, and 
became president of the National Bell 
Telephone Company with $850,000 capi- 
tal stock. He and young Blake had cer- 
tainly arrived at the right time. The com- 
pany was now put upon its financial feet 
and ready for carrying on a square fight 
which would make an organization such as 
Theodore N. Vail had planned—a national 
system, a world utility. 

Publicists and business men slowly began 
to realize its advantages. President Mc- 
Kinley was the first United States execu- 
tive to use the telephone to any great 
extent, and then governmental Washington 
adopted it with lightning rapidity. The 
great peace conference at Portsmouth, 
which closed the Russo-Japanese war, was 
virtually settled over the telephone from 
Sagamore Hill, with Theodore Roosevelt 
at one end of the wire. The power of 
Alexander’s trumpet, which called a soldier 
ten miles distant to battle, had been far 
exceeded in sober earnest by this modern 
wonder. 

Little by little the fondest dream of 
General Vail to have every home supplied 
with a telephone, to give to the humblest 
the same advantages and conveniences as 
those accorded the wealthiest, were reach- 
ing fruition. 

Following the establishment on a solid 
basis of the American telephone system, 
work for European exploitation was early 
begun. The results were hardly encourag- 
ing. Five-eighths of the British rights were 
purchased for $500 by a Providence man, 
who after working in London four months 
could not find one who would put a shilling 
in the telephone. An English review 
said of it, ““The telephone is little better 
than a toy. It amuses the English, but is 
inferior to the well-established system of 
air tubes.” The London editors stood 
aghast at a telephone in each room, de- 
stroying the privacy of public life. Even 
in 1882, Herbert Spencer wrote that the 
telephone was little known in English 
cities. 

The victory was won at last by Kate 
Field, who sang “Kathleen Mavourneen” 
over the telephone to Queen Victoria. 
The queen was delighted, asked Bell if she 
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might buy two telephones, and it was not 
long before all England was awakened. A 
tiny exchange with ten wires was opened in 
London, and in April, 1879, Theodore Vail 
sent an order to the factory in Boston in his 
terse, characteristic way: ‘Please make 
one hundred hand telephones for export 
trade as early as possible.” 

For many years the Emperor of Germany 
when out on a trip has conversed with his 
cabinet every morning by telephone. But 
the first great friend of the telephone in 
Germany was Bismarck, who in 1877 or- 
dered the first long distance line in Europe, 
connecting his palace in Berlin with his 
farm at Varzin, two hundred and fifty 
miles away. 

France pounced upon the telephone after 
the pioneer work had been done by private 
citizens, and in 1889 the French telephone 
business was virtually taken over by the 
government. Then began a reckless sys- 
tem of bureaucracy. The system of rates 
was turned topsy-turvy; the girl operators 
were entangled in a web of civil service 
rules, and could not marry without the 
permission of the postmaster-general. The 
difficulties surrounding the switchboard 
would have furnished the plot for a Hugo 
novel. There was no Vail in Paris to 
systematize the French telephone system, 
and the blunders made cost the government 
very dear. In 1908 the main telephone 
exchange in Paris was totally destroyed 
by fire, and there was a general upheaval. 
It would take four or five months to build 
a new switch board, said the European 
manufacturers, but an American—a repre- 
sentative of the Western Electric Company 
—offered to undertake the work in Chi- 
cago and to have it completed inside of 
forty days. The new switchboard was in 
operation in Paris inside of thirty-six days, 
representing such a feat as has seldom been 
accomplished. 

Eastern Hungary and Russia have man- 
aged to starve the telephone business; as 
Mr. Casson has said, “In each country the 
government has been a neglectful step- 
mother to the telephone.” Outside of 
Budapest, Vienna, St. Petersburg and 
Moscow there are few telephones. In tiny 
Switzerland the officials have always pre- 
ferred the telephone to the telegraph; !the 
historic Alps are virtually threaded with 
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the arteries of the telephone. In the Italian 
Alps, on the peak of Monte Rosa, is the 
highest telephone in the world. Strung at 
the order of Queen Margherita, it took six 
years to complete the connection between 
the top of the mountain and the queen’s 
apartments in Rome. 

In Turkey, the land of the Sultan, one 
finds marvelous development of telephony. 
In Sweden, Henry Cedergren had much to 
do with the place that Stockholm occupies 
as being the best telephoned city outside of 
the United States. Had he been the gen- 
eral manager of European telephones, as 
Theodore Vail was in the United States, 
Europe would have made a better showing 
in telephonic development. 

The Japanese regard the telephone as a 
precious heritage. There are twenty-five 
thousand patrons of the Tokio exchange, 
and it is impossible to supply the demand 
for enthusiastic Japanese applicants. In 
India and in Persia, the far-off Philippines, 
South America, Africa, Egypt and Algeria, 
the telephone has made itself indispen- 
sable. All the world is indeed made kin 
by the voice-bearing telephone wire. 

The United States has eight telephones 
for every hundred of population—while no 
other country has half as many. This indi- 
cates the initiative force that has made the 
wonderful and magical success of American 
telephone business. Under the repression 
of “too much government” in other coun- 
tries the development has been slow. Dele- 
gations from foreign countries are visiting 
New York almost every day in the year to 
study the telephone methods in use in this 
country—telephony at its best. 

* * 5d 

It was in the spring of 1907, just at seed- 
time, when he was busy superintending his 
farm in Vermont, that Theodore N. Vail 
was called back to the presidency of the 
great company which he had placed on a 
business basis years before. On this farm, 
nearly twelve miles square, where hun- 
dreds of cows and beautiful Welsh ponies 
were grazing in the meadows and on the 
hills, he was beginning to realize the ideal 
program of a quiet home life to which 
he had long looked forward. 

In the twenty years of his absence from 
the telephone world he had been doing 
many things. He had organized a system 
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of trolleys and electric lights in South 
America, and now felt that he had earned 
a holiday. While he was enjoying to the 
full the invigorating air from massive 
Burke Mountain, a delegation of telephone 
directors who had been with him in the 
early days—the days of Sanders and Hub- 
bard, Watson and Bell—the days of “‘lent 
Bell 50 cents” and Edison transmitters— 
a delegation came and in person to ask him 
to return to the telephone business. 

“Nonsense,” he said, “I’m too old.” 
But they refused to be turned away. Care- 
fully they laid before him the necessity of 
having his strong and experienced hand at 
the wheel, and there were many reminis- 
cences of old times and well-won battles. 
Still he shook his head. ‘‘All my life, ever 
since I was at Elk Run,” he said, “I’ve 
wanted to be a farmer.” This argument 
did not silence the delegation; they showed 
him now the great system which he had 
introduced needed his hand to carry it out 
according to his ideas. In his absence the 
telephone business had grown up by leaps 
and bounds, but it was sadly in need of a 
system—in need of such a system as only 
Theodore N. Vail could initiate. 

The call of the telephone was strong; the 
lure of work stronger. The old insistence 
or completeness of achievement and the 
appeal touching the dominating charac- 
teristic of his life, to make the telephone 
service national in the broadest sense of 
the word, was impelling. So he went back 
to the telephone world—back to work. 

“All my life . . . I’ve wanted to be a 
farmer.” Upon the allurements of his Ver- 
mont farm it has been my opportunity to 
look. The train arrived in the sweet dark- 
ness of budding dawn. The first rose tints 
of morning came while the soft mists, 
scattered like a bridal veil over the green 
hills, were passing. The overture of a day 
on the farm was being played in Nature’s 
inimitable symphony. The horses felt the 
tingle of a new day coming as they dashed 
around the curve of country roads and over 
bridges spanning crystal brooklets from 
the verdant meadows on to the simple 
white.towers of “Speedwell,” a real New 
England homestead retaining colonial feat- 
ures in its stairways and balconies, and 
surrounded by the bell-topped elms of 
which Lowell sang. Inside, the great cir- 
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cular library, with its shelves and alcoves 
of rare old books, and the spacious veranda 
surrounding it all, indicated the favorite 
retreat of Farmer Vail in the evenings— 
winter and summer. 

But “sun up” had come, and after break- 
fast was finished the great barns under the 
hill on the old “‘Sanborn place”’ were visited. 
Nearby was the ancient Fletcher farm, 
with its barn and great chimneyed house. 
The cow stable back by the side of the road 
had every convenience known, from ce- 
ment floors, sanitary stalls and drinking 
tanks, to automatic doors for the hay- 
mow, so that one man could care for many 
more cows than in the old way. Over two 
hundred Swiss Brown cows were content- 
edly chewing their cuds in stalls as syste- 
matically numbered as the names in a 
telephone directory. The sturdy little 
Swiss Brown calves were in striking con- 
trast to the dreamy-eyed and slender 
Jerseys. In the horse-barn nearby saddle- 
horses and heavy-draught animals an- 
swered to names quite as classic as those 
given to the Pullman sleepers of yore. 
From the Percheron two-year old to the 
Kentucky thoroughbred, there were enough 
blooded animals to make a good-sized 
county fair in itself. 

Swinging his cane and marching forth 
over his premises, in Panama hat and linen 
suit, Farmer Vail suggests President Taft 
sauntering out to the golf course. His 
keen farmer’s eye was vigilant in noting 
the progress of crops—to see that horses 
were exercised, chickens cared for, and to 
learn how the Welsh ponies and prize 
porkers were doing. In the spacious hot- 
houses and upon this farm were grown 
almost every edible known to tropic or 
temperate zone. Here year by year for 
thirty seasons Theodore Vail had sowed 
and planted and had always added some- 
thing to the inventory and the list of 
products garnered every year. 

Only thin glass partitions separated the 
luxurious pineapple, pomegranate and fig 
from the sturdy apple and cherry trees 
outside. In the fields the work is planned 
carefully. The crooked roads were then 
being straightened, new bridges built, and 
a dam was being constructed to provide 
water for an artificial lake and a pictur- - 
esque waterfall. On every hand the broad 
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acres presented views that realized the 
pictures of the farm boy’s dream. 

In the week-end days, with bulging port- 
folio, Mr. Vail works on and on amid the 
alluring scenes of “Speedwell.” In the 
evening he pulls his chair up before his 
great hearth side and revels in the old spirit 
of entertaining the neighbors. Above the 
fireplace hangs the frontlet of a great bison, 
the relic of early days when he helped to 
construct the first transcontinental railroad, 
and when a rifle was as necessary as pick 
and shovel. He smiled as he recalled the 
old days in the West, and sat down on the 
organ stool. 

From the hidden pipes the homestead 
was flooded with old-time song and melody, 
as the Master of the Wire-World forgot all 
else but the love of his home and castle, 
from which he was called to take up battles 
as real in building up homes and in making 
for progress as those fought in colonial 
days with flint and lock. 

* * * 

After having left the dream of days at 
“Speedwell,” and shortly after he had 
taken the reins for the second time, even 
as in the early days he had confronted 
financial storms, so a panic came—not a 
telephone panic, but a financial crisis by 
which all the great interests of the country 
were more or less affected. When things 
were at their worst, he sent out to the 
stockholders a letter formed according to his 
own homely, terse ideas: 

“Our net earnings for the last ten months 
were $13,715,000, as against $11,579,000 for 
the same period in 1906. We have now in 


the banks over $18,000,000, and we will not 
need to borrow any money for two years.” 


And through the dark and stormy days 
of this crisis the Bell system kept on its 
course without the parting of a lanyard or 
the shiver of a sail. 

Then began the great work of consoli- 
dation. Overlapping companies were uni- 
ted. The public was taken into the con- 
fidence of the president as to the plans 
and purposes of the Bell system. There 
was no secrecy or mystification. Ina plain, 
neighborly manner the people were in- 
formed of what he intended to do—and he 
did it. The industry was exploited by 
advertising, the same as any other success- 
ful business. Long distance problems were 
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conquered, and with a satisfaction that 
no one else could fully realize in 1910 Mr. 
Vail signed a thirty-million-dollar cheque 
for the control of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, accomplishing one 
of the greatest public-utility concentra- 
tions ever known. It consummated the 
great national telephone system which 
had lived in the mind of Mr. Vail since 
he first became general manager of the 
company. 

There were no “pools” or conspiracies 
of Wall Street—the completion of the Bell 
system was organized on the same basis as 
if there was a road to be straightened— 
and it was done for the interest of not only: 
the owners, but for the people it served. 
Efficient and practical methods, without 
coming in contact with the dull apathy of 
government exploitation, operate the tele- 
phone service of today. While quasi- 
public and subject to rigid supervision, it 
has required—as most great ideas need— 
the initiative force of such men of genius 
as Theodore N. Vail before coming to 
full fruition. 

Since 1881 the Bell system has passed 
largely into the control of small stock- 
holders, and its dividends are carried into 
more than a hundred thousand homes. 
The entire cost of the service in the country 
at $200,000,000 a year has been figured to 
be less than the American farmers earn in 
ten days. 

The immense number of “pay” booths 
at terminals, hotels and other public places, 
indicate the increasing demand for tele- 
phonic privileges. Aside from all other 
benefits, the telephone is bringing immi- 
grants of all nationalities to realize the 
necessity’ of learning the language, which 
is best understood over the telephone. The 
American ‘‘Hello” indeed means more than 
a greeting—it is both a command or a 
request—for five cents places the wires 
of all New York City in the service of the 
individual, night or day. 

How many times has a railway fare been 
saved by the use of the telephone, and how 
wonderful it is that the subtle but peculiar 
inflection of any human voice can be 
readily distinguished with the same uner- 
ring accuracy with which an endorsement 
on the back of a cheque could be verified, 
Although the speaker may be hundreds of 
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miles away, the telephone wire carries with 
it his personality in his voice. 

Since Benjamin Franklin flew his kite 
in Philadelphia to prove the existence of 
electricity, over one-twentieth of our 
national wealth, $6,000,000,000, has been 
invested in electrical development, and 
there are more electrical patents sent out 
in a single month today than the total 
number recorded in the Patent Office up to 
1859. But of all American patents, that 
of the telephone was admittedly “the most 
valuable single patent” ever issued. 

The one demand in telephony is service. 
In thirty seconds the operator at the 
switchboard secures the connection with a 
person miles away. Every moment lost 
by distance is eliminated, and now since 
Pupin has introduced a method of auto- 
matically propelling an electric current, 
we have dreams of talking across the 
ocean. And upon one of those character- 
istic “three staccato word”’ orders, of Theo- 
dore Vail—which, as they say, create 
enough work for three months—upon such 
an order captains and lieutenants are 
working to make him a birthday present 
of a talk across the continent. 

Neither time nor pains are spared to 
anticipate the needs and conveniences of 
the public. The rule is to look ahead, to 
anticipate what will give the people 
greater service. The cohesiveness of mod- 
ern business is a logical and direct conse- 
quence of the telephone, and it is these 
conditions, these ideas, these wants, that 
are recognized by the tall, white-haired 
man who rides to his Vermont home every 
Friday to spend the week-end at home. 
There, drinking in the fresh mountain air, 
he looks forward to the time when™the 
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spoken words may fly across the entire 
continent on telephone wires. Every 
farmer in the field, every section hand on 
the railroad, even in the dismal swamp, 
every man everywhere, man is always in 
touch with his fellow-man when the omni- 
present telephone wire can be tapped and 
the voice carried through the impene- 
trable jungle. 

Sitting in a suburban home, one may now 
with the combination of the Bell system 
and the Western Union, send at midnight, 
as I did, a cable to a friend in Switzerland 
and receive an answer at breakfast in the 
morning. Over twelve million miles of wire 
can now be utilized for telephone service. 

When I saw a tiny girl three and a half 
years old climbing up on a chair and talk- 
ing over the telephone, actually giving 


‘Central the number she wanted and sending 


her own Christmas greetings far away, in 
fancy she was actually talking with Santa 
Claus, telling him her little story amid the 
twinkle of Yuletide tapers on the Christmas 
tree. The world’s great fairy story is 
suggested in the universal ability to reach 
with the voice carried far above the roar of 
the tempest and the turmoil of a hundred 
cities to the remotest fastness of earth 
wherever a wire is strung. 

The long, weary days and nights in farm 
or ranch, prairie or forest—how lonely 
they would be but for the telephone on the 
wall! And here was a wee voice piping 
its little greetings over a wire on which 
thousands of other messages perhaps di- 
rected the movements of great corporations, 
governments and municipalities—and all 
these activities were reiterating the great 
voice of prophecy: 

“And a little child shall lead them.” 
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YNOPSIS—John Weatherbee, author and poet, comes to New York with his four- 

year-old adopted son, Jack, and takes rooms at Wartle’s boarding house. As finances 
dwindle, he keeps moving up until the ‘‘top floor back” is reached. Amid persistent dunning 
of Wartle, the landlord, and Mrs. Murray, the housekeeper, Weatherbee is kept in spirits 
by Warner, a blind newspaper man, who assures the young man that some day he will be 
famous. Weatherbee becomes rapturous in describing to Warner the girl who recited his 
prize verse at the exclusive ‘‘Ten Club.” The same afternoon this young lady, Miss Rosa- 
mond Kent, calls personally to urge him to attend a luncheon. Weatherbee introduces him- 
self as his own secretary. Rosamond recognizes a photograph of her sister Marguerite on 
Weatherbee’s table, and later informs her mother. Rosamond's father, ‘‘Dick” Kent, a Wall 
Street broker, objects to his daughter entertaining an unknown author, and when Weatherbee 
arrives Kent practically dismisses him, but not until Rosamond has learned from Weather- 
bee, who admits his identity, that the original of the photograph she saw at his studio is 
dead. Meantime, Wartle and Mrs. Murray conclude to get married, but Weatherbee is 
forced to vacate his rooms or pay his rent. Just as he is leaving, Rosamond calls, learns 
that Jack is her sister's son and takes him home with her. A publisher then appears on the 
scene and buys one of Weatherbee’s books, paying $500 on account. Weatherbee re-rents 
his room and sets out to find Warner. The advent of the check is duly celebrated. Little 
Jack in the Kent home wins every heart, even to that of the gruff Wall-Street magnate, who 
discovers that Jack is his grandson. 











CHAPTER XIX 


s3ACK struggled and grunted 
for his freedom until he be- 
came convinced that his ef- 
forts were useless as long as 
Kent wished to hold him in 
his arms, so he rested his 
head against Kent’s shoul- 
der and remained there for 
a short time, but the senti- 
ment was all on Kent’s side, 
for the little fellow was wait- 
ing patiently to be released, 
he wanted to get another 


eyes until Jack smiled faintly and re- 
marked in a quiet tone that showed he 
didn’t approve of the tearful attitude that 
everyone whom he had met in the house 
had taken toward him: 

“Everybody I have met in this house 
has cried all over me.” 

Kent rocked his head to and fro slowly 
many times before he spoke. 

“Have they all cried on you?” 

“All but the little girl,” Jack answered 
quickly. ‘Mrs. Kent cried, and Miss Kent 
cried down at our house and then she 











peek at the flowers in the beautiful con- 
servatory. 

Kent placed his hands on the child’s 
shoulders, pushed him back as far as his 
arms would reach and stared into his 


cried again up here, but the little girl 
just laughed and shook me.” 

“Well, you see the little girl hasn’t 
passed the laughing age yet. She laughs 
at everything, but she’ll cry too some day,” 
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and Kent shook the little shoulders af- 
fectionately, then pinched the cheeks and 
pushed the curls back from his forehead. 

“Do you like the little girl because she 
didn’t cry?” 

Jack nodded his head quickly and be- 
fore he had ceased, Kent inquired if he 
liked Mrs. Kent and the head continued 
shaking, and shook while he informed 
Kent in a most convincing tone that he 
liked all the ladies and just loved Miss 
Kent. 

“T want you to like me, too,” Kent 
whispered, “for I like you and I want you 
to be my chum. Do you think you are 
going to like me?” 

“Yes, I like you already. Miss Kent 
said that you didn’t talk much, but you 
do. You talk a lot, don’t you?” 

Kent’s mind was far away from any- 
thing humorous, but Jack’s frank remark, 
which was meant as a compliment, forced 
him to laugh heartily. His fingers wan- 
dered through the child’s curls;—he 
wound a curl around each of his fore- 
fingers, and would pull his hand away 
only to find it traveling back to pinch 
the rosy cheeks and from the cheeks it 
would go to the curls and back to the 
cheeks again. 

“Do I talk too much?” 

“No, I like to talk a lot and ask 
questions. Dad says I ask too many 
questions.” 

“Well, you just ask me all the questions 
you want to,” and he gave the cheeks 
another tender squeeze. “What time 
does your Dad put you to bed?” 

“About eight o’clock.” 

“T guess it’s after eight now,” and Kent 
drew his watch from his pocket and pressed 
the button quickly after he had glanced 
at it. “Why, it’s nearly nine o’clock. 
Joe will take you up to Miss Kent and 
she’ll tuck you away and I’ll see you in 
the morning and we will go and look at 
the flowers and have a big long talk. 
Have you got a kiss for your new chum?” 

Jack wound his tiny arms around Kent’s 
neck and kissed him affectionately and 
Kent held him tightly while ‘‘Joe”’ stood 
at the door and awaited orders. 

“Joe, take Mr. Mr. , take my 
chum to Miss Rosamond and tell her he 
is ready to retire,” and Joe led Jack up 
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the broad stairs and he pounded each 
step in vain with his tiny feet trying to 
make them squeak. 

“These stairs just won’t talk, will 
they?” 

“T dun-o es I ’ave eva heard ’em, but 
I guess if anyone can make ’em talk yo 
am that puson, chil’. Yo ’ave cernly 
started a buzz in this ’ouse such as I neva 
heard afo’. What is yo name, anyhow?” 

“‘Jack,”’ was the quick reply in a loud 
voice, and he stopped suddenly and stared 
up at the wondering white eyes that were 
glaring out of the black, shiny face at 
him. 

“Jack—Jack what?” 

“Jack; and I guess that is all,’’ and he 
pulled Joe on his way up the stairs, pound- 
ing away at each step in hope it might 
creak. 

Joe delivered him to the ladies, who 
received him as a long lost child and he 
was hugged by one until the other suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of him, but 
he still looked upon his reception as a 
huge joke and accepted it all playfully, 
laughing and struggling until he escaped 
from one only to find himself in the arms 
of another. 

Rosamond took charge of him for the 
night and his eyes opened wide when she 
ushered him into her room and he found 
that during his absence, a tiny bed which 
matched Rosamond’s had been placed 
there for him. 

“Oh, look at the funny little bed!” he 
exclaimed, as he paused just inside the 
door. 

“That is yours. Do you like it?” 
Rosamond inquired anxiously. 

“Yes, and it has got a little tent on it 
just like yours, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes, Helen slept in that bed when she 
was a little girl like you.” 

His eyes left the bed quickly and 
searched Rosamond’s somewhat reproach- 
fully for many seconds before he informed 
her with a great deal of pride that he was 
a boy. 

Rosamond apologized for her careless 
mistake and assured him with another 
kiss that she knew he was a boy and was 
very happy over the fact. The pride he 
had shown in his rather boastful way of 
announcing that he was a boy forced 
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her to refrain from informing him that 
there were no little boy’s night clothes 
in the house and he would have to sleep 
in one of Helen’s baby night dresses until 
Monday, so she decided to prepare him 
for bed and allow him to make the dis- 
covery himself and she waited with much 
pleasure to see if he would notice the dif- 
ference. She drew the thin, white night- 
dress over his curly head and smiled as 
she started to tie the baby blue ribbon 
about his neck. 

He examined his little bare arms, which 
stuck out through the short sleeves that 
came just below his shoulders and gave 
each sleeve a good pull to see if he couldn’t 
bring it down where he thought it belonged, 
but he found that his efforts were useless. 
He untied the little drawn ribbon in the 
end of each sleeve and gave it another 
severe pull. He glanced down at the 
body of the dress to see if it was cut on 
the same plan as the sleeves, but found it 
plenty long enough, in fact too long, for 
many inches were lying on the floor. He 
examined the sleeves again carefully and 
finally remarked in a puzzled tone: ‘This 
is the funniest nightgown I ever saw.” 

Rosamond bit her lip to conceal her 
smile and tied the blue ribbons of the 
sleeves in pretty bow-knots. 

“Tsn’t your nightgown like this?” she 
asked in a tone of forced surprise. 

“No,” Jack replied quickly, and he 
gazed with contempt at the blue ribbons 
and the long white lace which hung at 
the end of the sleeves. “My nightgown 
buttons down the front and has long 
sleeves and legs on it. This is like the 
ones they have on girl dolls in the store 
windows. ” 

“You'll like this after you get to sleep.” 

“Well, after I am asleep I won’t know 
I’ve got it on.” 

“No, you -will forget all about it: and 
Monday we'll get some with legs on them, 
just like yours.” 

“Maybe Dad will be back and take me 
home before Monday,” and he glanced up 
into Rosamond’s eyes with a hopeful smile. 

The humorous expression darted from 
Rosamond’s face and a sad twinkle crept 
into her soft brown eyes and her voice 
trembled as she whispered, “Don’t you 
want to live here?” 
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“Yes, I want to live here until Dad gets 
back.” 

“Then do you want to go back and live 
with your Dad?” 

“Of course, you wouldn’t want to go 
and live away from your Dad, would 
you?” 

“Perhaps I would if I liked some other 
place better.” 

“T wouldn’t like any place better than 
where my Dad is.” 

“Don’t you like it here?” 

“Yes, but I like our house better.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it isn’t so big. This house is 
like a big store and you haven’t any cat 
here.” 

“Yes, we have; there are two cats here 
and they have great, large, bushy fails 
and we have a nice bull dog and we have 
horses and we have two nice automobiles. 
You like automobiles, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but your stairs don’t squeak like 
ours,” and there was a challenging note 
in the child’s voice and a proud twinkle 
in his eye and he held his little head high 
in the air and waited for Rosamond’s 
reply, but she only twined his curls around 
her fingers and nodded her head in silence. 
She lifted him into the little bed and 
pressed her lips to his, but he pushed her 
head away gently and reminded her that 
he shouldn’t go to bed until after he had 
said his prayers and he kneeled at the edge 
of the bed and repeated the Lord’s prayer 
aloud. He didn’t hear the door being 
opened, for Mrs. Kent made no sound as 
she turned the knob and peeked in at 
the tiny figure and heard the words, “‘God 
bless mamma, papa, and make me a good 
child for Jesus’ sake, Amen.” ~ 

Rosamond placed her finger to her lips 
and her mother closed the door silently 
and. returned to her room. 

Joe paced up and down past the open 
door of the library until both hands of 
the clock which stood on Kent’s desk 
had reached twelve. He watched Kent 
who had been sitting’ on the divan with 
his elbows on his knees arid his face buried 
in his hands for at least an hour. He had 
often sat in a dark corner and watched 
him pace the floor hurling heavy clouds 
of smoke from his cigar when he was 
worried over the business wars of Wall 























‘“* He found Warner seated on the bench they called theirs. His slouch hat was crumpled in his 
left hand, his cane stood between his knees and his right hand rested on its handle. His head 
hung low and his white hair looked as if it had been pushed in every direction by nervous fingers.”’ 
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Street, but he had never known him to 
remain in one position without smoking 
as long as he had in the present one. He 
stood before the door and coughed me- 
chanically several times, but his efforts 
went unnoticed and he decided to try 
and interrupt the silence by speaking, 
though he spoke twice in a loud tone before 
he was heard, but Kent made no reply. 

“Can I get yo’ anything, sir?” he pleaded 
for the third time, and Kent only grunted, 
“Nothing, Joe, nothing.” 

“Do yo’ know it is twelve o’clock, sir?” 

“All right, Joe, lock up,” he ordered 
in a sighing voice that was strange to the 
servant who had listened to his gruff, 
boisterous tones for so many years. He 
pushed his hands into the pockets of his 
trousers, mounted the heavy stairs, en- 
tered his room and threw himself on the 
couch. Joe guarded his door and listened 
breathlessly until he was sure he heard 
him retiring. He looked at his watch as 
he stole down the hall and whispered to 
himself, ‘“Ma Goad, it am fo’ o’clock.” 

Breakfast was ready at eight o’clock, 
which was the usual hour. For years 
Kent’s fruit and coffee had been served 
in his room, or at his desk in the library, 
but he instructed the butler to serve his 
breakfast in the dining room. 

“Is Mrs. Kent having her breakfast 
in her room?” 

“No, sir, she is coming downstairs to 
breakfast this mornin’.”’ 

‘‘Are the girls going to dine downstairs?” 

“Miss Rosamond am, but Miss Helen 
is going to have her coffee and toast in 
her room as usual, sir.” 

During breakfast, Kent made several 
apparent attempts to be unconcerned and 
jovial, but his efforts were forced and his 
humor displayed the mechanism and 
struggle that was back of it trying to force 
it over the mind that was still in a be- 
wildered condition. 

Jack was so busy watching the coffee 
bubbling up through the spout of the 
French coffee pot, that it was hard for 
him to answer the many questions which 
were being hurled at him from all sides. 

Kent asked him for the third time how 
he slept and after he had given the ques- 
tion considerable thought, he replied that 
he didn’t know how he slept, he just went 
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to sleep and didn’t know anything after 
that, but Rosamond was perfectly capable 
of answering the question, for she had 
spent most of the night watching and re- 


-arranging the spread about his shoulders 


and she assured her father that he had 
spent a very peaceful night. 

“Isn’t Miss Helen coming to breakfast?” 
he inquired after the breakfast was half 
over. 

“Miss Helen is having her breakfast 
in her room,” Kent replied quickly, for 
he showed an eagerness to answer all the 
child’s questions and Mrs. Kent and Rosa- 
mond seemed anxious to give him the 
opportunity. 

“Is she having her breakfast in the room 
where she sleeps?”’ 

“a? 

“Is she ill?” 

“TI hope not,’’ Kent answered with a 
smile. 

“What is she eating her breakfast in 
her bedroom for then?” 

“She likes to eat her breakfast up there.” 

‘Dad made me stay in bed and eat my 
breakfast one day when I had a cold.” 

“Do you like to eat your breakfast in 
bed?” 

“No, you get the crumbs all over every- 
thing. The top is coming off!” he yelled, 
as he watched the steam force the glass 
cover of the coffee pot up and down. 

Kent always spent Sunday morning 
with his private secretary, but he was dis- 
missed without seeing Kent, though he 
insisted that there were several matters 
which needed Kent’s immediate atten- 
tion, but Kent sent word he was busy 
and to let everything stand as it was until 
Monday. 

Joe was ordered to raise all the sun- 
shades in the conservatory. Kent led 
Jack up and down the carpeted aisles 
and tried to explain the nature of the 
different flowers, but found he knew less 
about them than the child did himself. 

“Where did you learn so much about 
flowers?” 

“Dad takes me up in Central Park 
and teaches me their names. This is 
an azalea, isn’t it?” 

“I guess so,” Kent grunted, and he 
smiled at his own ignorance. “You see 
I don’t come in here very often. I don’t 
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have time. I guess I haven’t been in here 
in a year.” 


“Don’t you like flowers?” 

“Yes, I like them well enough. They 
look prettier this morning than I have 
ever seen them look before. Everything 
seems to be in bloom, doesn’t it?—and the 
birds seem to be singing softer—I guess 
they are singing for you. They yell so 
sometimes when I am working in the 
library that I have to shut my window, 
but they seem quite polite this morning— 
I like them.” 

During the conversation Kent had 
plucked a blossom or a bud from the many 
different plants and stuck the stem under 
the patches on Jack’s dress and when he 
left the conservatory he looked like a 
walking flower bed, for each patch was 
partly hidden with a bright flower, and 
each curl held a different colored pansy. 

“This is a fine day,’ Kent remarked 
pleasantly as he gazed up at the sun 
which was glaring down through his 
library window. ‘How about that auto- 
mobile ride?” 

“T’m ready,” Jack replied quickly. 
“But these flowers will blow off, won’t 
they?” 

“Let them blow off, there are plenty 
more where they came from,” Kent 
growled boastfully. 

The open car was ordered and Jack 
was bundled up in one of Helen’s seal- 
lined automobile coats. Kent laughed 
as he tried to turn the sleeves up to give 
Jack the use of his hands, but found it 
impossible, for after he had taken a few 
rolls in each sleeve, he found the ends 
were closed and hung in balls many inches 
below the child’s fingers. 

Jack clapped them together playfully 
and tumbled to the floor when he tried 
to walk and stepped on the bottom of 
the coat which lay in circles around his 
feet. 

“T’ll have to hold this up like the ladies 
do their dresses, won’t I?” and he tried 
to catch hold of the coat, but found he 
was deprived of the use of his hands which 
were buried in the long sleeves. Kent 
smiled as he watched him struggling to 
raise the heavy garment above his feet. 

Rosamond had watched the scene care- 
fully and studied her father’s affectionate 
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attentions and remarks with much pride 
and satisfaction. ‘“‘There seems to be 
more coat than man there.” 

“Don’t you believe it. There is more 
real man in that coat than anyone ever 
dreamed of.” 

“T guess you are right, father,” she 
said as she watched him draw Helen’s 
blue cap down over his curls that left 
nothing but large blue eyes showing. 

While Kent was showing Jack through 
the conservatory, the ladies were holding 
a meeting and they decided that they 
would not accompany their father on the 
automobile trip in order to let him be 
alone with Jack as much as possible. Each 
had planned some plausible excuse to 
offer when they were invited, but they 
discovered, much to their surprise, that 
no excuses or explanations were necessary, 
for when Kent pulled Helen’s little cap 
down over the curls, he took Jack under 
his arm, strolled out to the car, -tucked 
him under the robe and ordered the driver 
to drive to the Country Club. 

As they drove along the edge of the 
Hudson, he explained with childish en- 
thusiasm the different places of interest. 
Jack became an object of curiosity at 
the Country Club, but Kent forgot to 
even notice any of his fellow-members, 
for his time and attention were completely 
absorbed by Jack’s many questions. 

Kent was seldom seen at the Club; his 
great business interests claimed all of his 
time and robbed him of any pleasure of 
the many clubs of which he was a member. 
His great financial power and his gruff 
personality held him aloof from any 
familiar questions regarding the patched 
gingham dress, which held the attention 
of every person in the large room. 

Kent’s ignorance of plain lemonade 
was humorously displayed, for it was 
ordered and discussed and re-ordered at 
least a half dozen times before he could 
decide just what kind of a drink was best 
for the child’s health. He thought a cold 
drink would make him cold and a hot drink 
might make him hot. 

“Why not make one of plain, pure 
water of ordinary temperature and put 
no ice in it?” the waiter inquired, after 
he had shifted his weight from one leg 
to the other many times. 














“T guess that is a good idea,” Kent 
answered after he had thought it over 
carefully, but Jack said that he wanted 
a little piece of ice in it and there was no 
further argument on the subject. 

“Yes, put a little ice in it,” Kent sug- 
gested, as if the idea were his own, “‘but 
don’t put any cherries or acid or any of 
that truck in it.” 

“Oh, yes, put a red cherry in it!”’ Jack 
exclaimed. 

“Well, put a couple of cherries in it and 
hurry up with it. I could have made a 
dozen lemonades while you have been 
standing here!” 

The lemonade was served and Kent 
watched it and the cherries disappear and 


interrupted Jack’s party by asking be-. 


tween each sup if it was good. 

Jack was carefully wrapped in the large 
coat and they started back for the Kent 
Mansion. 

The slated roof of the Kent Mansion 
on Fifth Avenue and the old tin roof that 
covered the ceiling of the garret room on 
Twenty-ninth Street were heated by 
the same warm, friendly sun, but the walls 
of the Kent house surrounded more happi- 
ness than they had for many years and 
the slanting ceiling of the garret room 
hung over more loneliness than it had ever 
covered since it sheltered Weatherbee’s 
tall figure. 

There was a constant buzz of joy and 
happiness in the Kent house. The flowers 
in the large conservatory seemed to look 
more beautiful than they had ever ap- 
peared before, and the birds seemed to 
swing on the wire swings of their gilded 
cages and sing sweeter than they had 
ever sung before, but in the little garret 
room the conversation between Warner 
and Weatherbee jerked and dragged. 
Each man tried to force himself to talk 
and cheer the other and each one’s efforts 
were noticed by the other. 

Each man would unconsciously pause 
in the middle of a sentence and lapse into 
a long silence. Weatherbee had cooked 
a more elaborate dinner than had been 
served in the little room for many weeks, 
but it hadn’t tasted the same as the scanty 
ones where all three had sat together and 
joked over the absence of butter; some- 
times sugar and another time meat, 
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perhaps, but today there was more of the 
dinner untouched than had been eaten. 
Each man tried to convince the other 
how happy he was, or should be, over 
Jack’s future, but the statements were 
forced and the words were pushed and 
crowded from their throats. 

The financial success-that had entered 
the little room seemed like an unwelcome 
speck on the large, lonely gap which 
Jack’s absence caused. The little ray of 
sunlight which had crawled in through 
the tiny window looked lonely as it rested 
on the old rag carpet. 

Weatherbee sauntered to the window, 
drew the faded curtain aside and gazed 
up at the clear blue sky. As he held the 
colorless rag in his left hand, he pushed 
the right hand into the pocket of his 
trousers and the sound of the silver change 
surprised him and he drew his hand away 
quickly. He had forgotten that he pos- 
sessed such a thing as money. 

“Let’s get out of here, Warner,” he 
said impatiently. ‘Let’s get on the top 
of a bus and ride up Fifth Avenue.” 

As the heavy bus rattled its way up 
Fifth Avenue, Weatherbee studied the 
occupants of each automobile carefully 
and he glanced from the corners of his 
eyes at each window as they passed the 
Kent Mansion, but the little face he was 
watching for was missing, and his eyes 
wandered back into each automobile that 
passed. 

The traffic officer at Fifty-ninth Street 
brought all vehicles going either way on 
Fifth Avenue to a stop and ordered the 
cross-town cars to move quickly. Weather- 
bee searched each car carefully until his 
eye fell on Kent sitting with his arm around 
a bundle of fur-lined cloth. He seized 
Warner’s arm and gripped it tightly. 
“There’s Jack!’ he whispered. 

“Where?” exclaimed Warner. 

“Sitting down there in an automobile 
with Kent. I wonder if he’ll see us?” 

“Yell at him.” 

*“‘No, he may look up,” and Weatherbee 
rose to his feet. 

The officer signalled the Fifth Avenue 
vehicles to move and the large French 
automobile whizzed passed the rattling 
bus, but Warner and Weatherbee were 
not seen—for Jack was sleeping soundly. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Though Sunday served Warner and 
Weatherbee with a large share of loneli- 
ness, it flooded the Kent mansion with 
happiness, Mrs. Murray with excitement 
and Wartle with several new wounds from 
his dull razor. 

Mrs. Murray was to become Mrs. Wartle 
_at three o’clock. She had ordered Wartle 
to have the house smothered in shamrocks, 
and the orders were obeyed to the best 
of his ability. 

He thought the matter out carefully 
in his own mind and decided that he could 
smother the house as artistically as any 
decorator he knew of and by doing it, 
would save at least three or four dollars. 
He talked the subject over with all the 
florists on Twenty-ninth Street and 
several on Third Avenue and the lowest 
bid he received was three dollars, which 
didn’t include the cost of the shamrocks. 
He informed each one that he was willing 
to pay a dollar for the job, but it wasn’t 
worth any more. 

“Hall you ’ave to do his to set the pots 
haround hon the floor, hand then pick 
‘em hup hafter the knot is tied. Hit 
don’t matter where you set them—hit’s 
hall foolishness hanyway, hand hif Hi 
can’t get hit done for ha dollar, Hi will do 
hit myself. Hif you'll do hit for ha dollar, 
Hi’ll let you stay to the weddin’, hand 
you can ’ave supper hin the bargain. You 
hare Hirish, hand Mrs. Murray won’t 
mind, because she doesn’t care who his 
hat the weddin’ has long has they hare 
Hirish. You'll ’ave ha good time. Mrs. 
Murray ’as harranged with Sweeney to 
furnish the heating and drinking hand 
she ’as ’ired some fiddlers hand there’s 
going to be music too!” 

The temptations of the Wartle-Murray 
wedding didn’t appeal to the florists, 
who had other engagements to keep, so 
the decorations were to be made by Wartle 
who started down Twenty-ninth Street with 
atiny pot of shamrocks under each arm. 

There was no demand for such flowers 
in the neighborhood and after he had 
visited each florist, he succeeded in gather- 
ing seven small plants and five of the 
seven had long since passed their useful 
age and the withered stems hung life- 
lessly over the edges of the little clay pots. 
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He scattered the seven pots about the 
room and replaced them several times 
until he thought each plant made an 
excellent showing. He stood in the center 
of the room and eyed each decorated spot 
carefully. 

“Well, the place hisn’t smothered, but 
hit looks very tasty.” 

He wondered what sort of an impres- 
sion they would make on a person coming 
into the room, seeing them as they en- 
tered; so starting from the front steps 
he made a hurried entrance without be- 
coming at all excited over their brilliancy. 

“Hit’s because Hi fixed ’em myself 
that they don’t startle me,” he said. ‘‘Hif 
Hi ’adn’t seen ’em huntil Hi ’ad walked 


-hinto the room, Hi’m sure hit would look 


more flowery.” 

He lowered the blue window shades, 
closed the door, and went to his room 
mumbling to himself. 

“Hi’ve done my duty hand Hi know 
she’ll be tickled. Hif she hisn’t tickled 
when she see ’em, Hi know she'll be de- 
lighted when Hi tell ’er Hi fixed ’em hall 
myself hand ’ow cheap Hi got ’em.” 

He gazed into the mirror and heaved 
a deep sigh as he passed the ends of his 
fingers over the beard, which had been 
thriving for the past two days. 

“Hi wish hit was hon the top hof my 
’ead hinstead hof hon my face,”’ he whis- 
pered to himself, as he glanced sadly at 
the pieces of sticking plaster which covered 
the wounds inflicted by the last operation. 

“Hi suppose she’ll be hangry hif Hi 
don’t shave for the weddin’.”” He stood 
before the mirror some time figuring out 
the easiest route around the different 
cuts; he applied the lather and when he 
had shaved around the four pieces of 
sticking plaster, it was necessary to add 
three new pieces to cover the fresh cuts. 

“Hi look like ha prize fighter,” he 
grunted, as he looked at the long white 
strip that covered most of his upper lip. 
“Hit’s hall ’er doings, though, she hin- 
sisted hon hit. Hif Hi ’ad ’ad my hown 
way, Hi’d never ’ave cut ha ’air hoff hof 
my face hand hif Hi keep hon trying to 
shave myself, Hi’ll cut my face hoff yet. 
Hi know Hi will!” 

He had his own peculiar system of 
keeping books. Each penny he paid out 
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was carefully marked down in one book 
and the name of the article given which 
caused its departure. In another book 
he kept a careful account of each penny 
that found its way into the Wartle es- 
tablishment and he often sat for hours 
tracing the whereabouts of a penny that 
had disappeared unaccounted for, and 
once after two days’ strenuous figuring, 
he traced a single copper out of the front 
window into the hands of an organ grinder 
—but only once. It had never happened 
but once and would doubtless never 
happen again. 

He sat on the edge of his white iron bed, 
which still possessed a brass knob on one 
corner, and went over the expenses of the 
wedding, which were crawling up beyond 
his expectations. He had purchased a 
new white shirt that resembled linen— 
which tallied up eighty-three cents on 
the expense list. A collar of the same 
quality for fifteen cents and a red bow tie 
which looked like a continuation of his 
face. He pressed the end of his fore- 
finger against the large piece of sticking 
plaster which was hanging on his upper 
lip and grumbled to himself, ‘““Hi wonder 
hif she’ll hexpect me to call for ’er with 
ha ’ack hor hif she’ll be satisfied to walk 
hover. Hit hisn’t far, hand the walk will 
do ’er good hanyway.” 

After more than fifteen minutes had 
been spent in silent meditation it was de- 
cided to walk the bride to her new home. 
He felt sure she would growl a little at 
the start, but he knew that she would feel 
just as well after she arrived, so the new 
white shirt, the collar and red tie were 
donned, the corners of the different pieces 
of sticking plaster were pressed carefully 
into their places, the moth-eaten hat was 
tipped a trifle to the rear, and with the 
family umbrella he started for his bride. 

News of the Wartle-Murray wedding 
had caused a great deal of excitement in 
the neighborhood. Some considered it a 
great match, others considered it a foolish 
one. Some referred to it as a financial 
landing for Mrs. Murray. She had confided 
to her most intimate friends and friends 
of theirs the nature of her contract with 
Wartle, and she always spoke of it as a 
contract. 

When she informed her friend Hannigan, 
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the cab driver, that she was to become Mrs. 
Wartle, he threw up both hands, ‘“‘He’s 
a miser!”” But he lowered them quickly 
and yelled “Bully fer you!’”’ when Mrs. 
Murray told him that she had a written 
contract whereby everything that he pos- 
sessed, including himself, became hers 
before the knot was tied, and at her 
request, Hannigan agreed to be best 
man. He explained to her that he had 
never met Wartle, but she assured him 
that that didn’t make any difference. 
“He don’t know anny one that’s goin’ 
to be at the weddin’. None of his frinds 


_ is comin’. No one is goin’ to be there but 


moi frin’s. Oi didn’t allow him to invoit 
anny of his Johnny-Bulls. It’s goin’ to 
be a Irish weddin’. Oi’ve invoited ivery- 
body. The house is goin’ to be smothered 
with shamrocks, an’ it’s goin’ to be as 
swell a weddin’ as has bin pulled off on 
the East Soid of New York City in 
years!”’ 

Hannigan congratulated her on her 
business ability and agreed to bring his 
friends and be on hand at the appointed 
time. 

“Bring anny of yer frinds an’ tell thim 
to bring their frin’s. Sweeney is goin’ ter 
furnish the grub and there’ll be plinty 
fer all—and Sweeney is goin’ to be there 
himsilf.”’ 

She had.given up her rooms and in- 
formed the landlord that she would vacate 
them not later than Sunday noon. She 
owed him a few weeks’ rent, but explained 
the circumstances, including her marriage 
contract and assured him the rent would 
be paid as soon as she took possession of 
the Wartle estate. She had engaged the 
boys around the neighborhood to carry 
the furniture and all of her belongings 
over to her new home. They worked 
faithfully and had swept and scrubbed 
the floors of the two small rooms for their 
next occupant, and they were also to be 
paid liberally from the Wartle Estate. 

Anne McCabe, who was Mrs. Murray’s 
neighbor and lifelong friend, was to be 
bridesmaid and had promised to see her 
through and stick to the finish. When 
Mrs. Murray first broke the news to her 
and asked her to stand up with her, she 
replied, ‘‘Oi’ll be there, Murray, wid hoigh 
heeied shlippers on both me feet.” 
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She was surprised when she heard that 
Mrs. Murray was going to marry an Eng- 
lishman, but sincerely approved of the 
match after she had listened to Mrs. 
Murray’s side of the story. 

“Oi’m not gittin’ lazy, Anne, but Oi’m 
tired of chasin’ me knuckles up an’ down 
a washboard. Oi know Wartle’s an awful 
thing to look at, but he’s funny—sure, 
he’s as good as a circus to have about the 
house. I can’t look at ’im-without laugh- 
in’—and he’s as aisy to handle as a lame 
horse. He’s got a gorgeous house, plinty 
of money. It’s all moine and Oi’m takin’ 
no chances. He has no bum relations 
hangin’ around loik the last one Oi was toid 
to. Sure Murray had more hungry frin’s 
and relations hangin’ around than ye’ 
would foind in a ‘Poor House.’ Oi used 
to have to put me breakfast under me 
pillow at noight ar they’d have it aten 
before Oi’d git up in the mornin’.” 

They viewed the match from every 
standpoint and both agreed that Mrs. 
Murray had the best of it, “goin’ and 
comin’.”’ 

“Sure Murray give me the worst of it 
from the day Oi married him. He worked 
me loik a Jew would work a Christian, 
but it was a good lesson—it saved me 
gittin’ stung ag’in. Oi’ve had a lawyer 
look over this contract and he siz all Oi 
’ave to do is to sit back an’ take the 
money. He siz Oi’m the first American 
bride that has ever spilt anny English 
coin in the United States. He had his 
toipwriter copy off the contract an’ is 
goin’ to have it printed in the paper. He 
siz it’ll make thim hairesses that go to 
Europe wid a tub of money an’ give it 
to thim fureigners fer marryin’ thim, sick 
whin they raid it. He siz the King of 
England’ll go nutty wid rage whin he 
hears it.” 

Both were dressed for the wedding and 
waiting for the groom to appear. It was 
quite evident that red was their favorite 
color. The dressmaker insisted on making 
Mrs. Murray a low neck gown, but she 
positively refused and laughed at the 
idea. 

“Oi’ll be covered from the chin to the 
floor. Sure Oi have a neck on me loik 
a withered pickle and Oi’m not anxious to 
show it to everyone, an’ Oi want sleeves 
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in me dress too an’ Oi want thim to come 
clean down to me knuckles,” and her 
orders were carried out to the letter. The 
sleeves came to her finger tips and the 
collar of her dress reached the point of 
her long, thin chin. 

It was the wish of both ladies to have 
their dresses*for this particular occasion 
made of the same material and exactly 
the same style. They were both made 
by the same dressmaker. The black silk 
for the dresses and the red silk lace and 
ribbons for the trimmings were purchased 
by Mrs. Murray and everything, including 
the making, was to be paid for out of the 
Wartle purse. Each had arranged the 
other’s hair in the very latest style, and 
Mrs. Murray’s keen sense of humor brought 
forth a hearty laugh every time she caught 
a glimpse of herself in the mirror. 

“Sure ye are a picture, Ann, but Oi 
look as if Oi had bin hit wid somethin’ 
that spattered whin it struck me,” and 
she re-arranged the red lace shawl which 
was hanging over her head. “Sure Oi 
hain’t had these whoite gloves on an hour 
yit an’ they’re black already!” 

Miss McCabe assured her that she never 
looked as beautiful. 

“Oi may look beautiful, but Oi feel as 
if Oi was screwed up in a vice. These 
shlippers are pinchin’ the feet off of me. 
Ann, do ye think me old tan lace shoes 
would show from under this dress?” 

“No,’’ was Miss McCabe’s prompt and 
welcome reply. “Sure nobudy will be 
lookin’ at yer feet.” 

The white slippers were discarded and 
the old brown lace shoes which had done 
service for so many months took their 
place. 

“Ye’ll have to lace thim for me, Ann, 
for Oi can’t shtoop in this rig.” 

“Sure Oi can’t, nather. Sit down an’ 
put yer foot up on the chair here an’ Oi’ll 
do the best Oi can.” : 

After the shoes were laced, she stood 
up to see if they showed and to the de- 
light of both they were not visible. 

“Do they show whin Oi’m settin’?” 

“No, yer dress touches the floor an’ 
no one would ever know that ye had 
anny feet if ye didn’t tell ’em.” 

“Thank God for that!’ Mrs. Murray 
sighed with a great deal of relief. 
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The occupants of the different apart- 
ments on each side of the street who had 
not received invitations to the wedding, 
were seated at the windows to watch Mrs. 
Murray depart for her new home. A large 
crowd of friendly children had gathered 
in front of her house and waited for the 
bride to appear. Some of the little soiled 
hands were filled with rice, some were 
empty, while a few others waited with 
some small flowers they had plucked from 
a lonely plant which had been reared on a 
window sill of a crowded flat. A friendly 
cheer went up from the little voices when 
they spied Wartle’s small, fat figure slowly 
approaching under the moth-eaten silk 
hat. The many pieces of sticking plaster 
on his face caused a great deal of wonder- 
ment in the minds of the little folk. Some 
thought that he had been in a fight, while 
others said it was “fashin’ble’—that 
people always did that to their faces when 
they were. going to be married and that 
Mrs. Murray would have her face fixed 
that way too, when she came downstairs. 

Wartle elbowed his way through the 
crowd and mounted the stairs to Miss 
McCabe’s rooms. Mrs. Murray answered 
his nervous tap on the door and laughed 
heartily as she bade him enter. 

“Hare you laughing hat my new neck- 
tie?” he asked with a feeble smile. 

“No, Oi’m laughin’ at what it’s buttoned 
on. What toime is it?” 

“Hit’s ha little hafter two.” 

“Ye have a two-seated hack, hain’t ye?” 

Wartle hesitated several seconds before 
he found his voice and then announced 
in a guilty tone, “Hi ’aven’t hany. Hi 
thought we could walk hover. Hit’s such 
ha nice day hand hit hisn’t far hand—”’ 

Mrs. Murray didn’t give him a chance 
to explain further. 

“Go out an’ git the best two-seated 
hack ye can hire. Ye’ll not walk me to 
me own weddin’. Ye Jew ye—sure ye 
can walk if ye loik, but Oi’ll roid or Oi’ll 
not go at tall!’ and she assisted him out 
of the door and ordered him to get white 
horses if there were any in the city. 

When Wartle returned to the street 
unaccompanied by Mrs. Murray, a be- 
wildered expression crept into each child’s 
face and a short silence followed, but as 
soon as they recovered from the shock 
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they showered Wartle with more questions 
than he could have answered in a whole 
day, even if he had been in his right mind, 
but he was not. He was not only uncom- 
fortable in his new stiff shirt and collar, 
but he was very excited, he quickened his 
step to get away from the curious children, 
but they followed him, still inquiring for 
Mrs. Murray. He found himself complete- 
ly surrounded, and was compelled to stop 
and give an explanation. 

“For ’Eaven sake, keep quiet,” he 
shouted as he raised the faded umbrella 
high in the air. ‘There his nothin’ the 
matter. Hi’m goin’ hafter ha ’ack, hand 
Hi’ll be back hin ha few minutes.” 

He repeated the speech several times 
and some of the youngsters were satisfied 
with the explanation and returned to 
await his arrival at Mrs. Murray’s, though 
others followed him to the stable and rode 
back with him in his “ack.” 

Wartle protested vigorously and tried 
hard to keep the youngsters out of the 


. carriage, but they only laughed at his ex- 


cited chatter and as many as could crowded 
into the carriage and those who couldn’t 
rode on the front with the driver and as 
many more clung to the rear springs. 

His patience gave way entirely when 
the ones who had pushed their way into 
the seat with him insisted on knowing 
what had happened to his face. The 
perspiration had caused the corners of 
the different pieces of sticking plaster to 
curl up and they saw the cuts underneath 
and were convinced that his face was not 
slashed up in that manner just for style. 

“Did you stumble and fall?” one child 
asked, but Wartle made no reply. 

“No,” one of the thoughtful ones 
grunted, “‘if he fell his nose would be cut 
too. He couldn’t fall and hit both cheeks 
and his chin and neck without cutting his 
nose.” 

“Maybe something flew up and hit 
him.” 

“How could anything fly up and hit 
him in the neck?” 

The comedian of the party informed 
them that-lots of people got it in the neck. 

“I bet he was playing with the cat!” 
one of the smaller ones whispered con- 
fidentially to her brother who was seated 
on her lap. 
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They put the question to Mr. Wartle 
at once, but received no answer, but the 
problem was solved tn their minds. It 
was the cat—nothing but a cat could 
reach under a man’s chin and cut in that 
way. 

“Has Mrs. Murray seen you with your 
face like this?’ another inquired as po- 
litely as his curious little voice would 
permit, but the question was ignored and 
Wartle tapped the floor of the carriage 
nervously with his umbrella. He tried 
to gaze out of the window, but such a 
luxury was prevented by the young un- 
welcome guests who were standing on 
either side, unable to find seats. The four 
short blocks seemed a long tedious journey 
to Wartle. 

“Hi’ll smother before Hi get there,’ 
he thought to himself and when the car- 
riage stopped in front of Mrs. Murray’s 
the disappointed cry went up, ‘‘Oh, are 
we here already?’ and Wartle had to 
crowd his way out, but the treat of being 
in a real carriage hadn’t been offered to 
the children of that neighborhood before 
and they insisted on remaining in the 
vehicle until Mrs. Murray arrived. 

Wartle explained timidly as he wiped 
the perspiration from the well spots on 
his face, that it was impossible to get two 
white horses, but he got one. 

“Hi got one white one hand one kind 
hof ha yellow one. The man honly ’ad 
one white one left. ’E used to ’ave two, 
but the hother one died.” 

“Oi’ll bet this one is nearly dead or 
ought to be.” 

When they reached the front steps she 
threw up both hands, as she glanced at 
the horses with their heads hanging so 
low that their chins nearly touched the 
pavement. 

“Fer the love of Heavins, look at that 
pair of goats to draw annyone to a weddin’. 
Even the driver’s sleepin’,” she gasped 
when she espied the dozing figure sitting 
on the seat with his chin resting on his 
chest. 

The tails of the horses were worn quite 
short from constant labor. The flies 
kept them moving, and they had whipped 
the reins from the hands of their guide, 
who was slumbering peacefully, and they 
lay among their feet on the pavement. 
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A cheer went up from the little friends 
when Mrs. Murray appeared on the steps 
draped in her red lace veil. 

“Vell flouder,” she exclaimed, after 
she had taken in the picture with one dis- 
gusted glance. “Yell, and see if ye can’t 
wake thim two mules and the driver up,” 
and a roar went out from the little throats 
that, succeeded in bringing the man on 
the seat to his senses, but the flies held 
the attention of the rear end of the horses 
and their tails whipped to and fro while 
their heads still hung as if in a quiet dream. 

When Mrs. Murray closed the door of 
the carriage, several little flowers and a 
few kernels of rice found their way through 
the broken window, she waved her long 
thin hand, smiled and bowed her head 
at the friendly little tots who were crying 
at the top of their small voices, ‘Good 
luck—God bless you,” as the drowsy 
horses walked slowly up the street. 

When she stepped in the hall of the 
Wartle home she searched the walls and 
floor carefully and stood for several seconds 
before she spoke. 

Wartle studied the surprised expression 
on her face and interrupted the silence. 
“Ave you forgot something?” he whis- 
pered. 

“No, Oi’ve not forgot nothin’,’’ 
answered sharply, “but you have!’ 

Wartle looked blankly at the old um- 
brella in his left hand and felt for his hat 
which he found resting on the back of his 
head. ‘No, Hi ’ave heverything.” 

‘Where is thim shamrocks?” she growled 
in a low sarcastic tone. 

A smile crept over Wartle’s face. He 
raised both hands with much assurance. 
“Ho, Hi ’ave them hall hin ’ere,” and he 
threw open the door leading to the front 
room and rushed in to raise the curtains. 

Mrs. Murray made a slow stately en- 
trance into the room, and after she had 
surveyed it with one glance, she sank 
into the nearest chair, looked steadily 
at Wartle, who had removed the hat and 
was holding it far from his side to be sure 
he wouldn’t ruffle any of the silk. He 
rested a large portion of his heavy little 
figure on the handle of the umbrella and 
was smiling contentedly, but the smile 
vanished as he watched the angry ex- 
pression on Mrs. Murray’s face. 
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She looked at him, then at Miss McCabe 
and back at the withered shamrocks. She 
leaned back in her chair, pushed the tan- 
covered feet far out onto the floor, and 
shook her head silently for several seconds 
before she found words to express her 
disappointment and disgust. 

“Well, ye scar-faced piker!’’ she whis- 
pered slowly. “Ye scar-faced piker. Ye’re 
cheaper than a piker. A piker is a spend- 
thrift alongsoid of a cheap onion loik 
ye are. Here Oi’ve bin crackin’ up this 
weddin’ to all me friends an’ tellin’ ’em 
how the house was to be smothered with 
shamrocks an’ this is what Oi git. Look 
at it! Seven measly shrubs that are a 
disgrace to Ireland. Take thim out of 
here, take thim out back of the house, 
take thim anny place, take thim out of 
me soight. Oi wouldn’t have anny of 
me frin’s see em. There'll be no decora- 
tions. Oi’ll not be married in a house 
with a few pieces of withered fuzz loik 
thim settin’ around. They look as if 
they had just got back from some old 
man’s funeral. Go on, Oi tell ye, take 
’em out er Oi’ll throw thim out into the 
street!” 

While Wartle gathered the small pots 
together, he explained in a sad, quiver- 
ing voice that he had done the best he 
could. 

“Hi rented: hever shamrock that was 
hin the neighborhood. Hi went to hevery 
flower shop there his. Hi would ’ave 
rented some hother kind hof flowers, but 
you said you didn’t want hanything hin 
the ’ouse but shamrocks.”’ 

His explanation, which was delivered 
in a low, trembling voice, touched Mrs. 
Murray’s soft spot and she threw her hands 
into the air and roared hilariously when 
he stumbled over the small rug and fell 
headlong onto the floor, throwing the 
plants against the wall. 

After he had obeyed Mrs. Murray’s 
next order, he proved that he was more 
at home with a broom and dust-pan in 
his hands than he was with flowers. 

“Ye can lave thim in the room,” she 
said as she smiled at Miss McCabe, “and 
put the broom and dust-pan away.” 

She arranged the remaining shamrocks 
on the small table in the center of the 
room as Wartle made his exit. 


’ 
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“Oi can’t help laughin’ at ’im. He’s 
so rattled he don’t know whither he’s 
on his head or his feet, and the miser is 
so stingy he won’t go to a barber, but 
tries to shave himself and he has his fat 
face nearly cut off of him.” 

Hannigan drove up to the door with 
his own cab, and the two ladies hastened 
to the door to greet him. 

“He’s loaded to the neck,” Mrs. Murray 
whispered as she watched him climb down 
off the seat with his whip in his hand. 

“What is he bringing the whip in for?” 
Miss McCabe asked. 

“Sure someone would swipe it if he 
left it out there. Don’t say annything 
to him about drinkin’, fer he has an orful 
timper and he foights at the drop of the 
hat. Oi don’t know what he’ll do whin 
he sees Wartle. Ye know they’ve niver 
met each other. Lord, he’s pickled— 
look at ’im! He’s bringin’ the horse up 
on the walk to tie him to the iron fince.’’ 

“The police won’t lit ’im shtand there, 
will they?” 

“They will whin they foind out it’s 
Hannigan’s horse. Sure ivery cop in 
New York knows ‘Tom Hannigan’ an’ 
they all love ’im.” 

He mounted the steps in an unsteady 
dignified manner and greeted the ladies 
quietly, making no apologies for his condi- 
tion. He held fast to his whip while being 
presented to Wartle and gripped his hand 
tightly while he leaned far forward and 
squinted at the different pieces of sticking 
plaster. He threw a quizzical glance 
at Mrs. Murray, then viewed the face 
carefully again before he acknowledged the 
introduction. 

“Yer face looks loik a piece of cheese 
that the rats had been gnawin’ at,” he 
remarked quietly, bending over in Wartle’s 
direction so far that he lost his balance. 

Wartle caught him by the shoulders 
and teetered him back gently to a standing 
position. ‘Hi was nervous when Hi was 
shaving han’ the razor slipped.” 

“Shlipped,” Hannigan grunted, 
look as if ye fell on it!’ 

After he had complained of the room 
being extremely hot, Mrs. Murray and 
Miss McCabe assisted him and his whip 
into Wartle’s sleeping room which adjoined 
the parlor and succeeded in persuading 
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him to lie down until the ceremony was to 
be performed. 

Sweeney arrived with three of his choice 
waiters. All three were related to him 
and had been schooled under his personal 
direction and knew as much about a piece 
of corned beef or a cabbage as any human 
being should know who was obliged to 
eat them. 

The two ladies and Mr. Sweeney di- 
rected the arrangement of the dining- 
room, which was located in the basement, 
and it was soon put in readiness for the 
guests, who were arriving in parties of 
fives and sixes. The house was soon 
filled. The parlor in which the ceremony 
was to take place was quickly packed. 
Each step of the stairs served as a seat 
for three, and the narrow hallway was 
crowded with standees eager to catch a 
glimpse of the groom, whose frightened 
embarrassment had forced him to hide 
himself in one of the small closets. 

Mrs. Murray squeezed her way through 
the crowd, shaking hands and “God 
blessin’”” each one with a broad smile 
and a pat on the shoulder. She stood at 
the bottom of the stairs and threw kisses 
at those seated on the steps. 

“Gratin’s to ye all,” she yelled. ‘“Oi’d 
loik to shake yer hands, but Oi can’t git 
up there widout a balloon. Lord, ain’t 
it hot, and some frind has pinched me 
handkerchief.” 

“Ts this yourn, Mrs. Murray?” 

“It is,” she answered. “Sure Ann 
McCabe made it fer me herself an’ it 
ain’t big enough to dry a floi’s face wid. 
Oi’m afraid to put it near me nose for 
fear Oi’ll inhale it.” 

The talk and laughter fell to a whisper- 
ing buzz when it was learned that Father 
Gorman was elbowing his way up the 
steps. Those in the hall crowded toward 
each wall allowing him to pass into the 
parlor. 

“Well, Father, this is goin’ some, ain’t 
it?’”? Mrs. Murray exclaimed as she shook 
his hand, and her face was covered with 
a smile that extended from one ear to 
the other. “It looks loik the Hudson- 


Fulton celebration, only Oi haven’t got 
anny boats or water.”” She leaned forward 
and whispered, ‘but Oi have plinty of 
other wet stuff in the doinin’-room.” 
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The priest raised his hand in a dignified 
manner, but the gesture was accompanied 
by a smile, and Mrs. Murray replied with 
a wink: 

“Ye’ve niver saw me hushband, have 
ye, Father?” 

“Not this one.” 

“Oi must show ’im to ye. Ye’ll scream 
whin ye see ’im. He’s built loik a Spanish 
union, but he’s not half bad whin ye know 
or eg 

After the groom had failed to answer 
the many numerous calls which Mrs. 
Murray made in a voice that was heard 
on the opposite side of the street, the 
guests became curious and Mrs. Murray 
grew quite excited. Each room and 
corner of the house was carefully searched 
and when she opened the closet door 
adjoining a small, rear room on the third 
floor and saw Wartle sitting in the corner, 
she stepped back, seated herself on the 
edge of the bed and shook with laughter. 

“For the love of Hivin, will ye tell me 
what ye’re doin’ in there? Ye look loik 
a fugitive. Have ye done annything ye 
are ashamed of? Come out of there, ye 
poor divil, shure ye are meltin’ wid the 
hate. Ye look loik a boiled lobshter. 
Come out, Oi tell ye.” 

She pulled him from the closet, took 
the handkerchief from his trembling hand, 
wiped the perspiration from his face, 
pressed the corners of the sticking plaster 
into place and patted his shoulder gently. 

“Cheer up, this is only the beginnin’— 
stick to me an’ Oi’ll see that no one hurts 
ye. Come on, Oi want to show ye to 
Father Gorman.” 

She clutched his wrist in her hand tightly 
and dragged him through the tittering 
crowd to the parlor. 

“This is it!’ were the words she used 
to present her future husband to Father 
Gorman, who controlled his smile and 
greeted the groom cordially and held his 
hand, while he assured him that there 
was no cause for fear. 

“Is your friend here who is going to 
stand up with you?” 

“Hi don’t know,” he mumbled. “Mrs. 
Murray said she ’ad ’ired some friend of 
’ers to do that.” 

Mrs. Murray whispered to Father Gor- 
man that the man was there, but she 
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‘Jack gazed with contempt at the blue ribbons and the long white lace—'This ts like the ones 
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didn’t think would stand well unless he 
was propped up with something. “Ye 
better come in an’ take a peek at ’im be- 
fore Oi wake ’im up.” 

She pushed her way through the crowd 
hanging on to Wartle’s wrist. They found 
Hannigan stretched across the bed snoring 
peacefully, with his whip gripped tightly 
in both hands. 

‘“‘He’s dead to the wurld, he ain’t moved 
since Oi fetched ’im in here.” 

The priest shook his head sadly and 
murmured, “Too bad, too bad.” 

“His ’e hintoxicated?” Wartle asked 
innocently. 

“No, ye rube, he’s sea-sick from walkin’ 
around the water fountain in Union 
Square!” 

It was decided to let Hannigan sleep 
and have Sweeney act as best man. 

“Hi wonder ’ow much Mr. Sweeney 
will charge hus, ’e his hawfully ’igh-priced 
with heverything hin ’is restaurant.” 

“Tf ye spake of money agin ’till after the 
weddin’ is over Oi’ll pull all the stickin’ 
plashter off yer fat face!” 

The situation was explained to Mr. 
Sweeney, who said he was sorry that he 
was not the first choice, but would do any- 
thing to start the wedding bells ringing. 

After the ceremony, Sweeney called 
Mrs. Murray aside and informed her 
that there were a lot of “ringers in” 
present and wished to know who was to 
eat and who was not to eat. 

“Fade thim all, fade iverybody, fade the 
ones out on the sidewalk, send over and 
git your restaurant, give everyone a plate 
wid somethin’ on it and sind and git 
Hannigan’s horse a bushel of oats and a 
bunch of hay—fade iverything that has 
a mouth on it!” 

Her orders were obeyed to the letter 
and it wasn’t long before everyone held 
a well-filled plate in their hand and Hanni- 
gan’s horse had his face buried in a large 
bag of oats. 

Wartle made several attempts to escape, 
but Mrs. Murray held tight to his wrist 
and forced him to stand in the center of 
the room and receive the congratulations. 

It was nearly midnight before Mr. 
Sweeney, who was the last guest to de- 
part, made up his mind to leave. 

“For Hivin sake, Sweeney, don’t shake 
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me hand, it’s loik a Cannibul stake, it 
feels as if a shteam roller had run over it. 
Everybody has held it and shook it an’ 
squeezed it, ’till it’s numb. Oi can’t 
bind me fingers, but ye’re a King—an’ 
sure the name ain’t good enough fer ye. 
Sure ye spread a table here today that 
would make a King look loik a starvin’ 
pup, an’ I’ve aten ’till Oi can’t walk. 
Shake this hand, but shake it loitly,”’ and 
she presented Sweeney with her left hand. 

After he had left Mr. and Mrs. Wartle 
stood at the bedside and listened to 
Hannigan snore for several minutes before 
deciding what method they would use to 
get him home without arousing his temper. 

“Ye kape out of soight. an’ lave ’im 
to me. He'll be nutty whin he foinds out 
the widdin’s all over an’ he’d pick a scrap 
wid ye as soon as he saw yer face. Shtand 
out there in the hall an’ Oi’ll git ’im away 
somehow.” 

. “I’m ready,” Hannigan muttered after 
Mrs. Wartle had pulled at his ear for 
several seconds. 

“Well, git up, thin, sure it’s nearly twilve 
o’clock an’ yer horse is aslape on the soid- 
walk.” 

“Well, ain’t there goin’ to be no wed- 
din’?”’ 

“Sure the weddin’s all over an’ every- 
body is home an’ in bed but you, an’ the 
cop siz-he’ll run yer horse in if ye don’t 
kape him off the neighbor’s front steps.” 

“Where is the horse now?” and he 
rubbed his eyes with his knuckles until 
he succeeded in getting one of them open. 

“Yer horse is waitin’ fer ye on the front 
shteps. He’s tryin’ to git in here to git 
to bid wid ye, Oi guess.” 

‘And is the weddin’ all over?” 

“Sure it’s all over. Don’t ye remember 
what ye did?” 

“Did I do anything?” 

“Why don’t ye remember shtanding 
up wid Wartle?” 

Hannigan rubbed his eyes again and 
smiled faintly. 

“Oh, yes, I remember seein’ him, but 
I don’t remember the weddin’, I just 
remember that face. I'll never forget 
that face. It looked as if it had been 
tattooed with whitewash. I was paralyzed 
when I saw what ye had picked for a 
husband.” 
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“Sure, ye were paralyzed long before 
ye saw him, but Oi guess the soight of 
Wartle put ye out entirely!” __ 

“It was a knockout when I saw it. Did 
I stand up wid ’im all right?” 

“Sure ye was foine. Father Gorman 
had to hold ye, but ye shtood up as straight 
as an arrow. Don’t ye remember?” 

“Yes, I remember everything now.” 

“Tt’ll all come back to ye in a day or 
so. Come on now, go home an’ git some 
slape.” 

She assisted him onto his cab and he 
drove away laughing to himself, “T’ll 
never forgit that face.” 

“Hit won’t take hus long to hexamine 
hour weddin’ presents,” Wartle remarked 
dryly, when Mrs. Murray returned to 
the room. ‘We had ha lot hof people 
but there his honly two presents.”’ 

“Sure that spoon is from Ann McCabe. 
Who is the other one from?” 

“Hi don’t know. Hi was hafraid to 
hopen hit until you came.” 

Mrs. Murray opened the small package 
and removed a quaint silver pitcher with 
a card tied to the handle bearing the 
name of “John Weatherbee.” 

“Hit his second ’anded, hisn’t hit?” 
Wartle grunted. 
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“Oi don’t care if it is, it was moighty 
swell of him to give it to us, and we didn’t 
invoit ’im to the weddin’. It’s one of 
thim antake things of his that he is so 
crazy about. Sure he has the pawn shop 
stuffed with these kaind of things.” 

“Hi wonder ’ow ’e got this hout?” 

“Oi don’t know and Oi don’t care. He 
was nice enough to give it to us an’ it’s 
none of our business how he got it. It’s 
a little crame pitcher. Oi’ll have the gairl 
clane up his room fer ’im tomorry. Go 
to bed now, sure Oi’m dead to the wurld 
and ye have to git up early in the mornin’ 
and help the gairl clane up the house— 
it’s a soight, it looks as if it was hit wid 
a cyclone.” 

Wartle started to remove his coat, but 
was instructed to keep it on until he 
reached his own room. 

“Ye’re to slape in the back room, up- 
stairs. Oi’ll take this room. Tell the gairl 
not to wake me up ’till nine o’clock in the 
marnin’, Oi want ter git a good rist. Good 
noight and plisant drames.” 

She closed the door on the little fat 
figure and examined the pitcher care- 
fully. “It’s a rail antake,” she said to 
herself as she noticed the figures engraved 
on the bottom, 1863. 


( To be continued ) 


A LITTLE PARABLE 


] MADE the cross myself, whose weight 
Was later laid on me. 

This thought is torture as I toil 
Up life’s steep Calvary. 


To think mine own hands drove the nails 


I sang a merry song, 


And chose the heaviest wood I had, 
To build it firm and strong. 


If I had guessed—if I had dreamed 
Its weight was meant for me, 
I should have made a lighter cross 


To bear up Calvary! 


—Anne Reeve Aldrich in the book “Heart Throbs.” 
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URING the session of the 
\) «6Forty-Fifth Congress my 
husband, who had been a 
newspaper correspondent 
the previous year, took me 
as a bride to Washington. 
Having served in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives he was, of course, 
well acquainted with the 
Bay State delegation, and 


ys 
at AW. 
Se 
Be SE also with the local members 
of Congress. In this way I 


dropped down, as it were, into the midst 
of the whirlpool of social and political life. 

Our home (apartment houses at that 
time being almost unheard of in Wash- 
ington) was in a fashionable boarding 
house not far from the Capitol, and here 
we met daily such men as Vice-President 
Wheeler, Judge Knox, who retained his 
colonial style of dress (with ruffled cuffs 
and shirt bosom); Joaquin Miller, ‘The 
Poet of the Sierras,” who insisted upon 
wearing moccasins and sitting like an In- 
dian on the drawing-room rugs, to the con- 
sternation of the ladies of the house; 
Senators Allison, Ingalls, Logan, Cameron 
and many others equally prominent. 
There were also Representatives Reed, 
Powell, Burleigh, and a host of others, as 
well as men and women newspaper cor- 
respondents who held high positions on 
their several papers. 

The flowery rhetoric of Representative 
Tarbox of Massachusetts was music in 
my ears, and a wholesome ‘quarrel subject 
to the tapping of Speaker Randall’s gavel 
a source of wonder and amusement. 

I soon became accustomed to the faces of 
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some very attractive women whom I met 
each day in the corridors. These I learned 
were female lobbyists plying their trade 
among the members to further some bill 
in which they were interested. Pages 
would rush about the House presenting the 
cards of these women, and it was amusing 
to watch the faces of the recipients. 

The midnight sessions were a novelty 
to me. The dignity of the legislator by 
day often gave way to the impetuosity 
of the natural man under the stress of a 
filibustering session. 

I recall an amusing argument between 
Representative Conger (later a member 
of the Senate) and ‘“‘Sunset Cox.” After 
one of the latter’s gyratic mental efforts 
in which some cutting remarks were made, 
Conger, ever sarcastic, rose and remarked, 
“The gentlemen from New York reminds 
me of a monkey on a hand-organ, with 
jingling bells.”” Of course, Mr. Cox made 
a suitable reply, but his words were 
drowned in a general roar until the 
speaker’s gavel soon put a stop to the 
laughter. 

Upon another occasion a sudden ap- 
parition on the floor provoked merriment 
in the galleries. A Massachusetts member 
had slipped out into an ante-room to be 
shaved and upon hearing that his pet bill 
was under fire, he rushed into the House 
forgetful of his barber’s pinafore, and 
stood perfectly unconscious of his ludicrous 
appearance, his face covered with lather 
and a towel in his hand. It took fully a 
minute for him to realize that he was the 
center of amusement, when he made a 
parabolic exit. Among other laughable 
happenings Senator Thurman’s unex- 
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pected use of a great bandanna handker- 
chief was set down in the daily calendar 
of humorous events. 

A singularly happy event was the con- 
firmation of Mr. Hoar’s senatorship, which 
was brought to Mrs. Hoar in the Senate 
Gallery. I happened to be in conversa- 
tion with her at the time, and the tears 
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of joy:on that dear little woman’s face can 
never be forgotten. There were many 
beautiful women at the Capitol, among 
them Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, whose 
career has been unfolded many times. 

Mrs. Fassett, the artist who 
grouped and painted the famous 
men and women of the Forty- 
Fifth Congress, was also very 
prominent. A visit to the studio 
of that courteous lady is a pleas- 
ant memory. Her picture of the 
famous “Electoral Commission” 
with the world-renowned lawyers, 
Evarts and O’Connor, pleading 
their case before the United States 
Supreme Court and the Press gal- 
lery, now hangs in a corridor of 
the Capitol. For the most part 
the likenesses were skilfully exe- 
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duce so many figures into so small a space 
(my husband is in this picture among the 
members of the Press), and yet keep the 
features clear and discernible. 

The Press at that time contained the 
names of Ben Perley Poor, General Henry 
Boynton, White, Curtis, MacBride, Craw- 
ford, several clever women, and many 
other brilliant writers. The several news- 
paper offices were familiar ground to me, 
for my husband often allowed me to wait 
for him while he and “‘the boys” prepared 
their “stuff” for the morning papers. As 
a woman, I can never forget their unfailing 
courtesy. It was an education to sit by 
and watch the tense faces of these makers 
of history, as they scribbled off words that 
were to affect the lives and ‘interests of a 
great nation, yet they were ever ready to 
exchange courtesies with one another in 
the spirit of the newspaper fraternity, 
even though “‘a scoop,” as they termed an 
exclusive item of news, was the event of 
their journalistic day. I have never lost 
the spirit of good comradeship toward 
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all newspaper men. I admired them 
then; I always shall admire them. 

Many of the newspaper offices were 
situated in the basements of dwelling 
houses and were infested by the largest 
roaches I ever saw. To me these insects 
were a horror, but it was actually a pastime 
with the “boys” to make pets of them. 
One roach, they said, was trained to drink 
from their ink-wells, others were named 
for celebrities, and were given full right of 
way for their nocturnal visits, 

That “the boys” were always ready for 
a little bit of fun goes without saying. 
Aninvitation was accepted by afew of them 
to visit a celebrated Sulphur Spring, and 
courtesy, of course, compelled them to 
partake of the noxious, ill-smelling water. 
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This they did reluctantly, but were com- 
forted by a more acceptable after-draught. 
I do not know the quantity or the quality 
of their antidote, but they suddenly be- 
came conscious of a sensation something 
like combustion, and they were pretty 
sick fellows for awhile—for sulphur fumes 
and the after-draught did not harmonize. 
However, they stood the fun poked at them, 
and bore the results with admirable 
patience. 

It was my pleasure to be a guest at the 
home of Ben Perley Poor in Georgetown, 
where I was most graciously received. 
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Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the widely 
read novelist of those days, also lived in 
Georgetown, her windows commanding 
a fine view of the Potomac River. 

The cosmopolitan character of the city 
of Washington has always been one of 
its most attractive features. Even in 
1876 the foreign legations were always in- 
teresting to the newcomer. “All the 
world,” so to speak, promenaded on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and when one came 
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to know these foreign celebrities better 
through social meetings, they were still 
more interesting. At White House func- 
tions, which they attended in their several 
styles of full dress, I was deeply impressed 
with the truly gorgeous sight. The rib- 
bons, jewels of honor, and decorations are 
quite beyond description. 

The Potomac Flats were not filled in 
then, nor was the Washington monument 
completed. It was almost impossible for 
a newcomer to walk down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the sun and return in the shade 
without an attack of chills and fever, and 
a trip to Mt. Vernon was almost certain 
to produce a spell of this kind. I know 
whereof I speak—‘‘chills and fever” are 
not soon forgotten. 

How I loved to visit the big market 
place just off the Avenue! Good old 
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colored “mammies’” were crouching on 
the sidewalks surrounded by their wares— 
bunches of flowers, herbs, vegetables, 
sometimes fowl, and other eatables— 
and in their season, always baskets of 
persimmons. This fruit was new to me, 
with its unattractive, dull, shrivelled-up 
skin and I thought it was decayed, but 
“No, indeed, Honey,” I would be told, 
“they is just right now to eat—mus’ be 
laike that to be ripe, and not pucker yo’ 
mouth all up.” And sure enough they 


were, and I became a customer many 
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times. Roses—I simply revelled in roses! 
I carried armsful of them to my home each 
time I went to market; they cost so little 
and were so fair and sweet. 

I loved to be called “Honey” then. I 
loved the good old souls who used the term, 
and I shall always cherish their memories. 
It is such dead voices of the past that 
bring tears to our eyes at times. The 
roses, the place, the sunshine, and joyous 
life, all form a frame about the faces of 
the dear ones who have~ passed on to 
higher joys, and have left us still trying to 
console ourselves with earth’s blossoms 
and warmth. 
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Our 
landlady secured an old army ambulance 
from the Commissary Department, and 
with basketsful of everything from cham- 
pagne and fine chicken (‘‘Southern style”’) 
to currant jelly, we set off one bright 
summer’s morning for a day at “Cabin 


We had picnics in those days, too. 


John’s Bridge.” There had been a heavy 
rain the day before, and the road, though 
fair to look upon, proved a delusion and a 
snare, having been washed from under- 
neath by the deluge to a mere surface 
crust on top. About half way to our des- 
tination the mules that were 
dragging us along became em- 
bedded in the soft clay and 
our wagon toppled over most 
gracefully—or gracelessly, and 
we suddenly found that the 
lurch had left us all in one 
tangle of bodies—animate and 
inanimate. Our landlady was 
of a tragical turn of mind, and 
3 her favorite speeh, “Oh, for the 
touch of a vanished hand,” 
was ever on her lips. I used 
to suggest that the touch of a 
varnished hand might prove 
more useful in some parts of 
her house, perhaps, but on this 
occasion she forgot the van- 
ished hand and instead we 
heard from the depths of the 
ambulance, “I am dying, dying, 
I am bleeding from every pore!” 
We begged the men in the 
party to hasten and drag us 
out quickly because we remem- 
bered that she, poor soul, was at 
the bottom of the heap, nearest 
the heels of the struggling mules. While 
we hushed our laughter in real concern at 
the continued groaning from the semi- 
darkness within, they at last pulled her 
out from a melange of champagne, cream, 
lemonade and cold coffee, and she sat in the 
mud, covered with streaks of the currant 
jelly which she had mistaken for her life’s 
blood. It was so irresistibly funny that 
she herself rose to the occasion, dismissed 
her Charlotte Cushman role, and joined 
us in a hearty laugh. 

Those were happy days—one round of 
good times. Not the least of these 
rounds of pleasure were our afternoon 
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calls in public carriages, with a driver in 
brass buttons and other accessories of 
the private equipage, in vogue at that time; 
the amusing entrances into homes of the 
“nouveau riche” and lately installed wives 
of members struggling to be ‘‘in the swim” 
without knowing just how; and the gran- 
diloquent style of those who knew and 
feared not. The receptions at Governor 
Claflin’s and Senator Hoar’s homes were 
to us especially welcome, as they brought 
together so many people from Massa- 
chusetts. 

At the favorite theatre—in those days, 
The National— one met everybody of 
note, and the custom of exchanging seats 
between acts was both a novelty and a 
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pleasure. I recall my pride of heart when 
General Banks came and sat beside me, 
and at another time Judge MacArthur, 
while my dear one paid his respects to 
their lady companions. 

The pretty white bonnets which the 
elderly ladies wore on those occasions gave 
such an air of grace to their animated faces 
that one forgot age. 

At one matinee I saw a body of Ute 
Indians entertained. Their abnormally 
broad faces and piercing looks made my 
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heart beat so rapidly that I felt really 
ill. For had I not heard that an Indian 
Chief had lately fallen in love witha beauti- 
ful society lady with dark eyes, and had in- 
structed his interpreter to purchase her 
for his squaw? When told that he could 
not do this, be became very angry and 
threatening. I was alone, I had dark eyes 
—and when one of the Indians glanced 
my way I grew faint with fright. 

The Indian visitors were presented with 
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high beaver hats and a trunk by the 
President, and I was told that the appear- © 
ance of the red men wearing their new, 
headgear with regular Indian costumes, 
provoked much amusement. But I was 
glad when I heard that they—with hats 
and trunk—had all left the city. 

Among the prominent issues of the day 
was the Logan-Low controversy, in which, 
I believe, Low reflected upon Logan’s 
loyalty to the North. Matters became 
so serious that a duel was spoken of—the 
dispute was the topic of the hour. The 
arraignment of Belknap in the police court 
was another incident which I vividly re- 
call. It was written up in a most pictur- 
esque fashion by one of the Washington 
correspondents, whose descriptive style 
was said to be not unlike that of Charles 
Dickens. All sorts of ‘wire pulling” 
existed then as now, and corruption, fraud, 
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graft and such terms were often on the 
lips of the public. 

Small huts—refugee huts, they were 
called—tucked down among the houses of 
the rich, were held at fabulous prices by 
the colored owners, who knew that sooner 
or later the white residents would purchase 
the unsightly dwellings, if only to be rid 
of their undesirable tenants. The huts 
generally boasted of half a dozen round- 
headed, bright-eyed colored babies, and 
it was amusing to hear the mothers call- 
ing them away from “poor” white chil- 
dren, saying ‘“‘Come hyar, come hyar, yo’ 
keep away from that white trash, I tell 
yo’.” : 

General Ben Butler was at that time 
living in his big stone mansion on Capitol 
Hill. He and so many others who now 
are in the Great Beyond frequented the 
good old Willard Hotel, then the common 
rendezvous of the great men whose hands 
turned from the strife of the Civil War 
to join anew the bonds of this great com- 
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monwealth. We often attended dances 
at the Willard, and my wedding gown was 
worn with pride on those happy occasions. 
The hotels were almost entirely the homes 
of men in public life, and thus family 
secrets were freely aired, and private life 
was often subjected to public criticism. 

Those days are indeed past and gone. 
Most of those then in their youth have 
passed away—a few only still remain a 
part of the great panorama of Washington 
life. Human nature is much the same, 
but we who were a part of Washington 
society thirty-five years ago, feel that things 
were quite as well ordered in 1876 as they 
are today in 1911. 

Brides may go there, as many do, but 
perhaps having eyes they may see not, 
because times have changed even in the 
newspaper offices, and opportunities may 
not exist as they did in my day. But 
I know that a trip to Washington must 
ever be a happy memory to the new little 
wife. 
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j N the roll call of states, 
- Alabama will always have 
first place. Within the last 
decade she has also at- 
tained more than an alpha- 
betical distinction in the 
roll call for opportunity 
and development. The 
tourist traversing the state 
may have a panoramic 
view that arrests attention, 
but the traveler who goes 
among the people in the 
various counties, far from 
the trunk line highways, finds a charm ir- 
resistible. In touring Alabama the im- 
pression impelled upon the writer is ex- 
pressed in the one word “charm.” The 
climate was charming, the people charm- 
ing, the landscape was charming, and 
everything suggested the allurements in- 
corporated in that winsome word ‘“‘charm.”’ 
* * * 

The welcome master key is found at 
the state house, historic as the first cap- 
ital of the Confederacy. From a con- 
Spicuous point a large electric key, one 
hundred feet in length, stands out in 
bold illumination day and night, telling 
a story which is indeed a ‘“‘key” to the 
distinctive energy and spirit not only 
of Montgomery, but also of the state of 
Alabama. The Legislature was in session, 
and the various members, together with 
Governor Emmet O’Neal, and other state 
officers, were hard at work on current 
legislation. On the second floor of the 
State House the Commissioner of Agri- 





culture was busy among rows of seed corn 
and other agricultural products, at once 
indicating the basic agricultural interest 
affecting the development of Alabama. 
In these offices were found farmers telling 
of what they had accomplished upon 
Alabama soil. This individual interest 
and enthusiasm, and the facts brought 
out in the office of the Commissioner of 
Immigration was appropriate exercise for 
a tour of the state contemplated by a 
magazine editor. 

Invitations to visit various .sections 
bespoke a genial cordial spirit of Ala- 
bamian hospitality which in the South 
is a powerful influence in attracting home- 
seekers and investors of the right sort. 
Great cotton plantations and forests are 
being transformed into prosperous small 
farms, upon which are located many 
Northern farmers, who could never be 
induced to leave Alabama with all its 
allurements of climate and productiveness. 

* ok _ % 

“Way Down in Old Mobile” is the song 
that rings in your ears as soon as you 
find yourself in Mobile, where the charm 
of the Gulf breezes enhances the beauty 
of summer and winter climate. Its 
history the last century has been con- 
nected: with warlike events, and the forti- 
fications remind the visitor of the latest 
battles of the Civil War. All strangers 
notice and rejoice in the fact that good 
water seems to be general in Alabama, 
and around Mobile cluster a number of 
prominent summer and winter resorts 
with healthy conditions and a climate 
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not to be surpassed, while with the vision 
of the completion of the Panama Canal 
one recognizes that Mobile is located at a 
strategical commercial point. The river 
front tells the story at a glance. 

- “Mobile, export or import, Mobile’s 
the port”? was heard everywhere until 
everyone was trying to sing it as a song. 
The sail on the river enabled one to view 
the river front and to contemplate the 
extensive improvements already under 
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American countries has been a marked 
feature in the commerce of Mobile. The 
new concrete wharves being built, the 
dry docks and the busy scene along the 
water front present a panoramic picture 
that is impressive, and one need not be 
a prophet to foresee that a substantial 
foundation has been laid for a vast com- 
merce in the future. 
* * + 
One of Mobile’s landmarks is Bienville 
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way. Just above the city is a large 
anchorage basin for waiting vessels, and 
the shore line seemed as busy as the docks 
of New York, for on the day we were 
there something like forty or fifty vessels 
from all parts of the world were loading 
and discharging cargoes. The export 
trade of Mobile includes nearly every 
foreign country in an alphabetical list 
from Argentine to Uruguay. Even the 
latter South American republic took five 
million feet of lumber in 1908 and 1909. 
The development of exports to South 


Square, the gift of Citizen Bienville, an his- 
toric character, who gave the park, pro- 
viding that it should be open to the 
negroes as well as to the whites—a pro- 
vision always honored by his fellow- 
citizens whose kindly attitude toward the 
blacks is still indicated by the negro 
melody—“W-a-y down Mobile.” 

The old-time impression that because 
Mobile is on the river front, it is 
low, marshy, swampy and unhealthy is 
exploded, because the health records 
tell a different story. The city is the 
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distributing wholesale point for a large 
section, and has one of the largest 
wholesale dry goods stores in the South. 
Four trunk lines of railroads operate 
from Mobile, while sixteen direct steam- 
ship lines sail from the port, to say 
nothing of the transient steamships that 
come from all parts of the world. 

Not only has Mobile a splendid harbor, 
but it is the terminus of the largest river 
system of any state in the country. With 
over three thousand miles of navigable 
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consequence, considering the develop- 
ment of great industrial iron centers like 
Pittsburg. Not only railroad construc- 
tion, but a large river transportation 
combine to promote expansion of Mobile. 

There are over one hundred and fifty 
miles of streets in Mobile and magnificent 
streets they are, lined with towering old live 
oaks. Here was the home of the authoress, 
the late Augusta Evans Wilson, whose 
stirring novels have portrayed antebellum 
scenes which are permeated with the atmos- 
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rivers emptying their waters into the Gulf 
at Mobile, and the great river traffic with 
steamship lines running direct to New 
York, Europe, South Africa, Central 
America, South America, the Canal Zone, 
West Indies and Mexico, the cosmopolitan 
aspect of Mobile can be readily appreciated. 
The total exports at the wharves are esti- 
mated at thirty million dollars annually. 

By Mobile flow the waters of the pic- 
turesque Tombigbee, recalling that fa- 
vorite old song of the South. The great 
. iron and steel and coal fields at Birming- 
ham will be in direct river communication 
with Mobile, which is a factor of vital 





phere of “‘old Mobile,” and as one looks 
down that avenue of splendid live oaks, and 
sees beyond their magnificent vista the 
gleaming white of the porticos and stately 
columns of the Southern home so well 
known to the readers of her books, it 
seems hard to realize that all this may be 
supplanted by modern residences in a 
few months; and yet this seems inevitable 
when one studies the census reports and 
finds that the population of Mobile has 
nearly doubled since 1900. 
* * * 
One of the important factors in the 
industrial development of Mobile is the 
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North Mobile Development Company. 
Colonel Thompson has thrown into this 
enterprise all the energy and experience 
of years spent in the industrial develop- 
ment of Birmingham and other large 
towns of the South. 

In North Mobile is located the handsome 
concrete building of the Corinth Chair 
Company, which is the only concrete 
constructed and motor driven chair plant 
in the United States, and this new chair 
factory is only the beginning of many 
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breaking up the sod of a twelve acre 
farm in a day, so that in a very few days 
a farmer has his shack ready, the seed 
for his first crop in the ground, and is 
comfortably contemplating the day when 
he shall literally “sit under his own vine 
and fig tree,” or, what is better, a pecan 
grove that will yield a substantial revenue 
for a minimum amount of cultivation. 
No wonder that farmers from the North 
are fascinated by the prospects of land 
values, development and profitable farm- 
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other important industries of this character. 

For several years a large number of 
Northern people have been building 
summer homes and developing farms in 
Alabama attracted first by an equable 
climate, and later falling under the subtle 
charm of life in this winterless zone. 
With a number of gentlemen, who have 
made a great success of farm development, 
an automobile trip was made out to 
the country where the recently cutover 
forest lands are well adapted for a 
great variety of profitable crops. The 
land is rolling and. easily cleared, and 
traction gang plows are seen at work 


ing in the “Coast country,” often referred 
to as the “piney woods country.” 
Sociologists have agreed that climate 
makes the people, and eventually de- 
termines the fortunes of the land in 
which they live. While in Alabama there 
is a long and hot summer, the nights are 
cool, and there is a delightful season of 
balmy weather in winter, spanning those 
frigid months—the mere mention of 
which makes one shiver—with a cool 
snap now and then to remind one of 
the change of seasons. 
Across the Bay from Mobile lies Baldwin 
County, and one who knows Mobile knows 
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of Baldwin County. It is said to have made 
greater agricultural development than 
any Gulf Coast county. 

* * * 

Of course about everyone you meet 
keeps on telling you about the charming 
climate, soil, air, sunshine, trees arid 
water, and when you realize that there 
are an hour and ten minutes more sun- 
shine in Alabama during the first week 
of January than in the Northern states, 
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and seventy minutes less sunshine in 
broiling July, you can see why sunstroke 
is unknown in any part of the Gulf Coast 
country, and why. climate is the text 
handed out to tourists. 

The activity and swish of the paddles 
of the river boats suggests the ante- 
bellum days when the location of towns 
and cities along the river bank was neces- 
sary to the development of the state. 
Farming in Alabama appeals to new 
settlers with especial force because of 
the close proximity to good markets, 
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transportation facilities, together with the 
possibility of obtaining two or three 
crops a year from the same land, and what 
is expended in fertilizer is more than made 
up in the extra crop. 

Mr. Milton Whitney, who is in charge of 
the: soil survey work of the agricultural 
department at Washington, told me that 
the soil survey in Alabama has progressed 
more rapidly than that of any other state. 

While driving about the country, soil 
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and agricultural experts, sent here and 
there by the government and state to 
give advice and suggestions to the farmers 
opening up new acreage, were found every- 
where. The sandy loam so largely met 
with in Alabama varies in color from a 
reddish to a grayish tone and is from four to 
six inches deep, underlaid by clay. G. B. 
Maynadier, of the United States Soil 
Survey, has announced that soils of the 
character found: in‘and around Mobile 
and the Gulf Coast country are finely 
adapted to the production of small fruits, 
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as well as of cabbage, lettuce, onions, 
and other truck crops, and for cotton, 
corn and other staples. The climatic 
and drainage conditions make these lands 
easy of development, and if properly 
utilized for general farming or for the 
production of the special crops to which 


LOADING COTTON FOR JAPAN AT MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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they are adapted, their cultivation proves 
highly profitable. Then the host remarks 
again—don’t forget the climate. 

Farm after farm was visited in this’ 
district, in company with Mr. B. F. Cowen 
and Mr. George A. Maloney, one of the 
late Dr. S. A. Knapp’s boys from the 
Agricultural Department, neither of whom 
seemed to grow weary of relating the new 
possibilities of each district visited, where 
the farm development was in progress. 
One section, a mile square, of beautiful 
farming land has been devoted to a demon- 
stration of the best methods of soil prepa- 
ration, seeding, cultivation, fertilization, 
and all else that pertains to general farm- 
ing. To see a forest of stumps melt away 
into ploughed farm land in a few days 
indicated the new order of pioneering. 

The Mobile Farm Land Company 
operates a traction plow, modern disc 
plows and harrows to follow the stump 
pullers. The latest and best equipment 
is used, and the farmer loses little time 
in bringing his land to a practical state 
of cultivation. 

On this demonstration farm, early in 
January, the crops of velvet bean, cow 
pea and like forage and fertilizing crops 
had been planted according to scientific 
and modern methods of farming. 

As a means of educating the farmers 
of Southern Alabama and assisting new 
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NEGRO GIRLS AT WORK IN A STRAWBERRY FIELD ALONG THE QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 


settlers from other parts of the country, 


the Agricultural Department has learned 
by experience “that demonstration farms,” 
working in conjunction with the state 
government, produce definite results and 
have been the means of educating the 
farming community generally. The big 
Mobile County demonstration farm has 
attracted wide attention and inspired'a 
new and intelligent interest in farm 
development. 

One forty-acre tract on this big farm 
has been set aside to make tests of all 
kinds of seeds, trees, fertilizers and general 
methods of cultivation. Some of the 
experimental trees and shrubs from China 
and Japan have been planted on this 
farm, and arrangements have been made 
to test in Mobile factories the products 
of such trees as the Chinese ‘‘Rood oil 
nut,” valuable as a producer of fine 
varnish oils, the soy bean, and other 
crops, which have an established industrial 
value. 

Among the many popular resorts Of 
Alabama is the town of Fairhope, which 
has a reputation that extends far beyond 
the limits of the state. Founded by the 
Fairhope Single Tax Corporation of 
Chicago to put into practical use the the- 
ories of the “Single Tax or Georgian Philos- 
ophy,” every business plant in the place 
and most of its population are located 


on the four thousand acres of land owned 
in common by the members of the cor- 
poration, each of whom has paid a fee 
of one hundred dollars for the privilege. 
There includes the right to lease lands, 
for the period of ninety-nine years, which 
leases are transferable, and under which 
rents are paid annually on a basis of 
annual appraisements, which in 1911 
charged as low as fifty-two cents per acre, 
two miles out of town, and as high as 
seventy-five dollars for the. best lots in the 
centre of the business section. 
. Almost every acre of soil in Alabama 





LOVERS ON THE FAMOUS FISH RIVER 
Near Mobile 
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has been thoroughly inspected, and as a 
result the farmer knows what he must do. 
There are favorable conditions for prac- 
tically every horticultural product some- 
where within the borders of the state. 
The counties of Mobile and Baldwin are 
especially adapted for sub-tropical garden- 
ing, the growing of pecans and Satsuma 
oranges. Peaches and plums are im- 
portant fruits of the South, and growers 
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When we stopped for lunch someone 
brought forth Alabama apples. Apples 
are not grown to any extent commercially, 
although there are some very fine orchards 
in the northern portion of the state, as 
the climate and soil are the same as that 
of Tennessee and West Virginia, where 
apple culture flourishes. In Cullman 
County one grower realized six hundred 
dollars net from an acre of eight-year-old 











TAN NASHI (JAPANESE) PERSIMMON TREE, TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS OLD 


Fruit seedless. W.H. Wades place, near Loxley, Ala. 


One persimmon from this tree measured eleven and one 


half inches in circumference, and was served at lunch to an invited party of five people—each person had two slices 
and there were three slices remaining 


using scientific methods have enabled 
them to realize as high as $1.50 per bushel 
for peaches, and secure average net re- 
turns of from $200 to $300 to the acre. 
All over Alabama there are fine pear 
orchards, although many varieties are 
susceptible to blight; but some varieties 
have proven immune where proper atten- 
tion is paid to their culture. As high 
as a hundred trees are grown to the acre 
of the sand pear, and mature trees will 
produce from fifteen to twenty-five bushels 
of fruit, at an average price of one dollar. 


trees. The earlier varieties are better 
adapted to the soils and climate of Ala- 
bama and can be marketed twenty to 
thirty days earlier than those grown in the 
northern states. 

The strawberry sections of Catleberry, 
Brewton, Cuba, Bay Minette, Cullman 
and Thorsby have fine large fields of the 
berry of which quaint old David Fuller 


said “Doubtless God could have made 
a better berry, but doubtless God 
never did.” The growers seldom cul- 


tivate more than from two to five 
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acres each, and an organization of 
the growers has placed the industry on 
a firm financial basis receiving an average 
price of $1.80 per crate, with an average 
yield of about one hundred crates to the 
acre. This yield from land recently pur- 
chased at from four to six dollars per acre, 
with comparatively cheap labor, makes 
berry farming in Alabama an attractive 
and profitable vocation. 
* * ok 

While grapes have not been grown to 
any general extent, one farmer at Flo- 
mation realized six hundred dollars from 
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When one views the large fig orchards 
it Alabama, it brings to mind reminis- 
cences of fair Italy. One thinks of old 
Omar Khayyam, who insisted that he 
wanted to loaf and take his ease under a 
fig tree. A tree in full bearing will pro- 
duce from three to six bushels of fruit, 
selling at from eighty cents to one dollar 
per bushel. The fig tree, as is proven in 
Oriental climes, will stand more abuse 
and neglect than any other kind of fruit, 
but on the other hand will respond to care 
and culture just as quickly as any other. 
Nearly one hundred to three hundred and 





SAIL BOATS WAY DOWN 


one acre, the fruit selling at twenty-five 
cents a basket or ten cents per pound. 
This is the Scuppernong variety from which 
the famous Southern wine is made. Re- 
cent discoveries in the method of artificial 
ripening have given a tremendous impetus 
to the cultivation of Japanese persimmons. 
In nearly every section of the state per- 
simmons can be grown, and this explains 
why the average farmer believes that 
he can easily knock ‘the “high persim- 
mons” because he has both the pole and 
the real persimmons on his land. The 
trees are very prolific, and much attention 
is being paid to the cultivation of this 
fruit. 


ON MOBILE BAY 


fifty trees may be easily grown to the acre. 
President Thach, of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, with Prof. P. F. Williams, 
horticulturist, have made a record in 
their experiment station that have given 
Alabama products prominence, for they 
have given careful consideration to the 
primary and practical questions that per- 
tain to agriculture, horticulture, stock- 
raising and its varied industries. 
* * * 
ae Census Bureau assigns to the South 
the lowest death rate in the Union, 
and longevity tables show a greater number 
of octo and nono genarians than in the 
North. This is said to be due to the 
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aroma of the pines, antiseptic in their 
action, to the excellent drainage and 
the pure water and the even temperature. 

But one should not forget that with 
all her charms, Alabama is not the Garden 
of Eden. There are mosquitoes and 
malaria in Alabama the same as elsewhere, 
but the success of the conquest of these 
annoyances in the canal zone has started 
a general movement to neutralize these 
disadvantages. It takes as much activity 
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years of experiment discovered what crops 
could be raised and what could earn the 
food he must have for his family. Today 
it is possible for the young man going 
out to seek a home in a new location to 
get full facts and details of the possibili- 
ties there, the information as to just what 
crops will grow, and which can be made 
to yield the best returns, and how, before 
he even makes a preliminary trip. 

The splendid work of the Immigration 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE CAFE, “THE VINEYARD” 
Atop the fireproof Cawthon Hotel in Mobile 


to develop Alabama farms as elsewhere, 
but all things considered, the development 
for the effort expended certainly shows 
marvelous restilts. 

What a contrast there is between the 
pioneer seeking his home in the West in 
early days, blazing his own trail and 
speculating on the condition of soil where 
he finally decided to clear the land and 
build his log cabin home. Then there 
were no advantages of the Soil Survey’s 
observations—the settler depended upon 
his powers of observation and usually by 


Board of Alabama, under the direction 
of Commissioner Lee Cowart, promises to 
be of great assistance to the prospective 
settlers of Alabama. Mr. Cowart has at 
his hand detailed information on every 
county, locality, town and city of his 
state, and as he says, his “‘business is to 
answer questions.” And answer them he 
does, and dispenses information and 
figures, giving a hint or word of advice 
now and then. He knows that there is 
an excellent opportunity for millions of 
farmers to develop Alabama land on which 
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profitable crops will flourish. The whole 
situation is being studied scientifically, 
and much attention devoted to showing 
the Northern farmer who sold his high- 
priced land to settle on cheaper lands in 
the South where an abundant opportunity 
for diversified farming can be improved. 
What is adapted to the British and 
Scotch farmer, to the Italian, German and 
Scandinavian and Slav—this has been 
studied, and Mr. Lee Cowart is the man 
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country. Great shell heaps along the 
shore indicate that the Indian, in former 
years, must have subsisted to a large 
extent upon the shell-fish. Itseems curious 
that this food, used as a means of sub- 
sistence to the Indian, should now be 
regarded only as a delicacy by the white 
man. 

At present there is no indication of a 
diminution of the oyster on the Alabama 
coast, for Alabama owns two hundred 
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VIEW IN THE ORANGE ORCHARD OF J. M. KRONER IN THE MIDDLE OF MOBILE COUNTY 
The three-year-old orchard which took the prize at the county fair; Alabama clover between the trees 


who has the facts. Under the authority 
of the State Legislature, he with the 
co-operation of the other members of 
the Immigration Board—the Governor and 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Alabama— 
is making an aggressive campaign of 
looking out for homeseekers and develop- 
ing the right kind of immigration. 
* * * 

[N an early message to the legislature, 

Governor O’Neal urged oyster culture 
in Alabama, which contains one of the 
original oyster beds developed in the 





and fifty thousand acres of oyster bottoms, 
which a well-equipped oyster commission 
will soon bring to proper development. 
The oyster lands are being rented to men 
who will see that the extensive shell-fish 
resources of the state are conserved. 

In his message, the Governor called 
attention to the fact that if properly 
developed the oyster beds of Alabama 
should produce enough oysters to supply 
twelve million people, and he stated that 
the rentals for these lands should yield 
the state many thousands of dollars. 
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T Citronelle—beautiful Citronelle 


holds.in reverence the culture 
of Boston, and the wandering 
editor traveling that way was 
delighted to find people still 
insisting on having baked beans o’ Saturday 
nights. Citronelle had won distinction asa 
health resort long before the tourist went 
Southward. The picturesque little town 
stands on the summit of the pine-clad hills 
in the southern part of the state, and has 
associated with its history traditions of a 
tribe of Red Men roaming through the 
gulf country and wandering until they 
had reached the summit crowned with 
long leaf yellow pine trees, beautiful 
flowers and crystal springs. It is said 
that here the Indians had their sanatorium, 
and hither brought the braves who were 
ill and past the assistance of the medicine 
man. The word Citronelle means “T heal,”’ 
rather than a reference to citrus products, 
and is a tribute to the memory of the wise 
men among the aborigines. 

The town is located on the Mobile & 
Ohio railroad, and one can breakfast in 
St. Louis today and at Citronelle 
tomorrow. The climate is free from heavy 
moisture, and the plateau on which it is 
located furnishes excellent drainage, as 
the soil is very porous and the water from 
heavy rainfalls passes away quickly. 

Good people, a good climate—it seems 
as if all good things may be found at 
Citronelle. Everybody seems to be having 
a good time, and the goodly life led by 
Citronelle citizens makes this little city 
some thirty miles from Mobile attractive 





—a New England colony still. 


in many ways. The picturesque little 
town is surrounded by some of the most 
beautiful farms, highly developed by 
Northern farmers, who have the old-time 
neighborly spirit .in welcoming new- 
comers to make new homes on the large 
areas of cut-over pine lands which still 
remain. 

Every year in the latter part of March 
an excellent Chautauqua program is pro- 
vided. These celebrations have now been 
held for six years. The church, fraternal 
and organization spirit in Citronelle is 
very strong, and the public schools are 
part of the Mobile County system, which 
is the pride of the state. 

The visitor is not long in Citronelle 
before he hears the refrain of ‘‘Citronelle,’’ 
the product of a local poet: 


Long ago, the red-face maiden 

Roamed these hills, and named them, too, 
“Citronella,’’ perfume laden, 

“‘Healing’’ found her where it grew. 
‘‘Alabama,”’ hear her saying, 

“Here we rest’’—we rest from straying. 
Fate, alas, forbids her staying 

In these hills she loves so well. 





Far-off lands have fairer daughters, 
And they hear the ‘‘Westward Ho!” 
Now they cross her “‘sunrise waters,’ 
Dusky Maid ‘‘must go,’”’ “‘must go.”’ 
Now, for us, her springs are flowing, 
Fragrant ‘‘Citronella,’”’ growing, 
Flowers blooming, breezes blowing, 
In the hills of Citronelle. 


* * * 
wi of the most pleasant memories of 
a long journey through Alabama 


recalls a brief stay at Vinegar Bend as 
the guest of Mr. N. E. Turner, whose 
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great lumber mills turn out daily over 
300,000 feet of high grade, hard pine 
lumber for export trade, and whose other 
interests practically create the town, which 
his private railroad, the Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, connects with large forests 
in Mississippi. His business interests are 
immense, but his heart and hospitality 
have no limit. Of myriads who pass it and 
all who enter it few can ever forget this 
princely snow-white mansion with its great 
verandas and spacious halls. Surrounded 
by stately pines, magnolias loaded with 
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June 4, 1800, by a proclamation of the 
Governor of Alabama. From the orig- 
inal area of this county as first laid out 
have been taken twenty-nine counties in 
Alabama and sixteen in Mississippi. In 
this county, where is located the historic 
St. Stephens, was inaugurated the first 
governor of Alabama, and in this county 
also, near McIntosh Bluff, Aaron Burr 
was arrested when charged with plans to 
create a new republic in the Southwest. 
More than nine thousand acres of land 
were subject to entry here two years 





LOADING SUPPLIES AT COMMISSARY 
For transportation to the turpentine camp near Citronelle, Alabama 


fragrant blossoms, evergreen, massive live 
oaks interlacing their branches, effect- 
ing -perfect arches through which the 
flowers and foliage are seen in profusion. 
To meet a Southern host amid such sur- 
roundings and enjoy his simple, hearty 
and yet refined hospitality, and the 
courtesy of his accomplished family, was 
a privilege which was especially grateful 
in the midst of a strenuous and often 
fatiguing state-sight-seeing tour. 
* * * 
oe peichaentes ground was covered in a 
trip over Washington County, one of 
the oldest, and yet the least developed agri- 
culturally, in the state. It was organized 


ago, but at Fruitdale and Yellowpine 
there has been remarkable activity in 
the development of the cut-over pine 
lands. Hundreds of Northern farmers have 
bought and are rapidly clearing and im- 
proving their farms. It does not take 
long for the Northern farmer to recognize 
the value of a growing season sufficiently 
long to mature as many as three crops 
on the same land. The Washington- 
Choctaw Land Company has placed on 
the market a large area of this raw land. 
_* * x 

6 parsearaas folders are issued by the 

railroads, showing how to grow the 
famous Satsuma orange. These oranges 
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A TYPICAL FIELD OF WATERMELONS 
On one of the cut-over pine districts of Southern Alabama 


have been especially successful in Ala- 
bama, and the history of the trifoliate 
orange reads like a romance. This orange 
comes fron#€hina and Japan and was 
introduced in 1869 by the Agricultural 
Department in Washington as nothing 
more than a mere curiosity. It was later 
used as a hedge plant, and grown as far 
north as Washington, D. C., when it 
was thought that this orange could stand 
temperature as low as zero, but littie or 
no effort is now made to grow them com- 
mercially outside the gulf coast country, 
where the thermometer seldom registers 





SCUPPERNONG GRAPE ARBOR IN THE 
GULF COAST COUNTRY 


below twelve degrees above. There are 
very few varieties of citrus fruits that 
do not grow well on trifoliate stock pro- 
vided the soil is adapted for it. Every 
farm that was visited en route through 
South Alabama boasted at least a few 
Satsuma orange trees, and not a few are 
growing grapefruit in the extreme southern 
counties. 

Large numbers of commercial orchards 
are planted and set out this year. A vision 
of this country, with the air redolent with 
the perfume of orange blossoms, shows 
the possibilities of a realized dream. 

Dr. Scott, a prominent gar- 
dener and orange expert, of 
Baldwin County, made the state- 
ment that he would realize from 
$1,600 to $2,000 from his young 
orange grove this year. 

oo * * 

Grand Bay and Irvington, over 
fifty feet above sea level, are 
located in the district where tur- 
pentine and lumber formerly rep- 
resented the leading industries. 
With the passing of the tall trees 
of the forests, the country has seen 
a wonderful development in small 
farming. Situated but a few miles 
from the Gulf, there were found 
Indiana and Ohio farmers building 
fences about the little plots of 
cleared ground. Many of them 

















MODERN CANE SYRUP MILL 
Of George W. March, in the centre of Mobile county, 
machinery run by gasoline engine 






GRAPEFRUIT CLUSTER 
From Bancroft farm, Fairhope, Baldwin County, 
Alabama 





Near Irvington, Alabama 





A CLUSTER OF SATSUMA ORANGES 
From the orange grove of A. B. Gaston, in the center of 
Mobile County, Alabama, from tree six years old 





IRISH POTATOES, APRIL, 


Which yielded 350 bushels to the acre 





CASSAVA VELVET BEANS 


Grown for the root which makes a fine stock food, Growing on poles forty feet high at Irvington, Alabama 
rear Irvington, Alabama This is what Jack of the Beanstalk secured for his seed 
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had come there broken in health, but 
had found new life and resuscitation in 
raising vegetables during the months in 
which their oid homes were snow-bound. 
The piney woods have but recently 
been cleared away at Pennsylvania, and 
the spirit of the name immortalized by 
William Penn seems to have influenced 
every aggressive settler. The town was 
laid out by the Grand Bay Land Company 
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of the saw and the roar of the planer 
where a large saw mill represented the 
center of activity. When the trees were 
all cut and the lumber sent to nearby ports 
for export purposes, the spot was about 
to be abandoned when it was realized that 
here was a good location for a thriving 
town. The International Realty Associa- 
tion acquired and placed these rich lands on 
the market, which are being developed by 














GRAPEFRUIT ON THE RIVIERA 


and received its name because of the 
many Pennsylvanians who came to settle 
here, and the community has, like Topsy, 
just “growed.” -The sturdy Quaker spirit 
prevails, and all feel the pioneer’s pride in 
developing a new home in the South. 
Near Fairhope on the East Bay Shore, 
is Daphne, the winter home of Mr. 
Theodore P. Shonts, one of the most 
beautiful residences in the South, pictur- 
esquely situated among the magnolias. 
The birth of the town of Dyas came 
about with the stroke of the axe, the buzz 


the land-hungry pilgrims from the North. 
New settlers were enthusiastic over the 
great fields of velvet beans, which seemed 
to spring up like Jack’s fabled stalk. 
The gaunt wood stumps of cutover lands 
were artistically decorated by the creeping 
vines of the velvet beans, that suggested a 
landscape garden adorned with English ivy. 
There is something softly alluring in 
the name Bay Minette, located in the heart 
of Baldwin County. Development work 
is well systematized in Bay Minette under 
the direction of the Bay Minette Land 





FIG TREE FOUR YEARS OLD 
Near Dyas, Alabama, having more than a bushel of figs on it when this picture was taken 


PICKING STRAWBERRIES FEBRUARY 15, 1911, . 
In the sixty acre strawberry farm of the Bay Minette Land Company, Bay Minette, Alabama 
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Company, whose president, Mr. Hampton 
D. Ewing, is one of the most enthusiastic 
believers in the possibilities of the Gulf 
Coast country. After a visit to the lands 
of the Bay Minette Company, one can 





CORN, JUNE 1, 1911 
Near Pennsylvania, Alabama 


appreciate the enthusiasm of the settlers. 
The country is high and dry, being alto- 
gether some three hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Baldwin County is almost entirely 
surrounded by water, which has much 
to do with preserving an even temperature 
at all seasons of the year. Three crops 
every year—so the farmers on the spot 
insist they produce—as do all good ag- 
riculturists in the fertile Gulf Coast 
country. 

The one great purpose of the company 
seems to be to advance the land develop- 
ment along profitable lines and to assist 
every farmer to make his land more profit- 
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able. A battalion of powerful stump pullers 
have been at work clearing, which will 
put under cultivation more than four 
thousand acres of cut-over land. The 
attractive feature of the Bay Minette 
Land Company has been the facilities 
offered by the company for the clearing of 
land and for the building of real homes 
without the hardships encountered by 
ordinary pioneers. 

A trip to the tobacco country was 
made and here we had cigars rolled 





f 


OATS, JUNE 11, 1911 
Near Calvert, Alabama 


to our own taste, a luxury not to 
be had every day. The visit to the 
great shaded fields where the prepara- 
tion of the beds was under way, pre- 
liminary to the planting of this profitable 
plant, was greatly enjoyed and will not 
soon be forgotten. 

For a great many years tobacco-grow- 
ing has been carried on in various sections 





FIELD {OF ,;COW PEAS, GRAND BAY, ALA. 











of Alabama in a desultory manner, but 
it has remained for some alert and enter- 
prising Northern men to awaken an inten- 
sified interest in this valuable staple by 
the selection of a section in Baldwin 
County which is most favorable in every 
way for the growth and perfection of what 
is known as the Sumatra and Havana 
cigar wrapper. 

The discovery that growing tobacco 
under shade gives the leaf a more delicate 
texture, which is so much sought for in 
selecting high grade cigar wrappers, puts 
the matter of quality of his crop almost 





within the absolute power of every grower, 
his revenue depending entirely upon his 
own enterprise in developing the greater 
part of his crop under shade. When it is 
considered that the grower in this favored 
region gets from thirty to eighty cents per 
pound for his tobacco and that in other 
sections it is sold for from seven to ten 
cents—then the difference in quality which 
can be produced under the most favorable 
climatic and soil conditions is forcibly 
illustrated. The duty on this high grade 
Sumatra and Havana cigar wrapper 
tobacco is $1.85 per pound on that from 
Sumatra and $1.48 on that from Cuba— 
the latter being lower on account of the 
differential duties established by the 
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United States government in favor of Cuba. 

There are approximately 687,000,000 
pounds of tobacco grown annuaily in the 
United States which still enjoys the lead 
in the magnitude of production and prob- 
ably will always retain the first place as 
a tobacco-growing country. There are 
twenty million cigars consumed daily in 
the United States alone, and the import- 
ance of the establishment in this country 
of plantations that can produce high 
grade Havana and Sumatra cigar wrappers, 
can only be realized, when the immense 
total of the consumption of cigars is kept 
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in mind. Looking at the matter from a 
practical standpoint, it seems singular 
that this country has depended so long 
upon the small districts in Sumatra and 
Cuba adapted to the production of this 
high grade tobacco leaf for its choicest 
brands of cigars; but it has seemed in 
years past absolutely impossible to pro- 
duce anything to compare with it. 

The decision to develop the territory 
was not arrived at until the most ex- 
haustive theoretical tests had been made, 
followed by a practical demonstration of 
the actual growth and development of the 
tobacco leaf. There will be a million 
pounds of this extraordinary tobacco 
produced this year; and the market is 
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already awaiting the crop. The company 
have erected a large warehouse and curing 
plant at Robertsdale and here were three 
hundred thousand pounds of fine wrappers 
in the process of sweating. 





THREE-YEAR-OLD PECAN TREE 
Loxley, Alabama, which produced two pounds 


Under shade the quality of the leaf is 
so much improved that it brings fifty 
per cent more in price. Not only that, 
but under cover the production is increased 
from one hundred to two hundred per cent. 

The successful growth of the fine, cigar- 
wrapper tobaccos in the United States 
means that millions of dollars that are 
now being sent to foreign countries for 
tobacco will be kept at home; that when 
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this industry has been fully developed 
in Baldwin County, Alabama, it will 
take approximately 50,000 to 75,000 
laborers to harvest the crop and thousands 
of employes during the entire year to 
prepare the leaf for the market. It means 
the construction of tobacco-curing houses 
to take care of the tobacco on the farms 
and the construction of hundreds of 
curing plants and factories to take care of 
the leaf while preparing it for the market. 
The crops the past three years, since 
operations were begun, have proven highly 
satisfactory and profitable to the growers. 
* * * 
——— six hundred families of thrifty 
Germans make up the colony of 
Elberta, on beautiful Perdido Bay. If 
there is anything that Germans love, it 
is the cultivation of the soil, and their 
thrift and care are always refreshing. 
Elberta children have cheeks that remind 
one of the Elberta peach, and all the 
family helps in making the model home 
one of loving labor, cleanliness and pros- 
perity. Rapid strides in stock-raising 
are also being made by this settlement. 
Loxley, another Baldwin County town, 
has sprung into being within the last few 
years, and has attracted a large number of 
farmseekers, who have made remarkable 
development in modern agriculture. 
te * * 
REWTON is said to be the richest city 
per capita in the world after Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, and its wealth was 





LUMBER MILL IN THE YELLOW PINE BELT 











THE GULF COAST COUNTRY 


made from Brewton resources, without 
outside assistance or capital. Brewton 
was formerly known as a sawmill town, 
but the lumber camps have disappeared 
and homes have been built that are the 
pride. of Escambia County, of which 
Brewton is the county seat. The soil of 
Escambia county is especially suitable 
for growing Sumatra tobacco. 
Strawberries and peaches are also grown, 
and in going through this district was 
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a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
cattle in one year, demonstrating that 
stock-raising has engaged the serious con- 
sideration of the farmers. 

The Downing Industrial School for 
Girls at Brewton ‘owns one hundred and 
twenty acres of land, and is increasing 
its enrolment year by year as the curricu- 
lum adds to its list of special studies which 
are particularly adapted to the needs of 
the young people of the new South. 





PICKING TOMATOES IN THE WIRE GRASS COUNTRY 
Scene near Andalusia 


found an orchard of two hundred acres 
from which, it was claimed, twenty-eight 
carloads of strawberries, grown between 
the young trees, had been shipped North. 

At the state fair in Montgomery, a 
sixty pound sample of tobacco was ex- 
hibited which was pronounced by a govern- 
ment expert as fine as was ever grown in 
the country. Sugar cane also is being 
successfully raised here. 

Altogether the growth of Escambia 
county in the last ten years has shown an 
increase of seventy-seven per cent, and 
has made a record of shipping more than 


N the Yellow Pine district was found the 

typical lumber town of Lockhart. There 
is a fascination in the process of convert- 
ing great forests into the “finished” product 
so indispensable to builders the world 
over. Few specifications for a building 
are now passed without including yellow 
pine. From the process of felling this 
pine in the forest and taking it down into 
the log pond where ten million feet are 
stored, to hearing the busy scream of the 
saws in the mill and visiting the com- 
fortable quarters provided for the em- 
ployes of the various mills, the visitor 
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finds in Lockhart all the conditions of a 
model and interesting pine lumber town. 

Here it is that the famous rift flooring 
is made, admitting no piece in which the 
angle of the grain exceeds forty-five degrees 
from vertical. To have flooring that will 
not sliver or shell from wear—that is 
the requirement of “Heart Rift’ flooring, 
which is virtually made of the heart of the 
wood. As rapidly as the pine is cut off 
from the lands the settlers move right 
in, even while the camp fires of the loggers 
are still smouldering. This development 
after the primeval product of the forests 
has been taken, with no long lapse of 
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their town is a model, resultant of the 
work of the woodman who spared not 
the tree. 

Andalusia is the terminus of the Central 
of Georgia and on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroads, which the past few 
years have brought in a large influx of 
Northern farmers, who always look first 
to the railroad facilities in choosing a 
Southern home. 

The woodman is here, rapidly trans- 
formed from the sturdy typical habitant 
of the Northern lumber camp wearing 
mackinaws and spike boots, to the farmer 
who seeks to build a home in the forest. 





VIEW OF THE WHOLESALE 


time intervening, is a phase of interesting 
evolution from forest to crops in the 
field. For it proves how unnecessary it 
is for the refuse left by the lumbermen 
to remain for years as fuel for forest 
fires, when there are so many people eager 
to utilize this land if transportation and 
market facilities are afforded. 
* * * 

cy= of the few remains of Spanish 

occupation in Alabama is Andalusia, 
whose euphonious old Spanish name indi- 
cates one of the most lively little towns 
that believe in the modern way of 
building towns. Andalusia is another 
instance of development following in the 
wake of lumber-cutting, and the energetic 
Andalusians will not be satisfied until 


SECTION OF ANDALUSIA 
Many lumbermen have given up work 
in the woods, and are now cultivating 
trees with the same assiduous energy with 
which they formerly cut them down. 

Andalusia is also gaining distinction as 
a business distributing point, and her 
citizens are already telling of the day when 
she will take a prominent place in 
population as well as in alphabetical order 
in the list of Alabama cities. 

* * * 

There are many delightful cities in the 
Gulf Coast region, and much of the country 
is delightful. A pleasant home and a re- 
munerative business is assured to the man 
who is willing to work for it—and it 
is necessary to work wherever you are 
located. 
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PCA HE development of the min- 
i eral resources of Northern 
Alabama is one of the marvels 
revealed in the records of the 
mine production of the country. 
There are many Alabama citi- 
zens who can remember hearing in a vague 
way of the wonderful ore deposits in these 
hills, but little progress was made until 
outside capital was attracted and inter- 
ested itself in the great fields of coal, 
iron and ore deposits. 

Today, while riding about Birmingham, 
with its tall office buildings and busy 
thoroughfares, it seems impossible to realize 
that the town was only laid out in 1871 by 
James R. Powell, who has been called the 
“Duke of Birmingham.” William P. 
Barker, the city engineer of Montgomery, 
was employed to lay out the young city, 
and he made his plans with an eye to great 
future development. The first lot sold 
in the new settlement was: taken by the 
mayor of We- 
tumpka which 
is today worth 
more than 
$200,000. 

The devel- 
opment of ‘the 
city has been 
phenomenal— 
gas works, 
telephone ex- 
changes, street 
cars, theatres, 
newspapers, 
banks, in fact 
all the eviden- 
ces of an up- 
to-date city. 








ANDERSON PLACE, BIRMINGHAM, 
Overlooking the city 
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Coke and iron were first manufactured 
in Birmingham in 1874, and a little later 
a new shuttle oven was built to test the 
properties of the coal deposits of the sur- 
rounding country. The results gave this 
industry in Birmingham the needed im- 
petus. 

From the outset the one spirit that 
has characterized Birmingham is a word of 
three letters—Birmingham is a city of 
now. You feel the spirit of now bumping 
into you on every street corner, as you 
find your way about through the rush of 
business that is evident on Birmingham 
thoroughfares. 

Birmingham is a metallic city in every 
sense of the word. It virtually fixes the 
prices of pig iron in the markets of the 
world. The steel rails made at Ensley 
Mill, near the city, have become famous. 
It is estimated that approximately two 
billion tons of iron ore are contained in the 
iron ore beds of the district, to say nothing 

of the sixty- 
: eight billion 
tons of coal. 

The low- 
priced fuel and 
the abundance 
of raw mater- 
ial have been 
pre-eminent 
factors in the 
development 
of Birming- 
ham, which 
bids fair to 
more than ri- 
val the Eng- 
lish city—its 
namesake. 
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It has been said that everything from 
artificial limbs to automobiles and massive 
machinery is manufactured in Birmingham. 
Cotton mills and cotton traders are also 
found here, and in the beautiful valleys 
there are farms which indicate that agri- 
cultural development is not overlooked. 
The cement business especially promises to 
represent a future development whose 
record of growth and immense returns 
will place it among the leading industries 
of the republic. 

Birmingham “has all the ear-marks” of 
a coming great city. Healthfully located, 





NOCCOLULA FALLS, LOOKOUT 


more than six hundred feet above sea level, 
the home and manufacturing development 
of Birmingham reads like a tale of magic. 
When a great concern like the United 
States Steel Corporation invests six and a 
half million dollars in the development 
of its Alabama properties, it shows that 
the state’s advantages are conclusive to 
the metal world. There are more than 
fifty thousand wage earners in the city 
who have envelopes in a weekly payroll 
of one million dollars and over. Any lo- 
cality that has a good healthy pay roll of 
these proportions cannot help but forge 
to the front. 


THE MAGIC OF ALABAMA 





MINE DEVELOPMENT 


i ip history of the phenomenal develop- 
ment of Alabama could never be 
written without giving Anniston a promi- 
nent place. For the inception of Anniston 
was the expression of two personalities 
who desired to have modern facilities 
guaranteed to their townsfolk—Mr. Samuel 
Noble and Mr. Albert Taylor were the 
two men who conceived the ideas that 
founded Anniston. 

Located on the Blue Ridge chain of 
mountains, surrounded by rugged peaks 
and fertile valleys, the city certainly has 
both alluring climate and scenery. The 


~ 


MOUNTAIN, GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


planting of trees and the surveying of 
streets were undertaken zealously on a 
scale that should make Anniston a model 
city. St. Michael’s and other beautiful 
churches are a part of the city plan, and 
have secured from visitors the name of 
“Anniston the Brooklyn of the South.” 
The Noble High School and Noble In- 
stitute for Girls, the Presbyterian College 
and the excellent public schools give 
Anniston educational distinction. 

More soil pipe is manufactured here 
than in any other city in the country. Six 
large cotton mills consume all of the cot- 
ton raised in the district. Anniston mills 
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turn out the linen thread of which thou- 
sands of miles of fishing lines are made. 

Manufactures are diversified in Annis- 
ton, and although but thirty years have 
passed since the first house was built, 
Anniston takes her place today among the 
thriving cities of the South. Uniformity 
and care in the building of the city, and 
the rich and picturesque surrounding. 
farming district bespeak an important 
agricultural as well as industrial develop- 
ment. Anniston is situated in the very 
heart of the brown hematite district where 
graphite and other minerals are also found. 

* * * 


bE rersny is a charm in the alliterative 
term “Growing Gadsden.” The visitor 
has not been fifteen minutes in the city 
before he feels the impulse of the town 
that has grown, is growing and will grow. 
In Gadsden the live, wide-awake business 
men appreciate the value of manufac- 
turing plants. The Southern Iron and 
Steel Company, recently located at Gads- 
den, employs some two thousand men. 
When their plants are completed they 
will employ more than five thousand 
workers. Great beds of rich ore surround 
the town and are operated by the Con- 
solidated Iron and Coal Company. Almbdst 
within the city limits lie coal fields which 
show the highest percentage of carbon of 
any in Alabama. Just outside the town 
at Alabama City are two great cotton 
mills of sixty thousand spindles. 
Gadsden is a city of manufacturing 
iron, and five railroad lines offer trans- 
portation. The Coosa River is open to 
navigation for a distance of two hundred 
miles, and the United States Government 
is now at work opening up the river to 
Mobile. This it is believed will be com- 
pleted by the time the Panama Canal is 
finished.- The opening of the river will 
not only furnish Gadsden cheap water 
transportation to the markets of the 
world, but will furnish near the city three 
hundred thousand electrical horse power 
for industrial and domestic purposes worth 
as much as the untold millions of tons of 
coal in Alabama. 
Situated at the southern terminus of 
the historic Lookout Mountain at an ele- 
vation of nearly six hundred feet above 


ALABAMA 





STEEL PLANT OF THE SOUTHERN IRON AND STEEL COMPANY AT GADSDEN, 
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sea level, the town has that rare climate 
which is delightful either winter or summer. 
The broad, undulating valley of the Coosa 
River, together with the rolling plateaus 
of Sand and Lookout Mountains, furnish 
Gadsden an interesting and picturesque 
location—truly a “‘city of opportunity.” 
More than twenty different types of 
soil of the five hundred and seventy at- 
tributed to Alabama are credited to 
Gadsden district. Etowah County, of 
which Gadsden is the county seat, is 
capable of growing on its land almost 
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N the shores of the Tennessee River 

which loops gracefully through the 
northern part of Alabama from the 
eastern to the western boundary is a 
valley that has long been famous in the 
South. It is regarded as one of the richest 
and most productive portions, enclosed 
in mountains and high hills on either side, 


-and with an average width of thirty to 


fifty miles. The elevation above the sea 
is thirty-five hundred feet. 

There are minerals of various kinds, 
and the original forests of oak and hickory 


PEANUTS IN THE SHOCK ON THE FARM OF F. A. BIXBY, NEAR ROWLAND, ALABAMA 


all varieties of crops. Although cotton is 
the staple crop of the county, the farmers 
are now largely devoting their attention 
to diversified agriculture and stock-raising, 
while the timber resources have been the 
source of substantial revenue. 
‘ The new waterworks system of Gadsden 
is just being completed. A never-to-be- 
forgotten journey was taken with Mr. 
LeFevre to Noccolula Falls, on Lookout 
Mountain, where the water dashes over 
a high precipice into a great canyon below. 
Gadsden is best known in the personnel 
of her citizenship, who insist that they 
have a growing town, and can produce 
facts and figures to prove it. 


have been removed. The plantations of 
the Tennessee Valley have long been 
famous. 

At Huntsville, located in this beautiful 
valley, is the famous “Big .Spring,” 
from which the city derives its water 
supply. Discovered by John Hunt in 
1805, it has poured out of the rocks over 
twenty-five million gallons every day since. 
In 1819 Huntsville enjoyed the distinction 
of being the capital of Alabama, and it 
was here that the convention met to form 
the first state constitution. 

* * * 

Among the progressive towns in the 

Tennessee Valley is Florence, the home of 











Governor O’Neal, with cotton mills and 
other new industries awaiting the de- 
velopment of a new hundred thousand 
horse power development. 

td bd & 

Many of the Alabama counties have 
been named for revolutionary heroes 
or men famous in other wars. Lawrence 
County, for instance, takes its name from 
Commander James Lawrence of the Ameri- 
can frigate “Chesapeake” who was killed 





in the war of 1812. Covington County 
was named for General Leonard W. 
Covington, also a hero of this war. There 
are Clay County, Jackson and Jefferson, 
Monroe County, Lee County and many 
others preserving the soft and _limpid- 
sounding Indian names. 
Cleburne County was named for the 
Confederate General, Patrick R. Cleburne, 
and in this district gold has been mined 
near Dine Creek. Some years ago quartz 
was discovered which was found to contain 
a large per cent of free gold. 
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STRIPPING SUGAR CANE IN ALABAMA 
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In Clay County there has also been 
prospecting for gold. Silver has also been 
found. Copper mines have been developed 
for some years. Sulphur veins near 
Pyrrton are nine feet in thickness, with 
an average of forty per cent sulphur. 
Graphite, tin ore, yellow and red ochre 
of fine color and free from impurities, are 
developed near Talladega. 

In fact, in every section of the state 
there seems to be some one thing that 


excites in the traveler a great desire for 
further exploration. 

Four hundred million tons of iron ore 
are mined in Alabama every year, and 
while this is not as rich as the ores of Lake 


' Superior, the amount is much greater, 


and the fuel and fluxing supplies make up 
the difference of the percentage of metallic 
iron. The iron and steel industry, with a 
natural product of nearly forty millions, 
is the leading industry of the state. It 
is centered in and around the northern 
part of the state. 


PECAN ORCHARD OF E. G. RICKARBY, MOBILE 
Trees about seventeen years old and bearing more than one hundred pounds of nuts each per year 


FIELD OF UPLAND RICE, ON FARM OF FRANK HUGHES, NEAR ROBERTSDALE, ALA. 

















Ghe WIRE 
GRASS REGION 








* HE “Wiregrass Country”— 
though in the Gulf coast 
country—it is called because 
of the peculiar grass that 
grows throughout this sec- 
tion, an excellent wild hay 
for stock. Dothan has the distinction 
of being the metropolis of the wire- 
grass country. There it is in the south- 
east corner of the state, with a popula- 
tion of over eight thousand, and rapidly 
increasing. In direct rail connection with 
all the markets of the North, it is not to 
be wondered at that this bustling city 
with its stately residences, beautiful streets 
and avenues and well-kept lawns, has 
come to be a town of prominence since 
its foundation only twenty years ago. 
The lands about Dothan were supposed 
to be of little value before the war, and 
a quarter of a section was often exchanged 
for a yoke of oxen or some such purchase. 
Wild cattle of many kinds roamed through 
this section a few years ago which is now 
being rapidly developed into farms. 





Now Dothan, in the center of this terri- 
tory, is the pride of the county, possessing 
a United States Court House and Post 
Office building, three handsome, modern 
schoolhouses, banks, hotels, paved streets, 
a municipally-owned electric light and 
water plant, and passenger trains arriving 
almost hourly; besides cotton seed oil 
mills, ice and lumber manufacturing 
plants, iron foundries and machine shops 
—with all these, why should not the people 
of Dothan feel that their dream of making 
their town the metropolis of the wire- 
grass region has been realized? 

Model farms surround Dothan. The 
townsfolk point with pride to a statement 
of the United States Soil Survey that in 
their section the greatest variety of crops 
can be successfully grown. New dairy 
farms are being developed, and the health 
and vigor of the good townsfolk, who never 
fail to explain to the traveler that the 
Houston County death rate is about the 
lowest in the United States, 8.24 per 
thousand, evidence the advantages of 





MILLET FIELD, TWO MILES FROM DOTHAN, ALABAMA 
On the line of the Central of Georgia railway. Note the level land and the dense growth 
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situation, climate and natural advantages. 
The Dothan citizen drinks your health 
in artesian well water, of splendid quality. 

Fast and furious come the figures which 
they array before the visitor. They tell 
the story of a farmer in Houston County 
who made $147.50 net profit on an acre 
of potatoes, and the same season planted 
the same land again in cotton and 
produced a bale to the acre for his 
trouble. 

Then they talk about the Houston 
County strawberries, an acre of which 
are counted as valuable as four hundred 
dollars in the bank, affording a great 
opportunity for the new settler while 
unimproved land is on the market as low 
as ten dollars per acre. 

Dothan is not far from the beautiful 
St. Andrews Bay, Florida, which is a 
double land-locked harbor with excep- 
tionally fine anchorage. This harbor is 
said to be one of the finest government 
harbors on the coast. Schooners laden 
with fish of all kinds rendezvous here 
and indicate another valuable source 
of food supply and profitable business. 
Six hundred thousand dollars has been 


appropriated by the government for the . 


improvement of this harbor, which testifies 
to its importance commercially and stra- 
tegic position on the Gulf of Mexico. 
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DIGGING POTATOES IN SOUTHERN ALABAMA 







One is made to feel at home in Dothan, 
even before the ink is dry on the hotel 
register, which is the card of welcome. 
The folks at Dothan are glad to see the visi- 
tor, and still more pleased to see the pros- 
pective settler. They want the right kind 
of people, and don’t hesitate to say so. 
Every individual in the town, from boot- 
black to banker, believes in the town and 
is willing to sit right down and tell why. 


STUMP-PULLING WITH A TEAM OF MULES 




















S igeewane is something distinctive in the 
names of Alabama cities. One of 
the first towns that I visited was Opelika, 
where the movement was inaugurated to 
secure local aid and co-operation from 
business men and bankers toward hold- 
ing the cotton crop and conducting scien- 
tific marketing as well as crop rotation. 
The making of cotton in Alabama con- 
stitutes one of the leading enterprises. 
And it is called “making,’’ mind—not 
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COTTON FIELD IN JULY 
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only curtailed by lack of labor and 
reduced acreage occasioned by the boll 
weevil, 

The prices have averaged higher than for 
many previous decades, and the thirteen 
million bale crop of cotton from the 
South has long been accounted one of 
the most important necessities to clothe 
the world. Thirty-five million acres of 
cotton are under cultivation in the South 
this year. The cost of raising cotton has 


Note the gentleman standing in the center of the field, near Dothan, Alabama, on the line of the 


Central of Georgia Railway: 


“srowing’—an acre will make so much 
cotton and fifteen acres to the mule. That 
is the way they express it down in Ala- 
bama. 

The South today has a natural monopoly 
of cotton production. Four out of every 
five acres devoted to cotton-growing in 
the world, today, are found in the South- 
ern states, and the competition from 
India, Egypt and Africa does not seem to 
affect the demand for American cotton. 


The demand for cotton is steadily grow-: 


ing, while the size of the cotton crop is 


Yield over a bale to an acre 


necessarily increased together with its 
selling price, and this has led to a general 
diversification of crops. Eminent au- 
thorities have insisted that the production 
could be doubled’ by proper methods in 
seed selection. Nearly seventy per cent 


of the value of the cotton crop is in the 
seed, which in the earlier days was thrown 
away as waste. The use of cotton oil 
and cotton seed meal is increasing each 
year, so that the seed has had much to 
do with the increased value of the product. 

When one looks upon the rural land- 
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scape of Alabama and realizes that sixty- 
five million dollars every year is produced 
in the snowy balls that fleck her fields, 
one understands why the farmer clings 
affectionately to the crop that brings him 
quick cash returns and does not perish 
from crop to crop. It has been found that 
bales standing out in open weather for 
twenty and thirty years are still in good 
condition for use in the factory. No wonder 
that cotton is called the “‘cash crop” that 
brings sure results to every producer. 


THE WIRE GRASS 





EXHIBITION OF PRODUCTS OF THE GULF COAST REGION 








REGION 


With the advance of the Mexican cot- 
ton boll weevil through Dixie at the rate 
of seventy-five miles a year the farmers 
have through its ravages been compelled 
to turn to other agricultural channels 
and have invested in other lines which 
are now in process of development. 
While only two counties in Alabama 
have thus far been affected the danger 
of the weevil has had no small influence 
in awakening the attention of farmers to 
other staple agricultural crops. 
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AMOUS indeed is the 
Black Belt of Alabama, 
but it was not so called 
because of the many 
negroes who live there, 
but on account of the 
rich black loam so long 
famous among farmers. 
The Alfalfa Belt seems 
to follow the lines of the 

canebrake district, reaching 

from Mississippi to the east- 
ward of Montgomery. 
+ [er6 

One subject is always a 
popular topic of conversation 
in Alabama—river navigation 
—for it deeply tinges the 
traditions of the old days when 
water transportation was the 
most important factor in get- 
ting cotton to market at a 
profitable figure. 

Montgomery is located on 
the greatest river in Ala- 
bama, which is navigable to 
Mobile Bay by boats and barges. Its 
wharves and warehouses are owned by 
the city. The great power plant at 
Tallassee Falls on the Coosa river, fur- 
nishes the city with an abundance of 
electrical power, and lights up the great 
sign, in the construction of which twenty- 
five and a half tons of steel were used, 
Here appears the motto, “Montgomery, 
your opportunity.” 

It was a newspaper man named Mc- 
Kinley who gave the city this slogan, and 
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since that day “everything in-sight” has 
been seized and added to the opportuni- 
ties of Montgomery looked after by Secre- 
tary Bruce Kennedy and the Business 
Men’s League. 

A movable landing fifty feet square has 
been constructed at the river front, ad- 
justed by electric hoist to any river stage. 

In Montgomery one finds a live and 





GAY-TEAGUE HOTEL, MONTGOMERY 
One of the newest, modern, fire-proof hostelries in the 
South; built by Montgomery business men and opened 

in September, 1910 
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wide-awake Business Men’s League ready 
to show you the sights of the most thriving 
city of the South, with splendid modern 
buildings and banking facilities aggre- 









THE BLACK BELT OF ALABAMA 


produce alfalfa—knew, as all Kansas 
farmers living in that limited alfalfa belt 
know, the value of soil that will produce 
this most valuable of all forage or hay 

crops. Jones was ready to be shown. 
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HOGS FATTENING ON ALFALFA 


gating nearly ten million dollars. The 
_ Strangers are made welcome in Mont- 
gomery, and the handsome auditorium has 
a very large seating capacity. 

The Electric Power Company is inviting 
new industries to come to Montgomery, 
offering the cheapest electrical rates in 
the South. There are manufacturers of 
cotton seed products and fertilizers, office 
fixtures, foodstuffs, all kinds of agricul- 
tural products—for Montgomery is a 
city of diversified pursuits. Located in 
one of the rich agricultural districts 


He effected -communication with 
Mr. Frank D. Kohn, a prominent 
banker of Montgomery, which 
resulted in’ a trip down to make 
an investigation. After seeing a 
few small carelessly seeded fields 
producing abundant crops, he real- 
ized at once the possibilities before 
him. It did not take him long to 
decide. Purchasing a somewhat 
rundown farm in the vicinity of 
Montgomery, he at once began the 
improvement and stocking of this 
farm, and has in a few short years 
brought it up to a high state of 
cultivation. This alfalfa field today 
yields two to three tons to the 
acre in from five to six cuttings 
each year, which finds a ready market 
at twenty dollars to twenty-five dollars 
a ton. Alfalfa is not the only crop that 
Mr. Jones is growing. Oats, corn and 
other crops are rotated with excellent 
returns. This farm, with its pens well 
filled with Berkshire hogs, its pastures with 
cattle—a show place of Montgomery. 
* * * 

ONG before one visits Alabama, the 

information is at hand concerning 
Selma, whose winsome and _ attractive 








of the South, there are already more 
than four hundred miles of improved 
highways radiating from the capital 
city, with still more roads building. 

We found around Montgomery 
many of the most prosperous farm- 
ers in the state. A striking example 
of what a progressive Northern 
farmer, by employing modern 
methods, can do in Alabama, is 
presented by the experience of Mr. 
Wesley N. Jones, who moved from 
Moran, Kansas, to Montgomery 
County a few years ago. Mr. Jones 
had read that alfalfa could be grown 
successfully in Alabama and that there 
was much undeveloped land to be had 
at reasonable prices in that state. He 
knew the character of soil necessary to 





SOUTHDOWN SHEEP IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


name reconciled one to early rising to 
take the first morning train from Mont- 
gomery to visit the historic and noted 
metropolis of Dallas County, lying on 

















the boundary of the Black Belt. Dallas 
County was named in honor of the same 
man after whom Dallas, Texas, was called. 

Selma’s sons have long been noted in 
the country’s history—among them John 
T. Morgan and Edward G. Pettis, who 
for many years held foremost rank among 
the nation’s legislators. 

Here are beautiful wide streets shaded 
by giant oaks, and stately and humbler 
homes in which the stranger feels that 
a genial, loving, self-respecting home 
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The Selma of today is accounted one of 
the most attractive residential cities of 
its class in the South, and its location is 
particularly advantageous in providing 
cheap inland transportation. A greater 
development will follow the opening of 
the Panama Canal, when the iron and 
steel products of Northeastern Alabama 
shall eventually pass on to Selma and 
add a great manufacturing interest to 
the other resources. The city occupies 
a strategic position whose advantages are 








ALABAMA RIVER AT SELMA SCENE DURING COTTON SEASON 


spirit is pre-eminent. The river circles 
about a high embankment—for the city 
is located just at the big bend—and at 
the foot of this embankment steamers, 
loaded with cotton, lie at the levee or go 
swiftly down the Alabama River to the 
Gulf. The darkey roustabouts, as the boats 
unload, or are laden and depart, are still 
a picturesque reminder of ante-bellum days. 

Any Selma citizen can tell you at once 
why his town is the logical distributing 
point for the growing trade of the Gulf 
States. Originally known as ‘“Moore’s 
Landing,” it was settled in 1815, and 
while in its infancy—in 1825—was visit- 
ed by General Lafayette on his last 
visit to America. Among the last strong- 
holds of the Confederacy to fall, Selma 
held out until April 12, 1865, and since 
that period Selma has enjoyed a steady 
and admirable growth. 





manifest to every homeseeker or capitalist, 
who contemplate settling in the South. 

In the beautiful cemetery I reverently 
raised my hat at the grave of John T. 
Morgan, who was virtually the father of 
the Panama Canal idea. Nearby was 
buried his colleague, Edward G. Pettis, 
and in the same cemetery rest the ashes 
of Henry King, former Vice-President of 
the United States, a citizen of Selma. 

With electric cars, a post office ad- 
mirably managed by genial Major Scott, 
and her hotels, parks and beautiful homes, 
what more could be desired? 

A drive out of Selma into the surround- 
ing country, through the large industrial 
center which has developed within the 
last few years, revealed many teams at 
work making preparation for good roads. 
Here and there we passed the old plan- 
tations whose extent gave the impression 
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of ante-bellum times, but are now being 
developed and made to cultivate fruit and 
many agricultural products. 

The revenue from the cotton crop alone 
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duce without a moment’s notice a table 
of statistics showing that the average 
death rate of the United States is 15.09, 
and that those of Alabama show 14.20— 


¥ 





WHITE BURLEY TOBACCO GROWN NEAR SELMA, ALABAMA 


brings to Selma nearly eight million dollars 
annually: over seventy thousand bales a 
year are shipped from Selma by rail and 
water. 

The view on the river, as seen from the 
riverside clubrooms, revealed one of the 
most picturesque panoramas in the state. 
Climate and health seem to mean more 
in Selma than in most busy cities, and 
the methods of living are most interesting 
to the stranger. They live very largely 
in the open, and pulmonary and throat 
troubles are almost unknown. 

When the average Alabamian can pro- 


you don’t wonder at the emphasis so 
continually laid upon climate and 
health. 

Selma is especially favored with railroad 
facilities, with trains running in all direc- 
tions. A line direct to the coal and iron 
fields has already been surveyed. 

Much more could be written and told 
of the beauties and possibilities of Selma. 
It’s agood town in which to have your 
home and it’s a good town in which to 
have your business. On a trip South 
don’t fail to visit Selma as well as 


the rest of Alabama. 
* * * 








BARN OF ALFALFA HAY, LIMESTONE COUNTY 


AN evening at Uniontown was 
pleasantly spent at the hotel, 
listening to the stories told by the 
Colonel. During the evening many 
young farmers wandered in, and 
upon finding a stranger became 
keenly enthusiastic in telling what 
they had accomplished since estab- 
lishing their new homes in Alabama. 
Not far from the city, while making 
an automobile tour with Judge Taloe, 
we visited the State Experiment 
Station of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, at which some noteworthy 
experiments have been conducted. 
Here the wonderful possibilities 














of alfalfa were first demonstrated and 
exploited by Professor Spillman of the 
Agricultural Department. 

The beautiful old plantations on either 
side of the road stretching out as far as 
the eye could reach, furnished an inspiring 
scene of the South of today. Many in- 
teresting stories of recent developments 
were told by Mr. Davidson, the son of 
an old planter who has made a tremendous 
success in raising diversified crops and 
developing live stock.. 





CUTTING CORN 
On the farm of William Munford, Uniontown, Alabama 


At Oakwood we visited a beautiful 
little farmstead, typical of the cozy homeli- 
ness of the dwellings of the new South, 
where Colonel Munford has made a 
remarkable showing of what can be done 
by intensive farming. 

The beautiful country home, with its 
great verandas and wide-open hospitable 
portals, nestling amid live oaks and wide 
fields, certainly marks Oakwood as the 
realization of the model farm of which 
agriculturists dream. Here Colonel and 
Mrs. Munford entertain their friends 
with that kindly, old-fashioned hospi- 
tality that has always characterized the 
families of the old Southern aristocracy. 
Many of the families now living-in Ala- 
bama have come here from Virginia, 
and it was deeply interesting to listen 
to the stories told of the pioneer settlers 
of the Cane Brake district. 


* * * 
pss knows of Demopolis, the 

biggest little metropolis inthe South. 
The visitor is soon at home and court- 
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eously wearing a green alfalfa necktie to 
celebrate his presence in this city. Having 
previously met the indefatigable mayor of 
Demopolis on the train, one readily realized 
that the “go forward” spirit of Alabama 
would never swing backward when Mayor 
Jesse Bethea Hearin was around, for he 
is “the mayor” in the broadest sense and 
no mistake. 

. Demopolis has a history and a people 
peculiarly its own, that. make all strangers 
their own in a short time. - You know in- 
stinctively in Demopolis that it’s a good 
town and you want to stay. Here the 
waters of the Black Warrior mingle with 
those of the Tombigbee River, famous 
in song and story, and the purpose of 
having a city right here dates back nearly 
a century. 
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ALFALFA FED CATTLE 
On the farm of J. Y. Cantwell, Uniontown, Alabama 


The people of Demopolis, true to its 
name, “the city of the people,” realize 
their advantages today, and they inspire 
every visitor with such content and en- 
thusiasm that he goes away singing the 
praises of Demopolis. Its industrial ad- 
vantages are visible and both home and 
factory can secure good coal more cheaply 
than in any interior county in the state. 
Competition between the railroads and the 
river steamers operated all the year 
round keep the cost of transportation at 
a reasonable figure. 

A generous spirit of co-operation, enter- 
prise and loyalty actuates the people of 
Demopolis, which has come into striking 
prominence as the chief center of the rich 
alfalfa district of the South. One promi- 
nent authority has declared that any land 
on which alfalfa can be grown is worth one 
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hundred dollars per acre, and the stories 
of sowing alfalfa and producing a crop in 
ninety days would make even the alfalfa 
kings of ancient Persia, where alfalfa was 
first grown, sit up and take notice. 

A ride to Compton’s farm demon- 
strated what could be accomplished by 
hard work and alfalfa fields. A young 
man came to Demopolis five .years ago 
and worked for sixteen dollars a month, 
and now operates and owns with his associ- 
ates a plantation valued at sixty thousand 
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While there are many mills and in- 
dustries located at Demopolis, the one 
thing that has attracted the attention 
of the capitalist is the making of Portland 
cement. The city is located upon a great 
bed of limestone admirably suited to this 
purpose. Transportation facilities af- 
forded by the river and railroads have 
rapidly’ increased the use of cement by 
farmers, and the small cities developing 
would seem to indicate that this is a 
coming industry for Demopolis. It is 





THE FOUNTAIN AT PUBLIC PARK AT DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA 


dollars. “It was just a matter of getting 
together, consolidating and managing a 
number of so-called worn-out farms ac- 
cording to modern business methods,” 
said Mr. Compton decisively. 

On the farms throughout the canebrake 
district we saw alfalfa—in town we ate 
alfalfa, talked alfalfa, dreamed of alfalfa. 
Public and individual interest seems to 
center in alfalfa in and around Demopolis. 

Demopolis is the home of Congressman 
George W. Taylor, who has done so much 
in securing appropriations for his constit- 
uency, and who seems to enjoy the close 
personal friendship and confidence of 
every man, woman and child in his town 
and district. 





only a question of time when a large 

Portland cement plant will be located at 

Demopolis, for they have a way of doing 

things in Demopolis that would make 

many a larger city look well to its laurels. 
* * x 


| esse you want to hear a hair-raising 
story of fruit-raising,listen to thestraw- 
berry tales as you travel through Alabama. 
Thirty-five carloads of strawberries passed 
through Birmingham in one dayfrom Cuba, 
Alabama, located on the Queen & Crescent 
railroad. They wereon their way to Cincin- 
nati and points east. The consumers of 
strawberries in the North are beginning to 
realize that there are strawberries, and then 
some other strawberries, down in Alabama, 


















that have a flavor all their own. Mr. 
H. W. Holman of Cuba is the owner of 
many and various productive strawberry 
patches. In Alabama there are straw- 
berry planters as well as cotton planters, 
and Mr. Holman has the distinction of 
owning one strawberry farm from which, 
in one season, forty-five carloads of 
strawberries were picked. 
* * * 

‘T= recent development of Alabama 

has witnessed the building of the 
Tombigbee Valley Railroad. A young 
railroad man, Mr. John T. Cochrane, 
decided some years ago that a railroad 
which could run north and south and open 
up a large undeveloped area of country in 
Western Alabama, was greatly needed 
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STEAMER IN THE LOCK ON THE TOMBIGBEE AT DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA 


and should be built. Mr. Cochrane took 
full charge and president, superintendent 
and general manager of the railroad were 
all concentrated in the young man who de- 
termined to build an Alabama ail- 
road. 

The line now makes connections into 
Mobile over the Southern, but begins at 
Calvert on the Tombigbee River, and 
traverses the center of historic old Wash- 
ington County, passing through its county 
seat, Tuscarora. The railroad passes 
through Choctaw County, direct from 
north to south and at York crosses the 
Southern, and goes through Sumter County 
up to Reform, where it joins the Mobile 
& Ohio in Pickens County. This road 
opens up a vast territory in Western 





“GAINSWOOD,” GENERAL POLK’S HEADQUARTERS IN 1863 AT 
DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA 
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Alabama, and will eventually traverse 
every county in the western part of the 
state and tap the coal fields of the north. 

A large part of the territory opened up 
is timber country, which, as the land is 
being cleared away, will be rapidly trans- 





HOTEL MAXUBEE, GEIGER, ALABAMA 


formed into farms. It has added millions 
of dollars to the value of lands which here- 
tofore have been remote from railroads, 
and impossible to cultivate with various 
crops at the same profit as lands more 
favorably situated. 

* * * 

The historic town of St. Stephens, the 
first capital of Alabama, was long ago 
deserted, but is now to be revived under 
the magic touch of railroad connection. 
Many other new towns are also springing 
up all along the line of the Tombigbee. 

The road on the southern branches 
reaches within fifty miles of Pensacola. 


FIRST CUTTING OF ALFALFA FOR THE SEASON OF 1911—MARCH 6 
Along the line of the Southern Railroad, Alabama 
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which, with an extension, would furnish 
two large port gulf terminals, and with the 
terminal of Birmingham at the north. It 
is evident that Mr. John T. Cochrane 
foresaw the growing traffic possibili- 
ties, unsurpassed by any other road, 
that may be developed in this portion of 
Alabama. In the development of Alabama 
the Tombigee Valley and the Tennessee 
& Northern Railroads seem destined to 
play no inconspicuous part. 

* * * 


NE of the new towns on this road that 


has sprung up like magic in the black 
belt is Geiger, in Sumter County. For 





AN ALABAMA CORNFIELD 
Showing Pinson Heights in the background 


sixty years past the firm of Pinson & 
Geiger have been farming and merchan- 
dising at this point in Alabama. From 
a small farm the property has developed 
until they now have one of the largest and 
best improved plantations in the state of 
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Alabama. The broad acres and general 
lay of the land make an attractive small 
farm proposition, and the fifteen thousand 
acres, known as the Princess Anne farm, 
were selected as the site of the new town 
of Geiger, for here excellent water power 
has been procured. 

The town was founded on an idea ex- 
pressed by Abraham Lincoln—that the 
most useful of all arts was the art of de- 
riving comfortable subsistence from the 
smallest area of soil. ‘No community 
whose every member possessess the art” 
—so wrote Lincoln—‘‘can ever be the 
victim of oppression in any of its forms. 
Such a community will be alike independ- 
ent of crowned kings, money kings, and 
land kings.” 

The founding of a new town necessarily 
brings in new ideas, and Geiger has thrown 
wide open her doors to make a town and 
farming district such as would fulfil the 
ideals of Lincoln himself. The lands have 
been under cultivation for some years in 
a successful plantation and they require no 
clearing or preparation for an immediate 
and successful income. Located on the 
Tombigbee Railroad, known in this sec- 
tion as the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, 
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the short line between the coal fields of 
Birmingham District and the Gulf, with 
railroad facilities for marketing produce, 
cannot be excelled. 

The soil survey report of the Department 
of Agriculture comments favorably on 
all black prairie lands of Western Alabama, 
and this district, containing a large per- 
centage of soluble lime, is especially suit- 
able for alfalfa. The geological formation 
of the famous chalk lands of Southern 
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England and Western France, the greatest 
districts in the world for intensive farming, 
is very like that in and around Geiger, 
where the decomposition of chalk explains 
the secret of the great production of 
alfalfa. 

From eighty to a hundred bushels of 
corn per acre have been produced as shown 
on the records of the Boys’ Corn Club of 
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Sumter County, while one farmer har- 
vested one hundred and fifty-three bushels 
to the acre. 

Cattle and hogs furnish no small part of 
the revenue of the farms in this locality, 
for there are now more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand head of cattle in 
Sumter County, including the famous 
herds of the state agricultural farm at 
Auburn. With plenty of sunshine and 
rain the farmer can surely count upon 
good results after his land is properly 
prepared and planted. The poultry bus- 
iness has proven very successful here, 
owing to the favorable climatic condi- 
tions. All along the roadsides there were 
large apiaries where the busy bees were 
gathering honey from therich fields of clover 
and alfalfa and the remarkable growth of 
wild flowers. 

* * * 

HEN the students of Tuscaloosa 

University were addressed by Senator 
John T. Morgan some years ago, he made 
the statement: “Young gentlemen, you 
are standing upon a spot above all others 
more favored by nature than any. place 
on the globe.” sane 

Tuscaloosa is the home of. the State 
University, one of the notable educational 
institutions of the, South. From .Tusca- 
loosa came Col. Siebert, the engineer 
of the Panama Canal. 
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The mild winters and great diversity of 
lands in this county, changing from the 
rough hills of the North to the low level 
and rich lands of the South, which are 
capable of producing almost any kind of 
crop, has resulted in many Northern farm- 
ers permanently settling in this county. 

A large amount of timber is also to be 
found in and about Tuscaloosa, and the 
mineral resources of coal, iron ore, lime- 





stone and clay have been investigated and 
favorably commented upon by Dr. Eugene 
Smith, the state geologist. In the red clays 
and limestone formations are found de- 
posits of the valuable brown ore; the red 
ore in the Western Red Mountain is also 
an important factor in the mineral re- 
sources of the state. 

Tuscaloosa is situated at the head of 
navigation on the Warrior River, which 
will soon be opened to the Gulf for barge 
transportation—the government is already 
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constructing several locks above and 
below the city which wili make possible 
river transportation to Mobile all the year 
round. 
* * * 

HE Marion Institute is called an 

American Eton. Here is assembled a 
large student body of lusty American 
youth. The educational foundation at 
Marion has had continuous existence 
since 1842, when the 
Alabama Baptist State 
Convention _ established 
Howard College. In 1888 
the lands and building 
were conveyed to Colonel 
J. T. Murfee, who estab- 
lished the-Marion Military 
Institute. Later the mili- 
tary features of the school 
were dropped and the 
name was changed to the 
Marion Institute. Among 
its directors is numbered 
William Howard Taft, 
President of the United 
States, whose acceptance 
of the honor was accom- 
panied by a letter empha- 
sizing his cordial sym- 
pathy with the plan, and 
his belief in the benefits 
that Marion would cer- 
tainly bring to the South 
and to Southern educa- 
tion. 

The Marion plan is to 
follow as far as possible 
the example of Rugby 
and Eton in carrying on 
a great preparatory insti- 
tution which will fit young 
American boys for the 
great universities and professional schools. 

In the state there are eight normal 
schools maintained for the training of 
teachers, together with the Industrial 
School near Birmingham, the State Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn and the 
State University at Tuscaloosa. 

In Macon County is located the Tuskegee 
Institute, one of the most famous negro 
educational institutions of the world. 
It stands as a monument to the energy 
and genius of Booker T. Washington, and 

































































the ideal farm and industrial school system 
of Macon County has attracted the at- 
tention of the entire world. 

More than four thousand school dis- 
tricts are now supported by a direct state 
tax, with a school of at least five months 
in every district. The training of teachers 
both white and black is provided in the 
state normal schools. The legislatures of 
recent years have been especially liberal 
in educational appropriations. During the 
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$31.42 an acre on ten acres. Vetches or 
soy beans are successfully grown through- 
out Alabama and the sweet potatoes seem 
to fairly pop out of the ground in the 
growing season. 

The work accomplished by the late Dr. 
Knapp, who came from the imperial 
corn state of Iowa, has had much to 
do with teaching Alabama farmers the 
value of their natural resources. Some 
idea of the scope of Dr. Knapp’s work 
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AGRICULTURAL BUILDING OF THE ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE AND EXPERIMENT STATION, AUBURN, ALABAMA 


past year a new rural schoolhouse was built 
for every day in the year, so that Alabama 
can claim good public school privileges, 
which are always of supreme importance 
to the home-seeker. 
«€ * s 

MAXY of the negroes are deserting their 

farms and plantations for manufac- 
turing and mineral districts, and their 
places are being taken by white farmers 
who cultivate smaller areas. 

It was a Montgomery County farmer who 
told of the income secured from ten acres of 
cow peas planted in February. The first 
of May he gathered the peas and later cut 
the vines for hay. His net profits were 





can be had from the fact that Alabama 
increased her corn crop twenty-two million 
bushels last year, with prospects for a 
still greater increase this year. 

One of the most impressive features of 
Alabama progress shows hearty and en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the railroads. 
They publish many booklets as to how to 
gain most from the soil, and interesting 
and instructive information is contained 
in these publications. The roads are 
also employing expert farmers to go 
among the people and give them the 
advantage of their experiences. This 
plan was first carried out by the Southern 
Railway Company. 





A CLEAN DAIRY HERD 
Along the line of the Queen and Crescent railway in Alabama 








ONE OF THE BATHING BEACHES ON BEAUTIFUL PERDIDO BAY 
In the Elberta District, East Baldwin County, Alabama 
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- LABAMA history harks 
back to the tradition 
of the hunted remnants 
of an eastern tribe of 
Indians, who after a 
battle and defeat fled 
westward. 

They had followed 
the sun by day and 
night after night they 
pressed on westward, guided by the stars, 
until at last the rear guard saw behind 
them no trace of a pursuing foe. At the 
close of one day more of exhausting march 
the chief led the party into a beautiful 
valley, traversed by wide rivers, bordered 
by forests primeval, and promising on every 
hand security, food and rest. 

Halting under a lofty tree their leader 
struck his tomahawk into a giant oak, 
dropped his burdens and weapons and 
cried to his straggling followers as they 
came staggering along the trail, ““Alabama! 
Here we rest.” Taking up the cry his 
weary followers passed the grateful order 
from front to rear “Alabama! Alabama!”’ 
And so the new land was christened by 
the Red Men in search of peace—and a 
home beautiful with the charm of nature’s 
wooing. 





* * * 


It was a fair land when Ponce de Leon’s 
“Admiral’s Map” of 1513 located the 
Rio de la Palma where the lordly Mobile 
empties through the great Bay into the 
Gulf of Mexico; some years later Governor 
Garay of Jamaica sent Pineda with his 
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Caragels to explore the coast, and to 
baptize Mobile Bay and: River Espiritu 
Santo, in honor of the Holy Ghost. 
Leading his mailclad horsemen and 
over-burdened musqueteers westward, De 
Soto came to Alabama in his vain search 
for gold and mythical cities—found the 
land fair, but held by a warlike people, 


-who would not endure Spanish arrogance. 


It is said that there are still preserved 
among the Creek Indians, who were re- 
moved from Alabama to the Indian terri- 
tory, traditions ‘of the cruelties perpetrated 
by De Soto in his expedition through 
Alabama to the Mississippi. 

Velasco, the viceroy of: Mexico, sent 
Bazares, who founded a settlement at 
Mobile in 1559, which was so neglected 
by Madrid and the vice-regal court, that 
LaSalle claimed the territory for the French 
Government, as a part of Louisiana seventy 
years afterwards. ‘ 

Seventeen years later the Sieur de 
Bienville, commanding in Louisiana, re- 
moved his feeble garrison at Biloxi to 
Mobile, and in 1711 built Fort Saint 
Louis, at first a palisaded garrison rebuilt 
of brick, in accordance with the systems 
of defence introduced by Vaubam. 

Fort Toulouse was built in those early 
days at the junction of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa Rivers, but it proved a sickly 
location, and had few or no men of suffi- 
cient capital and enterprise to placate 
or over-awe the hostile Chickasaws, and 
to take their share of the peltry trade of 
the northern and central districts from 
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the Scotch-Irish fur traders and hunters, 
who swarmed out of Georgia and built 
a line of palisaded and massive wooden 
trading-forts into the west, to a point 
north of Mobile. 

France ceded’ all Alabama north of 
30° 40’ to England, and the other part 
south of that line to Spain, then in the 
possession of Florida. 





HON. WILLIAM RICHARDSON 
Congressman from the Eighth Alabama district 


In 1798 Congress organized all the lands 
lying between the Chattahoochee and 
the Mississippi north of 31° north latitude 
as the territory of Mississippi; in 1804 ex- 
tended its boundaries north to Tennessee, 
and in April, 1813, added Florida. 

The bloodthirsty Creeks, Cherokees, 
Chickasaws and their allies had previously 
been incited to attack and exterminate 
the American settlements. Fort Mims on 
the Alabama River was captured, and its 
garrison tortured and massacred in 1813. 

Then it was that Old Hickory, Andrew 
Jackson, rose from a sick bed to organize 
the volunteers of West Tennessee, and 
in October, was joined by Colonel Coffee’s 
horsemen at Huntsville, and they marched 
to Fort Deposit, on Thompson’s Creek. 


Jackson was negotiating a peace with 
the Hillibee Creeks, when General Cocke 
ordered an attack on them in which the 
town was destroyed, sixty warriors were 
killed and many prisoners taken. This 
treachery incensed the Indians to relentless 
fury, and his troops, half starving and 
continually harassed, determined to return 
home at the expiration of their year’s 
service. 

In March Jackson. defeated the in- 
trenched Indians at Tohopeka or Horse- 
shoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River, wherein 
nearly nine‘ hundred Indian braves died 
to the last man, refusing to ask or to give 
quarter, and fighting until the flames drove 
them from their rude defences to fight 





HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON 
Congressman from the Sixth Alabama district 


and die in the open. Only one chief, 
Weathersford, the -ally of Tecumseh, 
escaped by leaping his horse over the 
bluffs into the Alabama, and later made 
his appearance in Jackson’s camp, with 
the gift of a newly-slain deer, and a plea 
for mercy and protection to the remnant 
of his people. 

A treaty was negotiated at Fort Jackson 
and late in August General Jackson visited 

















Mobile, then a village of 150 houses and 
took command of Fort Bowyer on Mobile 
Point, previously held by Major Law- 
rence. 

During the war of 1812, Colonel Nichols, 
with about two hundred British Marines 
and Indians with a howitzer, invaded the 
fort on the land side, and Captain Percy 
with four ships began a bombardment on 
the fifteenth, which resulted in the defeat 
of the British with the loss of the frigate 
Hermes. The garrison had four men 
killed and ten wounded. 

Jackson then left Mobile, captured 
Pensacola and returned to Mobile in 
November, 1814, when he left for New 





HON. GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
Congressman from the First Alabama district 


Orleans, then threatened with capture. 
General Coffee in command of four thou- 
sand men left Mobile to join Jackson, 
about the end of November, and took 
part in the battle of New Orleans, June 
4, 1815, in which General Pakenham 
was killed and his army defeated with 
awful slaughter. 

The territory of Alabama was organized 
March 3, 1817, with its capital at St. 
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Stephens, after the territory of Mississippi 
had been set off. 

Alabama was admitted into the Union 
December 14, 1819. The State Capital 
was removed from St. Stephens to Cahaba 
in 1820—removed: to Tuscaloosa in 1828, 
and to Montgomery in 1847. 

Always warlike and devoted to Southern 


HON. STANLEY HUBERT DENT, JR. 
Congressman from the Second Alabama district 


interests the “hunters” of Alabama took 
great interes’ in the revolution in Texas, 
in which “Davy” Crockett and ‘Sam” 
Houston who had been prominent figures 
in the campaigns of Jackson against the 
Alabama tribesmen. were again notable 
participants, Crockett, for his heroic 
deeds and death in the defense of the 
Alamo, and Houston, as the victor over 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto, and the first 
president of the Lone Star Republic. 
Alabama riflemen took an active part 
in the Mexican War, and in 1860 were 
strenuous advocates of the right of seces- 
sion, passing the ordinance in January, 
1860, at Montgomery, where the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States of America 
was originally organized, February 4, 
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1861. A navy yard and arsenal were 
established at Selma, where was built 
the powerful iron-clad “Tennessee,” which, 
under Commodore Franklin Buchanan 
made a gallant defense against Farragut’s 
fleet when it passed the forts at Mobile. 
Forts Morgan, Powell and Gaines fell 
in a short time, but the history of that 
great national struggle tells us that the 
cities of Selma, Tuscaloosa, Montgomery 
and Mobile were among the very last to 
fall of all of the strongholds of the Con- 
federacy, the city of Mobile standing firm 
and holding out until April 12, 1865, the 
final surrender being made at the village 
of Citronelle, about twenty miles north 
of Mobile, where the live oak tree is still 
shown under which the terms of surrender 
were settled. 

On November 16, 1876, fifty-nine years 
after her initial admission into the Union, 
Alabama again became a state of the 
republic. The story of her recent achieve- 
ments and development in the victories 
of peace, reflect something of the same 
sturdy spirit that has characterized the 
early history and tradition of the state of 
Alabama. 
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THE MERCHANT—TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES 


By Charles Winslow Hall 


ROM a very remote an- 
tiquity to A. D. 476, a 
span of at least thirty 
centuries, and of how 
much longer, one can 
only dimly conjecture, 
the period of ‘‘ancient 
commerce” is reck- 
oned. During the 

es earlier centuries of this 
period, the land transportation of goods 
and passengers and of barter without the 
use of money, were the principal features 
of trade. It is interesting to know that one 
of the caravan routes to Assyria and India 
lay near the little city of Nazareth, where 
in his boyhood our Saviour undoubtedly 
saw and conversed with men of many 
nations and varied religious and philo- 
sophical beliefs. 

Indeed, some years ago a French 
traveler in Thibet reported that, having 
broken a leg, he was hospitably nursed 
and cared for in a lamasery or Thibetan 
convent, and allowed access to its library, 
in which he found an ancient’ volume, 
which stated that before our Saviour began 
His mission, He joined a caravan, and 
visited Persia and India, debating with the 
Magi and the priests of Buddha the tenets 
of their beliefs, and seeking to turn them 
to the worship of Jehovah. It is by no 
means improbable that a portion of His 
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thirty years of obscurity was spent in 
such wanderings along the great highways 
of ‘the world’s commerce. 

A striking figure in Grecian mythology 
is Minos, King of the Cretan lands, 
whose wife Pasiphae brought forth the 
monstrous Minotaur—half athlete, half 
animal, with the head and horns of a bull. 
Because of their treacherous murder of 
one of his sons, Minos forced the Athe- 
nians to send to Crete every seventh year, 
or perhaps indeed every year, as sacrifices, 
seven noble youths and as many beautiful 
maidens, who were left in the great laby- 
rinth to be eventually hunted down and 
slain by the Minotaur. Theseus, through 
the love and aid of Ariadne, the daughter 
of the Cretan king, was furnished with a 
sword and a clue of silk, by means of which 
he sought out and slew the Minotaur and 
ransomed himself and his associates. 

Recent excavations in Crete have laid 
bare the remains of a great structure, 
which might well: be called a labyrinth, 
and wall decorations representing scenes 
in which unarmed youths and delicate 
women are seeking to avoid a savage 
bull by their agility and address - alone. 
The prominence given to figures and heads 
of the animal tend to show that taurine 
idols were the chief feature of ancient 
Cretan worship; to which sacrifices were 
made, by means of savage bulls, to which 
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youths and maidens, who evidently were 
trained to be agile and enduring, were 
exposed in a great arena, where after 
amusing a merciless audience with their 
graceful and long-continued escapes, they 
were at last worn out and slain by the 
sacred bulls. Thus strangely has an 
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With head of Nerf, protectress of mariners (B. C. 475), 
in the Florence Museum 


ancient myth been to some extent verified 
and explained by modern investigations. 

Minos, whether the name of an indi- 
vidual or, like the Egyptian Pharaoh, a 
synonym for “King” or “Monarch,” 
reigned over an island about equi-distant 
between Europe, Asia and Africa, flanked 
by the Libyan promontory and connected 
by a chain of islands, which like the 
stepping-stones in a’ shallow ford lay 
between it and the Peloponnesus and 
Anatolia. There he established a navy 
and did his best to keep down piracy; 
ruled over the Cyclades, and is said to 
have numbered in his island domain one 
hundred cities. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that slavery and piracy were both recog- 
nized institutions in the early centuries of 
water transportation. Constantly exposing 
himself to treacherous attacks by both 
land and sea, and living in an age 
when wars between the Mediterranean 
nations raged incessantly, the experienced 
merchant-mariner was a sea-fighter, as 
well as a sea-trader, and often accounted 
strong men and handsome women as his 













































THE NOBILITY OF THE TRADES 


best bargains and most valuable com- 
modities. What their color or station in 
life might be was scarcely considered, for 
at a time when victory in war was always 
succeeded by the massacre or the slavery 
of the vanquished, there was no discrimi- 
nation between white and black, noble and 
serf, except that one might perhaps be 
ransomed or sold to greater profit. 

As to piracy, it was not until the seven- 
teenth century of our era, that the dis- 
tinction between piracy and war was even 
approximately established among the na- 
tions; and in the Orient, it is said to exist 
among the Chinese and Malays today. 

Ancient Crete had a written language. 
Many inscriptions remain which no living 
man can interpret, and remains of a splen- 
did architecture, mural decoration, huge 
and handsome products of the potter’s 
wheel, and other treasure-trove excite a 
curiosity as to her extinct dynasties that 
cannot be satisfied. So also Cyprus, 
which was undoubtedly one of the first 
countries visited by the Tyrian galleys, 
has a past not connected with her Grecian 
history, which will never be even approxi- 
mately recorded: ' 

Greece, whose remote history belongs to 
the period’ of ancient commerce, con- 
tinued to be prominent into and through- 
out that of the middle ages, which includes 
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about one thousand years between B. C. 
476 and A. D. 1492. Inthe ancient period 
her. chief commercial states were Attica, 
Elis, Argos, Messenia and Corinth, Attica 
being the strongest and peninsular Corinth 
the most luxurious and _ enterprising. 
Athens, the capital of Attica, although 
five miles from her harbors, had three; 
the Piraeus, the most important one, was 
surrounded by a fortress sixty feet high 

















and so wide that two chariots could pass 
abreast, and connected by a double wall 
of like width with the capital five miles 
away. Besides the Piraeus, there existed 
the smaller ports of Munychia and Phale- 
rum, which three ports still exist and are 
called in modern Greek, Dhrako, Staiotiki 
and Phanari. Three were none too many, 
if it is true, as stated, that Athens fitted 
out three hundred galleys for the Pelopon- 
nesian war, manned by two hundred men 
each. So strong and so densely populated 
were these three fortified basins that they 
formed the strongest fortress in all Greece. 
The Piraeus contained the great docks 
and arsenals, and a long portico of masonry, 
like an oriental arcade or bazaar, sheltered 
the merchants and corn exchange, the most 
important institution of Athens; for 
Attica was a sterile country and did not 
produce grain enough for its own popula- 
tion by nearly 1,500,000 bushels. The 
trade in bread-stuffs was under the control 
of the government, which sold it to the 
people at a moderate advance, or even 
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distributed it gratis in times of scarcity, 
for no man was allowed to die of hunger 
in Athens. No grain could be exported 
except in years of great plenty, when the 
surplus was shared with the other Grecian 
states. 

The corn ships came from Egypt, 
Palestine, Sicily, Thrace; Macedonia and 
even the half-savage countries of the 
Crimea, the Ukraine and eastern Black 
Sea. With these cereals came also white 
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slaves from the Caucasus, skins, ebony, 
ivory, spices, negro slaves, and gold from 
Africa and textiles from Egypt, Tyre and 
Palestine; Scythian furs, horses and gold 
from the fierce barbarians north of the 
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Sea of Azov; silver, copper, tin and iron 
from various localities. 

There remained two other great re- 
sources to the Athenian of ancient days; 
one, the mercenary legions and fleets hired 
to foreign potentates or other cities, and 
the tributes from conquered peoples— 
an ignoble resource, and one 
which in the end left Athens 
without allies to meet the 
trained veterans of Philip of 
Macedonia, and to become a 
vassal as she had made others. 

The second resource was her 
exquisite skill in the fine arts 
and manufactures, which made 
her painters and sculptors im- 
mortal and gave the arms, 
armor, furniture, musical in- 
struments and other specialties 
turned out by the Greek arti- 
sans a pre-eminence throughout 
the world. 

Corinth, said to have been 
defended by a wall forty miles 
in circumference, had two 
harbors, one to the east and one to the 
west of the isthmus, now divided by a 
canal. Here met a very large proportion 
of the commerce of the eastern and western 
countries of the then civilized world. 
Corinth was soon famous for her wealth 
and luxury, albeit somewhat despised 
for her ultra-commercial and sordid phil- 
osophy and policies. An immense con- 
course of people were attracted to other 
cities of Greece by the great games, the 
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famous oracles and almost equally famous 
Asclepions or sanitariums which for 
centuries had no rivals throughout the 
world. A by no means unimportant 
revenue was received from the lovers of 
learning and art who visited and sojourned 
at Athens, where most of all ‘‘wisdom for 
wisdom’s sake” was sought in that age of 
war and many lusts. To have studied 
at Athens was for many centuries a pass- 
port to consideration and favor among 
peoples whose nobles were chiefly men of 
the sword. 

Colonization was the chief national 
distinctive feature of Grecian policy, for 
no preceding nation of antiquity planted 
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colonies and established cities east and 
west, as did the little but enterprising 
Grecian states. Aeolian, Doric and Ionian 
colonies in Asia Minor founded such cities 
as Smyrna, Miletus, Ephesus and Phocaea, 
which in their prime sent their great cara- 
vans over the famous royal caravan road 
between Sardis and Susa, and competed 
successfully with the Phoenician traders, 
who reached the Indian markets by two 
other routes. Smyrna still remains, albeit 
shorn of the architectural glories which 
once made her the civic diadem of Asia. 
Ephesus, whose ruins still inspire the 
wonder and regrets of the traveler, was 
celebrated for her wealth and architectural 
splendor. Miletus, scarcely inferior to 
Tyre in resources and luxury, colonized 
the Euxine, making it a minor Mediterra- 
nean, carried Grecian commerce to every 
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part of the Black Sea, induced Egypt to 
receive Grecian trading ships, and built 
up Naucratis on the Nile. 

A temple to Apollo at Miletus was 
larger than the Parthenon at Athens, and 
famous throughout the Grecian world. 
Among the great philosophers of antiquity, 
Thales and Anaximander, and among the 
historians, Cadmus and Hekataeus are 
names familiar to all students of antiquity. 

Africa was farther exploited by the 
founding of Cyrene. Westward, in Magna 
Grecia, Tarentum, later the capital of 
Pyrrhus, “The Red King’’; Sybaris, where 
Caesar’s veterans delighted to spend their 
winter idlesse in soft delights, and Cro- 
tona, birthplace of the noted Milo, the 
strongest athlete of historical antiquity, 
were all Grecian colonies. Syracuse and 
Agrigentum in Sicily remained indepen- 
dent long after the mother states had been 
reduced to vassalage, and the people of 
Marseilles fm France still claim with pride 
their Phocaean origin and  Massilian 
name. All called themselves Hellenes, for, 
despite constant jealousies and cruel wars, 
the Grecian name.was a source of just 
pride to all who could claim it. 

But the prominence of Greece as at 
first constituted was not of long duration 
after the successful defeats of the invading 
hordes of Xerxes, in the fifth century before 
Christ, which, beginning with the revolt 
of the Grecian colonies in Asia Minor, 
ended in the freedom of the Asian cities, 
and an end to Persian invasion. Jealousies 
between these little states of Greece led 
to the first Peloponnesian war in B. C. 431, 
the beginning of frequent intestine struggles 
which culminated in the conquest of 
Greece and its incorporation into the 
Greco-Macedonian kingdom, which under 
Alexander ruled over all Asia from the 
Mediterranean to India. At his death, 
B. C. 301, this empire was divided into 
four parts, and from that time Greece 
sank rapidly in power and importance. 
It became a Roman province after the 
destruction of Corinth, B. C. 146. 

In the days of their greatest prosperity, 
the Greeks probably excelled all other 
nations in the variety and excellence of 
their manufactures. Corinth was es- 
pecially a manufacturing city, excelling 
in the production of arms, armor, etlery, 




















tools, etc. Athens had a large ship- 
building industry, her jewellers and silver- 
smiths had no superiors, and she excelled 
in woolen textiles, fine furniture, rich dyes 
and art pottery. Her citizens were often 
manufacturers on the largest scale known 
in those days of handiwork; and often 
her ship-owners and merchants had their 
branch houses and even factories at other 
cities and alien ports far away on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 

Their sons were often the great scientists 
of their age, for Thales of Miletus, one 
of the ‘‘seven wise men of antiquity,” was 
an oil merchant; Socrates was a stone- 
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crats who could not sympathize with the 
humble needs and interests of the people. 

Athens was the first state to issue 
gold and silver money, and so maintained 
their purity and value that they circu- 
lated all over Greece. Trade licenses were 
issued and laws against usury enforced. 
Debtors if fraudulent were put to death, 
and bankrupts were sold into slavery, 
until they were ransomed by paying their 
debts, a fate narrowly escaped by Plato 
himself. Corinth appointed consuls at 
mercantile ports, not from among parti- 
sans who had helped elect the incoming 
executive, but from among the merchants, 
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mason, who like Hugh Miller left the 
quarry and bench to become the teacher 
of nobles; Aristotle compounded drugs 
while trying to solve his “problems,” 
apparently proposed by other tradesmen, 
artists, musicians, architects and engineers. 
Plato and Solon had callings as well as 
studies and political activities. So, too, 
all were soldiers, and few men in Athens 
failed to take their places in the phalanx 
or galley, when Athens called on her sons 
to battle. Only one worm gnawed at the 
heart of Athens, Corinth, Phocis and other 
capitals of Greece—the ownership of slaves, 
which in time brought industry into dis- 
repute with free men, built up a super- 
cilious aristocracy, increased proflizacy 
and vice, and brought into power auto- 
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conversant with the people, laws and busi- 
ness of the city to which they were ap- 
pointed. Had Alexander the Great lived 
to realize his full ambition, he would have 
reduced Italy, Spain and Carthage to 
submission, and made Greece the centre 
of this vast dominion, with Babylon as 
the metropolis of Asia and Alexandria the 
centre of African and Arabian trade. He 
succeeded so far that Greek became the 
common language of the world, and com- 
mercial intercourse a prominent considera- 
tion between the nations. 

While the Roman empire itself ended 
with the capture of the imperial city 
by the Goths in 476 A. D., 1,229 years 
after its reputed founding by Romulus 
and Remus in 753 B. C., yet Rome as the 
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heart of Italy has never ceased to be a 
prominent factor in the history of the 
nations, and will be treated of in connec- 
tion with those peoples whose activities 
were extended into the Middle Ages. As 
an empire, ancient Rome was first of all 
a purely agricultural tribal district, which 
with much strenuous fighting its rulers 
managed first to defend and finally to 
extend, until the Roman Senate ruled all 
Italy. The Sabines, the Etruscans, the 
people of Corioli, the Volscians, one after 
another, melted away before the Roman 
legions and became merged in the citi- 
zenship of Rome. Most remarkable of all 
these conquered neighbors were the Etrus- 
cans, or, as they called themselves, Rasanae, 
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of Etruria, the modern Tuscany... Their 
origin is unknown, their language ages 
ago was merged in the Latin tongue, and 
the few inscriptions spared by time are 
undecipherable. Their history, like that 
of Carthage, must be gleaned from the 
accounts of Roman writers whose ancestors 
were barbarians when Etruria was a great 
and civilized nation. Originally holding 
eastern Italy from the Alps to the Gulf of 
Taranto, their fertile lands made them 
rich in corn, flax, wine and oil, while their 
excellent harbors, abundance of ship- 
timber and command of the Mediter- 
ranean, greatly encouraged navigation and 
trade. For some centuries they resented 
the attempts of Grecian and Syracusan 
galleys to invade what they considered 
their exclusive property, the ‘‘Tyrrhene 
Sea,” as they called the Mediterranean, 
and in 476 B. C. they met the Grecian 
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colonists of Sicily in naval: conflict, and 
were with difficulty defeated: but for 
over two hundred years kept up their 
feud with Sicily until as tributaries and 
allies of Rome under Marcellus, they saw 
the capture and sack of Syracuse, B.C. 212. 
They were probably of Phoenician descent 
and possessed the mariner’s compass at an 
early date. 

Their chief ports were Pisa, Popu- 
lonium, Caere, Hadria and Spina, and 
besides their shipments of cereals, cattle, 
hides, flax, and other farm products, they 
exported some of the finest manufactures 
of antiquity. Their gold and silver: smiths 
had no superiors, and their designs and 
finish have been largely copied by mod- 

ern jewellers. Their. exquisite 

bronzes were exported: to Ath- 
ens as wonders of the founder’s 
art as early as the age of Peri- 
cles, and their pottery was in 
equal estimation and still:bears 
“ witness to the skill and artistic 
taste of workmen’ whose. frail 
yet durable creations have out- 
lasted the very language and 
letters of their people. . Skilled 
in architecture, sculpture and 
painting, they first taught the 

Romans the use of. the arch, 

and many Roman nobles sent 

their boys to Etruria to be 
educated. eat 

One of the immediate causes “of the 
feud between Etruria and Rome was the 
asylum and aid given to the Tarquins 
after their expulsion from Rome. The 
reader of Macaulay’s inimitable ‘“Ho- 
ratius at the Bridge” will remember its 
opening distich: 

“Lars Porsenna of Clusium by the Nine 

Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin should 
suffer wrong no more;”’ 
and how, thereafter, at Lake Regillus 
the Romans under Aulus the Dictator 
defeated the Etrurians with fearful 
slaughter. After their submersion as a 
people, they placed their skill at the ser- 
vice of their conquerors and settled down 
to the acquisition of wealth and its en- 
joyment. Whether they still worshipped 
the ‘Shrouded Gods,” never seen of men, 
or the “Subject Gods,” of lower rank, 

















without let or hindrance, does not appear, 
but they gave themselves up to luxurious 
living, deep drinking and costly apparel 
and table equipage, insomuch that even 
the Roman satirists called them “fat 
gluttons,”’ and Virgil charged them with 
even lower vices. It was the old story; 
they no longer felt the inspiration of 
patriotism and national prestige, and life 
had nothing more for an Etrurian than 
to make money and enjoy it. So they 
were blotted out as a people “and no man 
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conquering people, with a strong aristoc- 
racy, who yielded but slowly to the de- 
mands of the middle and lower classes for 
a reasonable share in the governing power, 
they soon became an almost purely 
military nation. In the early history of 
the city a merchant’s guild was instituted, 
but was never held in honor as in other 
lands. The dealers in corn and dried 
fruits were naturally prominent; smiths 
and carpenters formed a kind of organiza- 
tion and were indispensable to war and 
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For centuries these have been the terminal and way stations of the overland trade in Asiatic cities and at 
central points of transportation 
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hath their works in remembrance,” save 
as one of the many races absorbed by 
Rome. 

Rome for the first four centuries of its 
existence held agriculture in honor, and 
her greatest citizens did not disdain to 
hold the plow with their own hands. They 
were not originally a maritime people, and 
it is recorded that the first fleet with 
which the Carthaginian invaders were 
met, 260 B. C., was built upon the lines 
of a Carthaginian trireme found wrecked 
at the mouth of the Tiber. 

At first a simple but indomitable and 


naval preparations, and tanners and shoe- 
makers throve and became almost in- 
fluential from like necessities. Weaving 
and dyeing in that age were a part of the 
household economy of every self-sup- 
porting householder, and in due time 
became features of Roman business. But 
the real business of Rome became war; 
and plunder gathered from the hives of 
devastated or tributary cities was poured 
into the imperial city, and with it hordes 
of slaves who had once been free and 
skilful artisans. Soon the Roman citizen, 
inferior in taste and skill, and disdaining 
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to work among slaves, became either a 
soldier of the legions, or one of the nu- 
merous clientage of some patrician, and 
in later and more evil days, perhaps, a 
gladiator in the arena. 

Other Italian cities had their manu- 
factures and legitimate commerce, but 
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Sardinia and Egypt; amber, rare furs and 
stalwart slaves from the Baltic, tin from 
Great Britain, silver, copper, wines and 
raisins from Spain, ivory, ebony, slaves, 
dates and plumes from the African coast, 
with a wealth of plundered household 
and municipal treasures such as no man 
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Rome was simply a great depot into 
which was poured the treasures of the 
world. It exported no products of its own, 
but its system of great military roads and 
immense tributary territories made it to 
a great extent the central depot through 
which the industries of other lands must 
perforce distribute their commodities. 

The cereals and dried fruits of Sicily, 





may today realize, made Rome a great 
clearing-house, into which the major part 
of the most precious things in the world 
sooner or later found their way, to be 
perchance exchanged for the commodities 
of some other country on the further con- 
fines of her vast domain. 

Finally the luxury and extravagance of 
the rich and powerful became so excessive 























that its records have never since been 
paralleled. Caesar, when first appointed 
to the post of vice-consul in Spain, is said 
to have been arrested for debts aggregating 
about $7,300,000, and to have been de- 
tained until Crassus, his father-in-law, 
became responsible for his liabilities. It 
does not appear what his legitimate salary 
and perquisites amounted to, but after a 
brief tenure of office, and services for 
which he was duly honored on his return, 
he was able to repay all his debts, and to 
spend as much more in “practical politics”’ 
through purchasing the support of the 
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houses was plain; but the interiors as- 
tonish us with their decorations. In one 
house, a mosaic containing nearly fifteen 
hundred thousand pieces depicts in life 
size and lively cclors the battle of Issus, 
between Alexander and Darius, repre- 
senting twenty-six warriors with their 
armor and equipages, and the dwellings, 
baths, temples and public buildings at 
Rome greatly exceeded in size and luxury 
the villas of the smaller cities. It was a 
saying of Crassus, who was worth over 
$7,000,000 in real estate alone, that ‘‘no 
one was rich who could not support an 
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LIGHT ARMED WAR AND TRADING CRAFT, B.C. 100 


Roman people in. his farther advancement. 
Mark Antony, his friend and imitator, 
during the few years in which he mis- 
governed Asia Minor, is said to have 
appropriated taxes and tribute amounting 
to about $195,000,000, and to have 
covered up the “graft”? by making the 
people pay the same amount twice a year 
instead of once. 

Notwithstanding such losses, the revenue 
poured into the treasury was prodigious; 
and the private fortunes of some citizens 
exceeded the wealth of many modern 
principalities. 

Judging from the remains of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, the exterior of Roman 





army.” Scaurus, the stepson of Sylla, 
built an amphitheatre accommodating 
eighty thousand spectators, supported by 
360 magnificent pillars of marble, glass and 
gilded stone, and beautified with three 
thousand statues, and even by such 
extravagances could not exhaust the 
enormous fortune left by his father. The 
sums lavished upon the furniture and 
decorations of Roman houses beggar all 
modern ideas of extravagance. A single 
table, according to Pliny, was valued at 
a price exceeding the spoils of a city; 
baths covered immense areas; ponds for 
fish and eels, aviaries for birds, parks 
for game, gardens and orchards, were 
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established on the grandest scale. Within 
doors, there were often rooms for every 
division of the day, and every season of 
the year. Immense sums were expended 
on the pleasures of the table; “If a man 
will feed daintily,” says a Latin writer, 
“he must indulge in Samian peacocks, 
Phrygian fowls, Melian cranes, Etolian 
kids, Chalcedonian porpoises, Tarentine 
oysters, Chian mussels, Egyptian dates, 
Spanish acorns, eels from Tarshish, pikes 
from Pessinus, sea-fish from Rhodes’”— 
luxuries made especially costly by the 
difficulties of transportation. Thousands 
of peacocks and nightingales were killed 
for their brains alone. Lucullus, a more 
refined epicure, dedicated his saloons to 
certain gods, and when giving a dinner 
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THE ROMAN’S WAR-REVENUE 


The plunder of the Jewish temple from the arch of Titus 


to Pompey and Caesar, ordered an ex- 
temporaneous supper in the “Room of 
Apollo,” explaining when his guests were 
astonished at its magnificence, that he 
always spent £1,500 sterling upon every 
banquet in that apartment. It is recorded 
of Apicius, that when he had expended all 
but eighty thousand pounds, he com- 
mitted suicide to escape beggary. 

And yet, in spite of all these abuses the 
Romans stimulated industry in every 
country that came under their sway. They 
enrolled conquered peoples as Roman 
citizens; made roads and bridges; built 
cities and aqueducts, constructed immense 
harbors and beacons, and brought waste 
land into cultivation. They encouraged 
the arts and sciences, extended civiliza- 
tion to many savage countries, and in 
obtaining the domination of the world, 
ended incessant petty warfare between 
rival states and established unrestricted 
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THE NOBILITY OF: THE TRADES 


trade between all their provinces. They 
stamped out piracy in the Mediterranean, 
and their great imperial roads extended 
into every province from Britain to the 
Euphrates, many of which are still in use, 
although neglected by their modern pro- 
prietors. A system of posts by which 
couriers in the public service could change 
horses, was established on most of these 
roads. 

Our own monetary and banking sys- 
tems have come down from the Romans, 
and “£., s., d,” are simply the initials of 
“librae,” “solidi” and “denarii,” the 
Latin designations of metallic money, 
whether by weight or coinage. They es- 
tablished at Rome government, private 
and loan banks, but a prejudice against 
exacting interest for money 
made the private bankers 
unpopular. 

Constantine in A. D. 330, 
rebuilt Byzantium and, as Con- 
stantinople, made it the seat of 
government, but the removal 
of the capital only divided the 
Roman world into the Eastern 
and Western Empires. Con- 
stantinople became the centre 
of a power, Roman in name, 
but Grecianin character. From 
this time, the power of Rome 
rapidly decayed, until at length 
southern and western Europe were over- 
run by tribes of barbarians, who, like those 
of Alaric, the “Scourge of God,” finally 
destroyed the Roman Empire. 

With the fall of Rome ended the period 
of ancient history and the story of its 
commerce. 

One more country of the ancient world 
deserves some consideration. Ethiopia, 
that part of the Nile valley above the 
first cataract, including Nubia and Abys- 
sinia, was formerly a country of consider- 
able population, and not without claims 
to civilization. The rulers of its ancient 
capital, Meroe, founded at the junction 
of the Blue and White Niles, controlled 
a fertile district, rich in wood and minerals, 
and containing deposits of gold. 

Scattered .in profusion are still found 
the remains of pyramids, sepulchres, 
obelisks and temples, although the sand- 
stone of which they are composed has 








left few of the ornaments and ‘hieroglyphs 
in a condition to be deciphered. From 
these ruins, many have concluded that 
Meroe was the cradle of civilization 
and the birthplace of the arts and sciences. 
Others hold that the emigration of the 
warrior caste of Egypt, in the reign of 
Psammetichus, resulted in the founding 
of Meroe. But it is certain that Ethiopia 
was a powerful and civilized kingdom in 
very remote ages, and was never more than 
a nominal conquest of any Egyptian 
dynasty. 

Its capital, however, was always open 
to trade from all parts of the world. A 
great caravan route, furnished with numer- 
ous wells, crossed the Libyan sands into 
the centre of Africa, and founded a halt- 
ing-place in the city of Ammonium, in the 
centre of the same desert. Here was a 
temple dedicated to Ammon, which like 
the Hall of Camels at Palmyra, was in 
part a caravansary for traders. In an 
expedition against this city, a great army 
sent by Cambyses perished in the desert. 

The eastern trade reached as far as 
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India, and caravan communication was 
maintained with Carthage and other parts 
of northern Africa. 

Here, then, existed one of the chief 
commercial marts of a period which 
marked its highest prosperity, about seven 
or eight centuries before Christ. 

Five different nations have been enumer- 
ated as controlling Ethiopia; namely, 
Meroese, the Troglodytes, or cave-dwellers, 
the Macrobii, the Nubians and the Egyp- 
tian ‘warrior-caste. 

The first named were the most civilized, 
embracing husbandmen, merchants, phil- 
osophers, priests and prophets, and wor- 
shipped Jupiter-Ammon, of the oasis city 
of the desert. 

In the reign of Augustus, B. C. 22, the 
Romans defeated Candace, the queen of 
Ethiopia, but could not hold possession 
of the country; and history is silent 
respecting the decline and extinction of 
the Ethiopian kingdom, which at one 
time defied all attempts. at.’ subjugation 
by the most famous conquerors of the 
world. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


(May 25, 1903) 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


|, sae date calls the winds from peak to sea— 
The clarion north wind and the full-choired west— 
And bids the streams their cliff-born melody 
Blend with the airy chants above his rest; 
And wakes the pines to hymn his hundred years 
In the weird symphonies he loved so well; 
And listens—if perchance from starry spheres 
Some echo of a kindred song should swell. 


Poet whose lofty quest no creed could bar; 

To whom the secret springs of life were known; 
One with the wild rose and the evening star; 

The mountain and the mart alike thy throne;— 
For thee, from Nature’s myriad voices now 

And the deep heart of man, ascends a pan: 
Pan was not closer to the earth than thou, 

Nor Plato nearer to the empyrean! 


Copyright, 1905, by Edna Dean Proctor 
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THE BARRACKS 


STUDIO HOME OF 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
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N the banks of the Muskingum 

_ River in Ohio, stands The 

Barracks, the birthplace and 

studio home of Howard 

Chandler Christy. The long- 

promised visit was really to be made at 

last, and in“Colonel McCoy’s automobile 

we whisked out of Zanesville, and along 

Riverside Drive, which, like the country 

roads leading from this live Ohio city, is 

paved with bricks for three miles in all 
directions. 

Down the river bridge we passed, and 
few scenes have ever been more impressive 
than that of the beautiful, winding Muskin- 
gum River, with its commanding bluffs, 
its network of bridges and its picturesque 
canals. At Duncan Falls the bluffs rise 
almost perpendicularly from the river, 
and The Barracks stands supreme on 
the very crest of the bluff, in a sweeping 
bend of the river. The cannon mounted 
at strategic points about The Barracks 
lend verisimilitude to the title, and the 
surroundings even suggest the famous bar- 
racks of Uncle Sam at West Point, on the 
historic Hudson. 

Located upon a hill so steep that few 
automobiles have ever dared to ascend, 
the visitor without an artistic appreciation 
of the site is prone to wonder, between 
puffs, how an old-time New Yorker could 
ever be content in such a practically in- 
accessible spot. But when at last the top 
had deen reached, and we had looked upon 
the picturesque old farmhouse in which 
Mr. Christy was born—and where still 
reside his father and mother—the fascinat- 
ing beauty of the spot made an irresistible 


appeal. 
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The artist had just emerged from his 
studio, where a great canvas had just been 
completed—a scene from Scott’s famous 
“Lady of the Lake.” Comfortably at ease 
in linen trousers and negligee shirt, sleeves 
rolled up above his elbows, Mr. Christy 
surveyed the canvas with the critical in- 
tensity which characterizes the artist who 
exacts of himself the most faithful service. 
What a rare privilege it was to have a 
glimpse into this studio! Representative 
work was scattered about in artistic con- 
fusion. On one of the easels reposed 
Mr. Christy’s famous ‘Pocahontas,’”’ re- 
cently completed, and on another the beau- 
tiful “Evangeline” of last year. 

A true connoisseur, Mr. Christy studies 
detail carefully and conscientiously; he 
scoffs at “‘tricks of the brush.” Although 
he saw service at San Juan Hill during the 
Spanish-American War, and the original 
scenes were vividly impressed upon his 
mind, he revisited Santiago to obtain 
the exact setting for sketches to be made. 
In company with a party of tourists, he 
made the visit to the famous battle- 
ground, and listened to the story of the 
battle as dramatically related by the guide. 
Mr. Christy, however, took exception to 
some of the statements made; it dis- 
turbed his sense of exactness to hear exag- 
gerated or imaginative accounts given as 
facts. 

“Office hours” at The Barracks are kept 
regularly and religiously. From nine in 
the morning until five in the afternoon, 
the artist is closeted in his studio. Most 
of his evenings are spent reading manu- 
scripts of stories which he is illustrating. 
Our visit was made during ‘“‘watermelon 
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time,” and every now and then work was 
diverted for a taste of luscious melon or 
a trip for buttermilk to the old springs 
house, near which bloomed the cherry 
tree whose protecting boughs often hid 
the youthful Howard Chandler when the 
folks were ready for church Sunday 
mornings. 

Not one-half the pride was displayed in 
showing us about the model studio as 
when we were led forth by our host to 
inspect the new tennis court of which he 
was the proud designer—and on which he 
spent many a laborious day. Our praise 
of the structure was so sincere and un- 
stinted that he admitted that some as- 
sistance had been given him by a few old 
schoolmates Gown town—certain painters, 
architects and ‘carpenters. Everybody in 
the village knows “Howard,” and on 
Sundays a host of neighbors come up to 
visit him. He takes a genuine joy in these 
friendly calls, and insists that Duncan 
Falls is “just the right kind of a place.” 
He will not have it called a “quiet country 
town,” either; and true enough, the good 
village folk contrive to have some excite- 
ment now and then, as when they sere- 
naded their artist-neighbor with a brass 
band. The drums and bugles, breaking 
the serene quietude of Duncan Falls, must 
have reminded Mr. Christy of the old days 
on Broadway. 

He told us with enthusiasm of the cele- 
bration in the village on the Fourth of 
July; a notable event in the history of 
The Barracks... There were fireworks, 
and then more fireworks—and the cannon 
from the hill fired a real salute, vindicat- 
ing the claim of The Barracks to its 
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martial and warlike appelation, and help- 
ing along the noise. 

He delights being among the “home 
folks,” does Mr. Christy, and he insists 
that he has no less than four hundred and 
fifty-nine cousins, who are the ‘“‘best 
people on earth.” His mother, New 
Hampshire born and bred, bears a close 
resemblance to ex-Senator Chandler, and 
favors to a very great extent the general 
type of the old Chandler family of New., 
England. 4 

A genial host is Christy—he has the 4, 
wholesome freedom and abandon of the * 
real farm boy. Still in his thirties, with 4 
keen blue eyes set widely apart, he is yet 
a “boy,” though his flaxen hair is growing 
somewhat thin over the temples. He 
smokes enormous black cigars, and de- 
clares that he has a prodigious appetite for 
buttermilk and watermelon. 

Howard Chandler Christy is one of the 
few American artists who has achieved 
national success without studying abroad. 
He feels, however, that he has plenty to 
accomplish if he can interpret American 
life and ideals. A close student and ob- 
server of wide experience in New York and 
Other American cities, Mr. Christy is 
without doubt one of the most popular 
artists in the country. His calendars have 
long been famous, and his book illustra- 
tions always reflect American vitality and 
“snap.” The “Christy girl” will never 
lose her popularity, but the artist’s work 
is now of a more diversified and sustained 
character. His purpose is to paint at 
some time a canvas that will truly inter- 
pret the American spirit of the Twentieth 
Century. 
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ANTHEM TODAY 


ELIGIOUS services in thousands 
of churches throughout the 
smaller cities of the country, 
have been made more attrac- 
tive when it was settled that 
“we'll have an anthem today.” 
The work of Dr. L. O. Emer- 
son, the veteran composer of 
sacred music, is liberally repre- 
sented in the popular anthem books. ‘His 
name is known to nearly all who have ever 
been connected with church choirs, choral 
societies, or even the country singing school. 
Few conductors have done more effective 
work in creating a love of music among the 
people, or in elevating the standard of 
church music, than this lovable little man 
who is spending the sunset of his life near 
Boston. 

Upon his ninetieth birthday, the veteran 
composer sang in a clear voice an old time 
song, “Afloat,” composed by Henry Rus- 
sell, a popular English singer in the early 
forties. He was 
joined in the beau- 
tiful duet, “Flow 
Gently, Deva” by 
Miss Helen Carter 
Wright, a noted so- 
prano, who sang at 
a number of’ Dr. 
Emerson’s musical 
festivals. 

While a lad, Dr. 
Emerson sang so- 
prano, but in later 
years he developed 
a baritone voice of 
great volume and 
power, which was 
heard for almost half 
a century in nearly 
every musical con- 
vention held in dif- 
ferent parts of the 
country, and still 
has the clarion ring. 





DR. LUTHER ORLANDO EMERSON 
( 481) 


One of the most popular and most able 
conductors of musical conventions, his 
professional lectures have furnished in- 
spiration for many a young musician. 
His tact, talent, courtesy and chivalrous 
politeness are charming but, alas, rare 
relics of the earlier days when “manners” 
were not punctuated by staccato tele- 
phonic conversation, and by the rather 
brusque and abbreviated courtesies that 
show the influence of the rush of business 
in a workaday world where the phonograph 
carries the voices of prima donnas and 
opera tenors to the remotest sections. 

Dr. Emerson was born in Maine in 
1820, the youngest of five children, and 
inherited a strong love for music. He 
often tells of the time that his father 
played the ’cello, his mother sang, and the 
children played on the flute and violin, in 
the homestead orchestra down on the old 
farm, which was located in the district 
where Madame Nordica was born. 

The veteran com- 
poser is one of the 
few living members 
of the brilliant ga- 
laxy of composers 
and teachers of the 
time of W. B. Brad- 
bury, Lowell Mason, 
H. R. Palmer, Geo. 
F. Root and other 
pfoneers great in 
mind and heart, 
whose work will ever 
remain a distinctive 
influence in Ameri- 
can musical history. 

Although he con- 
templated the study 
of medicine, Dr. 
Emerson’s love of 
music mastered all 
else, and after hav- 
ing secured a posi- 
tion in a choir at 
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Salem, Massachusetts, he began to com- 
pose hymns. One of his first hymn-tunes, 
the old familiar “Sessions,” which is still 
sung, was named for the pastor of the 
church where he began his musical career 
as organist. 

His connection with the Oliver Ditson 
Company, one of the largest music pub- 
lishing houses in the country, dates back 
to 1856, and has continued to the present 
time. Collection after collection has been 
produced with remarkable success, until 
now more than sixty different collections 
of sacred music are credited to Dr. Emer- 
son. He is the author of the music of that 
splendid war lyric, “We are Coming, 
Father Abraham,” and many other old 
songs that are still favorites. 

In late years his pupils and those who 
have sung under his guidance at the 
various musical conventions throughout 
the country come to his home in Hyde 
Park, outside of Boston, to pay their re- 
spects to the “grand old man” of American 
church music, who still goes to town and 
cares for his business, even as in years past. 
He walks along with almost the same quick 
stride that marked his gait years ago, 
when great concerts were directed by the 
magic of his baton. 

A happy reunion was held when Pro- 
fessor R. B. George, of Muscatine, Iowa, 
came from Octagon Place, Iowa, to pay 
tribute to his former teacher. Mr. George 
has succeeded Dr. Emerson as being one 
of the most popular musical conductors 
in the country and under the trees on that 
beautiful day in June, the two chatted and 
sang together just as in the old days. 
The Doctor wears the same side whisk- 
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ANTHEM TODAY 


ers that he did fifty years ago. He talks 
rapidly, with the same ease and enthusi- 
asm, and although forced to use an ear 
trumpet, I should very much dislike to 
run the risk of a discord within standard 
hearing distance. Like Beethoven, he 
has grown deaf to sound, but still has 
music in his soul, and insists that he en- 
joys a song almost as much as when his 
keen ear and exquisite appreciation en- 
abled him to wield the baton of the di- 
rector and to conduct an orchestra. 

His tuneful anthems are today sung by 
myriads of church choirs. The energy 
and versatility of his youth are still char- 
acteristic of the musician of ninety-one 
years, for the music-love remains the 
dominant passion of his life. His long 
musical career dates back to the tuning 
fork—the Do, Ra, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Se, Do. 
He was identified with the change from 
minor-key psalmody and Puritan som- 
nolence to tuneful and pleasant church 
music. Where is there a member of a 
church choir—and who has not sung in the 
choir ‘out home”?—that can fail to recall, 
with grateful remembrance, the familiar 
name of L. O. Emerson at the top right~ 
hand corner of the “anthem today’? The 
composition of those anthems reflects the 
beautiful character of the man whose life 
bridges a span of three generations of 
eventful years in the development of 
American church music. 

Long ago he made possible the welcome 
announcement, ‘‘We’ll have an anthem 
today,” and prelude, interlude and post- 
lude catch the themes inspired by the music 
master of ninety years, whose life well 
blends with his melodious refrains. 
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THE STORY OF LONDON’S MOST FAMOUS 

HOUSE WHEREIN SCHEMES INVOLVING 

MILLIONS ARE DISCUSSED AND PEACE 
OR WAR DECIDED UPON 















By OSCAR FRICHET 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


DOOR-KNOCKER is 
to a man’s house what 
a sign is to a shop or 
a tavern, and often it 
is something more. I 
realized this when I 
stood on the doorstep 


The house itself never fails to call forth 
expressions of amazement from the coun- 
try cousin and the critic from Uncle Sam’s 
domains, and certainly there is some 
ground for surprise. Downing Street is 
one hundred yards long and ten yards 




















of 


Street, Westminster, and gazed at the 


dull old door of the 


of Old England’s Prime Minister. 


a knocker! What an 
men of chiselled metal 


ably intended to represent a lion’s head, 


and yet Lord Bea- 


No. 10 Downing 


official residence 


What 
interesting speci- 
work! It is prob- 





consfield once de- 
scribed to a friend 
this particular knock- 
er as having a marked 
resemblance to the 
features of his politi- 
cal opponent, Mr. 
Gladstone, the great 
legislator who died 
in harness fighting 
for Home Rule for 
Ireland. There is no 
knocker in existence, 
I may truthfully 
state, that has -been 
handled by so many 
distinguished people 
as this one, for many 
Prime Ministers have 
resided in the dingy, 
little, red brick man- 
sion so conveniently 
situated for the 




















Housesof Parliament, 
and many great men 
have been their visi- 


‘tors. 














THE KNOCKER ON THE DOOR OF THE 
PRIME MINISTER'S. OFFICIAL RESIDENCE, 
No. 10 DOWNING STREET 
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wide, and No. 10 is mean and shabby, but, 
unimpressive as it is, it literally smells of 
mystery. It is the very hub of the British 
government, and here the mighty Palmers- 
ton, the versatile Beaconsfield, the mag- 
niloquent Pitt, the lofty-souled Gladstone, 
and many another premier have presided 
over Cabinet meetings fraught with the 


destiny of the empire. 

I want my Ameri- 
can readers to know 
that Downing Street 
—the most famous 
thoroughfare in Lon- 
don town—owes its 
existence to a man 
born under the Stars 
and Stripes. That 
man was George 
Downing—Sir George 
Downing the British 
monarch had to make 
him in the long run 
—and he was edu- 
cated at the public 
schools of Massachu- 
setts, which after- 
wards became the 
present Harvard Uni- 
versity. George was 
a constructive genius, 
and he bought’ some 
boards and nails and 
glass and putty and 
put up his own rooms 
in what is now your 
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Harvard. In his self-made college home 
he studied—studied to such purpose that 
when he took the ship to England in 
quest of a career, he found one awaiting 
him—one cut out to fit him. He became a 
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No. 10 DOWNING STREET, WHITEHALL 
The home of the English Prime Minister 





PETE TELE. 


diplomat, and Charles II. packed him off 
to The Hague as ambassador, and inci- 
dentally, being a hard-up monarch, took 
occasion to sell him the little lane along 
which Henry VIII had been wont to stroll 
from Whitehall Palace to see cock-fights. 
In its confines George built the first brick 
houses of importance ever erected in Lon- 
don, and his children and grandchildren 
owned the street until, in 1734, Baron 
Bothmar, then Danish ambassador to 
England, bought No. 10. For years the 
street was similar, so far as its inhabitants 


NO. 10 DOWNING STREET 


went, to Grosvenor Square, the residential _ 





quarter of the aristocracy; but it was not 
until George II took possession of No. 10, 
and made it the official residence of Sir 
Richard Walpole, Lord of the Treasury, 
that it assumed real importance. 

The great Pitt dwelt in the house for 
twenty years, and he never slept elsewhere 
when he could avoid it. This famous 
minister was ill in bed with the gout when 
the British admiralty thought of sending 
Admiral Hawke to sea to keep watch over 
the enemy’s fleet in the old days of trouble 
between Britain and France. The month 
was November; the weather stormy and 
dangerous for vessels, and some of the 
Cabinet ministers were not agreed as to 
sending the battleships out. Pitt, how- 
ever, was firm in his decision—Admiral 
Hawke must sail, he said: The Duke of 
Newcastle thought otherwise and he trotted 
off to Pitt’s official residence to argue the 
question with him. He had scarcely en- 
tered the bedroom when he cried out, 
shivering with cold: ‘‘Pitt, man! What 
is the—meaning of this? No fire?” 

“No; there is no fire, and there is not 
going to be one,” replied Pitt quietly. 
‘‘When I have the gout I cannot bearafire.” 

“And I cannot bear the cold, Pitt,” said 
the Duke, seating himself in a chair by 
the invalid’s bedside. Pitt began to talk 
about the fleet, while his visitor’s teeth 
clattered like castanets. The Duke had 
one little weakness; he thought that he 
was cold when he really wasn’t. 

“Hold back the Fleet for a minute, Pitt,” 
he suddenly exclaimed, ‘I can’t endure the 
cold.” 

Without warning he dived into the bed 
fully dressed, and then, with a sigh of 
relief, continued the discussion. 

“‘Admiral Hawke must not put to sea,” 
he said. “If he does, he and his men 
will perish.” 

“With the cold?” laughed Pitt. “Well, 
I am positively determined that the Fleet 
shall sail.” 

“And I am determined that it shall not,” 
went on the Duke with some warmth, 

Then the discussion waxed fierce, and 
the two ministers fought a verbal battle 
that would have done credit to a couple of 
Billingsgate porters. Finally Pitt kicked 
the Duke out of the bed—the loser of th 
battle. 

















The Fleet did put to sea, and Pitt’s 
judgment proved to be correct. The 
French Fleet was crippled owing to Ad- 
miral Hawke’s presence, and Britain gained 
a singular advantage. 

Two of Britain’s greatest fighters were, 
of course, Lord Nelson, the hero of Tra- 
falgar, and the Duke of Wellington, 
nicknamed “Old Nosey.” The two war- 
riors met but once in their lives, and that 
meeting occurred in the little hall of No. 
10 Downing Street. Beside the quaint 
old fireplace there they entered into a 
general conversation, and Nelson was so 
impressed with the Duke that he asked a 
servant who was the man with the striking 
nose. ; 

“Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
my lord,’’ replied the servant, astounded at 
the sailor’s ignorance. 

“Ah!” said Nelson. “J thought he was 
no common man.” 

Until 1780 the Ministers of England 
dated all their official communications 
“The Cockpit, Whitehall,” as Downing 
Street had come to be called early in the 
sixteenth century, but in 1793 “The Cock- 
pit” got shelved in the limbo of things 
forgotten and “Downing Street” took its 
place. Comparing No. 10 with the palatial 
Government offices which rear their heads 
in Whitehall and the neighborhood, many 
Commissioners of Works have plotted its 
destruction. A less famous house would 
have been razed to the ground long ago, 
in fact the whole street would have become 
extinct but for its history, for George 
Downing built his houses on a swamp, 
and the ground under the buildings is sown 
thickly with age-blackened wooden piles. 

There were frequent proposals of demo- 
lition and substitution when Beaconsfield 
ruled the roost, but he quashed them all. 
It was his eloquent protestations that 
prevented the house wherein the fate of 
Napoleon was decided being handed over 
to the hcuse-breakers. 

“Dizzy,” as Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) 
was commonly known, loved his official 
residence with such a selfish love that he 
detested the very idea of allowing anybody 
to dine beneath its roof save his wife and 
his dearly beloved friend, Montagu Corry. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, was fond 
of company when he was at Downing 
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Street, and his privileged guests never 
forgot the little breakfasts he gave there. 

No. 10 has a tiny garden which abuts 
upon the Horse Guard Parade, and the 
little plot of flower-clad land has been 
very dear to many of England’s premiers. 
Gladstone loved to spend his spare mo- 
ments in it and “to let himself out’’ by a 
little door in its wall. There is an old seat 
in this garden which would be practically 
priceless to the relic-hunter, for Lord 
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Home Secretary 


Beaconsfield sat upon it the evening before 
he left London for Berlin to upset the San 
Stefano Treaty. 
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Although Cabinet councils may be held 


anywhere, their proper Jocale is No. 10. 


Downing Street, which contains a room 
within a room. The Cabinet-room, situ- 
ated on the ground floor, is a finely-pro- 
portioned apartment divided by columns 
in the Corinthian style, and the walls are 
completely lined with bookcases filled with 
works of reference and innumerable vol- 
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GLADSTONE, THE “GRAND OLD MAN” 
OF POLITICS 


umes of Parliamentary reports, familiarly 
known as Blue Books. As befits a meeting 
place of such a secret character, the doors 
are double, and communicate with care- 
fully guarded anterooms. There are five 
double windows, three of which look out 
into the garden at the rear of the house. 
This room has a very businesslike ap- 
pearance, not unlike that of a foreign court 
of justice. The seats are arranged in what 
one might call a series of pews, grouped 
round a central table covered with green 
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baize. Desks upon folding rests are pro- 
vided, and the seats are comfortably 
upholstered. The chamber is by no means 
the kind of a place for a “lounge.” In the 
days of Greville, the ministers were re- 
nowned for their knack of “taking it easy.” 
At that period the Cabinet meetings were 
held in a long, narrow, old-fashioned room 
upstairs, where ministers sat at very close 
quarters, so close indeed that one right 
honorable member became unpopular with 
his colleagues owing to the fact that he had 
fallen into the bad habit of kicking the 
shins of those around him at intervals of 
a minute or so. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s later days the meet- 
ings of the Cabinet were often held in a 
smaller and more convenient apartment, 
because the Grand Old Man of Politics 
had turned the Cabinet room into an office 
for his secretaries. Lord Beaconsfield had 
much affection for the room on the ground 
floor, however, and he had moved into it, 
for his own personal use, the chair in which 
the great Pitt used to sit. 

The office of the Prime Minister at No. 
10 is a somewhat sombre room, and is 
fitted with desks similar to those to be 
found in the manager’s room of a bank. 
When Mr. Balfour was Premier he had a 
grand piano placed in this department. 
It stood close to the door, with keyboard 
invitingly open, so that the First Lord of 
the Treasury could at any moment soothe 
his harassed brain with the songs of Men- 
delssohn or the melodious movements of 
Beethoven. 

The House of Commons is merely a 
machine for turning out laws, and these 
laws come direct from Downing Street, 
where they are framed by the Cabinet, 
which has been described as a small Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and which 
consists of the Prime Minister and usually 
half a dozen to a dozen of his col- 
leagues. The Liberal ministry of the 
present government consists of Mr. 
H. H. Asquith, First Lord of Treas- 
ury and Prime Minister; Lord Lore- 
burn, Lord Chancellor; Viscount Morley 
of Blackburn, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil; Earl of Crewe, Lord Privy Seal and 
Secretary for India; Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, Home Secretary; Sir Edward Grey, 
Foreign Secretary; Lord Haldane, Secre- 
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tary for War; Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Colonial 
Secretary; Mr. D. Lloyd George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Mr. R. McKenna, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Lord 
Pentland, Secretary for Ireland; Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, President of the Board 
of Trade; Mr. John Burns, President 
of the Local Government Board; Earl 
Carrington, President of the Board of 
Agriculture; Mr. W. Runciman, President 
of the Board of Education; Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, Postmaster-General; Mr. J. A. 
Pease, Chancellor of the Duchy; Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, K. C., Chief Secretary 
for Ireland; and Earl Beauchamp, First 
Commissioner of Works. 

The Cabinet Council is unknown to the 
law, and the term “Cabinet Council’ has 
never been recognized by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Every minister is made a member 
of the Privy Council, and a noble earl once 
declared that “Privy Councillors were 
thought to know everything, but knew 
nothing; the Cabinet Council thought 
that nobody knew anything but them- 
selves.” 

The Cabinet is an institution of com- 
paratively modern growth. In older days 
the sovereigns of England were advised by 
the body called the Privy Council. This 
body has little to do nowadays, and it has 
nothing to do with advising the sovereign, 
although out of it is constituted a court of 
appeal on certain subjects. It is the Cabi- 
net Council which really governs the 
nation and the members will not allow the 
sovereign to be present at any of their 
meetings. The ministers assemble in 
response to a summons addressed to his 
Majesty’s ‘confidential servants,” by di- 
rection of the Prime Minister, and one 
and all are pledged to the strictest reserve. 

The Cabinet initiates and shapes all the 
measures which the government intends 
to propose to Parliament, and also directs 
the foreign and colonial policy. As time 
goes on the Cabinet is more and more 
assuming complete control over the public 
affairs of the nation, and in this direction 
it is interesting to repeat the words of 
Lord Hugh Cecil in the House of Commons 
a year or two ago: “‘There is a deep-seated 
feeling that the House is an institution 
which has ceased to have much authority 
or much repute, and that when a better 
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institution, the Cabinet, encroaches upon 
the rights of a worse one, it is a matter of 
small concern to the country.” 

The Cabinet is supposed to stand to- 
gether as one man when it comes to a 
decision on any subject, but now and again 
there are strong arguments at Downing 
Street as to what that decision shall be. 
More than one minister who has opposed a 
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certain proposal while it was under debate 
at the Cabinet meeting has had to stand up 
to defend it when it has come on for dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. The 
reason for this is that each member of the 
Cabinet is loyally bound to stand by a 
decision whether he agrees with it or not. 

The utmost secrecy is maintained as to 
the important decisions of the Cabinet, and 
a minister will find himself in very hot 
water if he breathes a word of what has 
happened at a meeting at Downing Street. 
In 1851 Lord Palmerston was dismissed 
from the Foreign Office because he had 
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MR. H. H. ASQUITH 
Prime Minister 


expressed to’ the French ambassador in 
London his unqualified approbation of the 
coup d’etat of Louis Napoleon against the 
Assembly, when the Cabinet had resolved 
on observing a strict neutrality. 

No minister, secretary, or other official 
is allowed to take notes of the business 
transacted at a Cabinet meeting, and it 
is considered a breach of confidence to 
keep a private record of what is discussed. 
This rule has been broken more than once, 
however. During the Bulgarian atrocity 
debates, Lord Derby had the permission 
of the late Queen Victoria to lift the veil 
and to disclose the deliberations of the 
Cabinet, and it seemed clear that he had 
taken notes. Lord Salisbury came into 
conflict with his account of the proceedings, 
and the incident led to a rather disagree- 
able discussion. 
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It is interesting to know that each mem- 
ber of the Cabinet is supplied with a key 
which fits the lock of a certain despatch- 
box, retained by the Prime Minister. At 
any particular crisis, when important 
papers reach Downing Street, the Premier, 
after perusing them, places them in the 
despatch-box and hands the box to a 
special messenger 
who takes it round 
to each member 
of the Cabinet in 
succession. Each 
member opens it 
with his key, and 
relocks it after he 
has read the docu- 
ments it contains. 
In this way thepa- 
pers are prevented 
from falling - into 
the hands of stran- 
gers or members 
of Parliament who 
are not in the 
Cabinet. 

Now and again 
it is found neces- 
sary to print cop- 
ies of a “‘secret’”’ 
which comes up 
for discussion at 
a meeting of the 
Cabinet. The doc- 
ument is cut up 
into many small 
pieces and distrib- 
uted among a 
goodly number of 
compositors in the 
government print- 
ing works, each of 
whom sets up his 
little piece, and the little piece may repre- 
sent only a dozen lines of type. When all 
the fragments are in type, a highly-trusted 
official collects both the copy and the type 
and puts the latter together. The printing 
of the document is then done in secret 
under the eyes of this official, and the men 
who work the printing machine are for- 
bidden to handle any of the paper after 
it is printed upon. 

Secrets born behind the forbidding por- 
tals of No. 10 Downing Street have occa- 
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sionally become public property before 
their time, notwithstanding the manifold 
precautions that have been taken to safe- 
guard them. Important government news, 
supposed to be known only to Cabinet 
ministers, is now and again offered to the 
editors of London and provincial news- 
papers. It has been said that M. de 
Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
Times, was offered the text of almost every 
secret treaty concluded between different 
Powers, as well as scores that never were. 

Table chatter has led to more than one 
secret being divulged to the world. When 
Lord Mayo, the Viceroy of India, was 





LORD BEACONSFIELD 
Better known as Disraeli 


assassinated and speculation was rife as 
to his successor, Mr. Delane, the famed 
editor of the Times, was sitting at dinner 
with Sir William Bull. During the course 
of the evening Sir William turned to De- 
lane and said, ‘Lord Northbrook was 
asking me the other day whether the 
climate of India would suit him.” The 
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Times editor made a suitable reply, and 
soon afterwards rushed off to his office. 
Next morning the paper he so ably man- 
aged announced that Lord Northbrook, 
the Under-Secretary for War, had been 
appointed Viceroy of India. It was per- 
fectly true, but Mr. Delane had merely 
guessed the truth. 

When Sir Robert Peel announced at a 
Cabinet meeting that he intended to repeal 
the Corn Laws, he never for a moment 
expected that his intention would become 
known all over England shortly afterwards. 
According to one story, “the cat was let 
out of the bag” over a dinner table. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, a member of the Cabinet, 
was said to have dined at a restaurant with 
a society lady named Mrs. Norton. In 
some manner or other Mr. Herbert let 
the secret reach the ears of his friend, and 
that lady at the conclusion of the meal 
took a cab to Printing House Square, the 
home of the Times, and repeated the news 
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to the editor and received in exchange a 
cheque for £500. But among those “in 
the know,” it is declared that Lord Aber- 
deen, the Foreign Secretary, took the news 
himself to the Times office within a few 
hours of the Cabinet decision. 

Lord Beaconsfield once let out a secret 
about the franchise, which his government 
at a meeting of the Cabinet had discussed, 
without being aware of it at the time. 





BUDGET MAKER MR. D. LLOYD GEORGE 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


The night of the meeting “‘Dizzy’”’ dined 
privately with Lord Derby, and during 
the wine the pair of them discussed the 
matter, paying no heed to the butler who 
was attending to their wants. But that 
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butler had his ears wide open, and he 
learned what the government had in store. 
An hour or so later, when he came off duty, 
he paid a visit to Fleet Street—the street 
of all things literary—and sold the infor- 
mation for a good round sum. 

Great was the astonishment among our 
Cabinet ministers when a newspaper came 
out with a copy of a private letter written 
by the late Lord Salisbury to the Russian 
government on a matter of great import- 
ance to Great Britain. For a long time 
it was a mystery how the paper managed 
to get hold of such a “plum,” but even- 
tually it came to light that a clerk in the 
Foreign Office, who had access to Lord 
Salisbury’s private room, had made a fair 
copy of the communication and sold it 
to the editor for a big sum. It is needless 
to add that the government, on learning 
the truth, had no further use for the ser- 
vices of that particular employee. 

Queen Victoria once gave an important 
secret away without the slightest intention 
of doing so. During the Crimean crisis a 
lady known to her Majesty wrote and said 
that she was desirous of obtaining an ap- 
pointment for her boy in the navy, but 
was afraid that affairs would not permit 
him to be given a post just then. The 
Queen called upon the writer of the letter 
and told her that she need not worry about 
the appointment for her son, for “the Fleet 
is going to the Baltic, and your boy shall 
go with it.”” The mother, delighted with 
the good news, repeated it to another lady, 
who immediately passed it on to a London 
morning paper. 

Lord Beaconsfield once stated in the 
House of Commons that “it would be 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for prying eyes to pene- 
trate the arcana in which State secrets 
are hidden.” But that arcana has been 
penetrated many times, and will be pene- 
trated again so long as curiosity and editors 
and cheque-books exist in this old world 
of ours. Like murder, State secrets ‘‘will 
out.” 



























The Real Forest of Arden 


By JESSE BETHEA HEARIN 


N the spring of 1817, when 
the eyes of all the world 
were still fixed upon France, 
a colony of Frenchmen 
sought to find a new home 
life and liberty in America. 

They had landed first at Philadelphia, but 

the gayeties of the New World were too 

much in evidence there, and having been 
forced to leave France by an ordinance 
of Louis XVIII on account of their attach- 
ment for Napoleon, then in exile at St. 

Helena, they desired to find a home in a 

new country where they could plant the 

“olive and the vine,” found a new Paris 

and carve out a civilization and history 

of their own making. 

The commissioners, with many French 
emigrants, the best families of France, set 
sail from Philadelphia in schooner “Mc- 
Donough,” landing at Mobile, near the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from Mobile proceeded 
in barges up the Mobile River and Tom- 
bigbee to the “White Cliffs,” where the 
waters of the Tombigbee and the Black 
Warrior join. Here they pitched their 
tents, built huts and called their new city 
Demopolis, “the city of the people.” 

It was a colony of the best blood of 
France that came to live in the forests of 
Alabama. Hands unaccustomed to any 
labor felled the forest trees and built new 
homes; young men who had adorned the 
royal courts now labored with axe and saw 
to erect humble homes where a new France 
would rise; beautiful mothers and daugh- 
ters assumed the peasant’s life and planted 
the olivetree, ortrained the vine; forthiswas 
to be the “‘French Vine and Olive Colony.” 

The fashion and elegance of France, in 
manner only, was transplanted to the 
forests of the canebrake of Alabama. 
Demopolis was to be the Paris of this new 
land—the “city of the people” was to be 
the center of the colony. 

Count Lefebvre Desnottes, who had 
been a cavalry officer under Bonaparte, 
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with the rank of Lieutenant-General, and 
who had accompanied Napoleon in his 
march to Russia and ridden with him in 
his disastrous winter retreat from Moscow, 
and had served in Spain in many bloody 
engagements, was the leader of this colony 
of aristocratic Frenchmen, and was the 
inspiration of the new home in the Ala- 
bamian forest land. 

He was vivacious and active, handsome 
in person and of graceful carriage. He had 
married a cousin of Napoleon, the sister 
of the famous banker, La Fitte. He had 
been forced to leave his beautiful wife in 
France when he came to America, and 
waited to win a new name, a new liberty, 
a new command of importance in the 
colony of Alabama before bringing his 
delicate wife to join him. 

His youngest son, Pierre Corneille, 
accompanied him. Pierre was just at that 
age that knows nothing so certain as 
promise, nothing so interesting as romance, 
nothing so attractive as adventure. He 
was barely twenty-two, six feet tall, and 
with a soldier’s bearing. His eyes were 
so dark a brown as to look almost black, 
and his clear olive complexion was as 
beautiful as a woman’s. 

Pierre had joined his father and fellow- 
exiles with a full determination to give 
his life to the necessities and hardships 
of the new life. His heart was full of the 
love of true liberty, his mind was filled 
with the wonderful possibilities of this 
new land, and he looked forward to the day 
when the “City of the People” would be 
another Paris—a Paris where only gentle- 
men and freemen lived. His life had been 
too full of war and politics to dwell long 
on affairs of the heart, yet he was con- 
scious of a capacity for a great love, in a 
heart that would some day wake to its 
fulness of passion. 

With General Desnottes came many 
nobles he had not known before they began 
to carve out together a city in the wilder- 
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ness of Alabama. Among these was Gen- 
eral Juan Rico, a native of Valencia, in 
Spain, who had been proscribed in that 
country upon the return of Ferdinand VII, 
because he was a Republican and a sup- 
porter of the Constitution of 1812. An 
influential member of the Cortes and a 
distinguished officer of the Spanish army, 
he had resisted to the last the invasion of 
the army of Napoleon. 

One day the elegant Desnottes and his 
son Pierre Corneille were invited to a 
dinner at which matters of interest to the 
colony were to be considered. At the 
hospitable board General Desnottes and 
his son met General Rico and his beautiful 
daughter, Isabella. During the dinner the 
conversation turned upon the campaigns 
in Spain, when allusion was made to the 
siege of Sargossa, where one of them had 
commanded the troops of France and the 
other the troops of Spain. They had met 
before, amid the din of arms, arraying 
their troops against each other and pouring 
out rivers of blood, at the head of the best- 
trained troops of Europe. Each had been 
expelled from his native country, and each 
had seen the utter destruction of his ambi- 
tious hopes; nevertheless, good nature 
prevailed in the cabin and all sorrows were 
soon drowned in wine and the merry peals 
of laughter. 

It was early springtime, the birds of the 
forest filled the woods with their song and 
clatter, and the young soldier and the 
Spanish girl soon tired of the story of battle 
and blood. It was early evening, and 
Pierre suggested that Isabella go with him 
for a row on the river. 

He carried his mandolin and she her 
violin, and soon they were drifting along 
the placid waters of the Tombigbee, just 
around the long bend above which the 
Warrior pours her waters into the greater 
stream. Pierre told her of the dreams of 
his youth under the sunny skies of France; 
of the many-colored flowers of the French 
fields; of his flight from his own country; 
she listened attentively to all he had to 
tell and then picked up her violin and sang 
sweet songs of her Spanish home. 

They drifted on and on, with only a 
ward now and then, and as he rested on his 
oars he softly hummed a song he had caught 
from some native in the new forest home: 
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“On wearer's waters, so bright, I was 
orn, 
In a hut made of gum-trees and tall yellow 
corn; 
It was there that I met Isabella so true, 
And rowed her around in a gum-tree canoe.” 

They spent the evening in song and 
laughter, and only occasionally recalled 
the sweet sadness of the memory of their 
old homes. 

The next night Pierre went again to talk 
of the old homes, but soon he found a 
deeper interest in the new forest home than 
he had ever known in France. He sang 
to his mandolin sweet old love songs; 
then, leaning on his elbow, he looked at 
the pretty Spanish girl and said, “Isabella, 
I am so very lonely; life is dull and empty, 
but the world is so great and beautiful 
that with you we would never hear the roll 
of the cannon’s thunder; only the sweet 
song of the birds would fill our ears and 
the sweet song of love would fill our hearts. 
Isabella, love is the real victor, and free- 
dom the only true life. After all, it is not 
time that makes one heart know another; 
true love comes but once; that love that is 
the begininng of a new, a better, higher, 
truer life, born of that one great love. 

“Last night I knew that all a heart can 
ever know was mine, and tonight I know 
that you are the queen of this great forest 
land, and I would be king, were my queen 
good enough to make me so. Won’t you 
enthrone me in this new land where all is 
so free, so wonderful, so beautiful? 

“Our fathers spent their lives in France 
and Spain amid the clash of arms; they 
poured out the blood of their brothers; 
they listened only to the herald’s cry of a 
new victory won. Here we can begin a 
new life that will know only the victory 
of sweet liberty; the fortification of true 
hearts for the hard battles of life, the 
accomplishment of things that mean most 
for humanity, the certainty of love.” 

“T have always known that deep down 
in my heart there was a great love that 
would some day break forth and claim 
the love of another heart. Last night I 
saw the rainbow of love in the western sky. 
Every changing color was some new affec- 
tion that would link our lives more closely; 
each brilliant hue reflected in my heart the 
happiness I wished I could offer you. 
When I left you I knew I had found the 














one love that gives its best to the dearest 
woman in the world. I knew that you 
were the one woman that could help me to 
grasp the best and highest, the truest and 
noblest, and I wondered if it could be 
possible that your heart was keeping time 
to all my heart knew. 

“Dear heart, you and I can build our 
lives where the sunshine will always be 
ours. In this new land we can find an 
ideal world—a bright, happy world where 
every man will strive to help his fellow- 
man, where every woman will forget 
everything that does not lead to a higher, 
surer happiness; a world where children 
will gladden every evening with songs of 
love; where every creature will be drunk 
with peaceful happiness. ’ 

“We can make this our ‘Forest of 
Arden’ if we will. It is just with you. We 
can always find ‘tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything,’ and when disap- 
pointments come, and come they must, 
true hearts will cheer and make us know 
that ‘sweet are the uses of adversity.’ 

“Tsabella, sweetheart, give me the love 
my heart calls for; dwell with me always 
in this ideal forest; let us pitch our tent 
on the foundation of confidence, stretch 
it well over the petty faults of one another, 
snuff out the deadly fire of ambition that 
has brought such sorrow to our fathers, 
and we can burn brightly the fire of affec- 
tion on the altar of love always. We will 
erect a new altar.to a new liberty, and love 
will preserve the best there is in us. We 
will give to one another honest, true hearts, 
of real, trusting love, and life will be a 
sweet song of all that is worth striving for. 
We will build our home on the high, white 
cliffs just beyond Tombigbee’s clear waters, 
just where the southern breeze will waft 
to us the sweet perfume of the jessamine 
valley below; our yard will be the forest 
about us—a domain where we two will 
live in a world all our own, and all that is 
not beautiful we will shut out from our 
lives, and love will be the password that 
gains admittance to our little world. We 
will spend our spare moments in profit and 
pleasure and on every side will be seen 
the beautiful results of love’s labor. On 
the one side we will have a mountain bank 
of red, red roses, with here and there a 
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_ green boughs above them. 
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peak of snowy white and golden yellow; 
on the other side soft, green meadows, 
covered here and there with gay and many- 
colored flowers. Our lawn -will be a carpet 
of nature’s richest green, dotted with the 
sweet, blue violet—the flower that springs 
from patience’ soil. Overhead our sky 
will be the purest, clearest blue, and not a 
cloud will drift over our world of love and 
sunshine. The forest trees will spread 
their limbs to make places of cool shade, 
where we will sit and con lessons of love 
that are written in the lexicon of our very 
hearts. We will be sweethearts always 
and commit to memory every sweet song 
that echoes words of love and promise. 

“When evening comes—at rest time— 
we will sit in a hammock made of plaited 
daisies, gathered from the nearby meadows, 
and the hammock will be gently swung 
across the valley of lilies by the south 
wind, which comes laden with the frag- 
rance of springtime.” 

Pierre stopped to catch the sound of a 
call from the distance, and, as he leaned 
against the great oak and looked toward 
the hut he now called home, Isabella 
slipped her hand in his. She did not an- 
swer the questions he begged her to give, 
but her hands tightened in his grasp; she 
looked up into his dark eyes and smiled, 
and he bent and kissed her. 

And while all was quiet with the stillness 
of twilight, just as the golden sunbeams 
were sinking beyond the river, the song 
of the mocking bird burst forth from the 
It was the 
sweetest song the great forest had ever 
heard. First, it was soft and low, a sweet 
lullaby of love and contentment, and then 
it swelled into a song of grand, high netes 
that seemed to fill the world with the 
melody of gladness. It was a love song, 
and its melodies were the echoes of the 
early days of youth, of the old home when 
promise was all of love these two young 
hearts had known. 

The forest songster must have had a 
message for other lovers, for he had no 
sooner finished his song than he flew away. 
As his last high note died away, Pierre 
stood up and, holding the hand of Isabella, 
lifted her to the ground. He kissed her 
again, and as he did she whispered, “I 
never knew the world was so beautiful 
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until now; I never dreamed there was 
such happiness in love.” 

They strolled up the hill, hand in hand, 
and ever now and then they stopped to 
pluck a forget-me-not. Perhaps they 
chose this little flower from among so 
many others that they might be reminded 
that there were other worlds than the one 
they had just discovered, other joys than 
the joy that made their lives so sweet, other 
hearts than the heart each had just won. 

General Desnottes and General Juan 
Rico were standing in the doorway, still 
talking of the campaigns in Spain, when 
they heard two voices singing. Down the 
forest path they saw Pierre and Isabella 
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slowly strolling home, hand in hand, with 
heads close to one another, and over the 
cleared lands was heard the song: 
“On Tombigbee’s waters, so bright, I was 
born, 
In a hut made of gum-tree and tall yellow 
corn; 
It was there that I met Isabella so true 
And rowed her around in a gum-tree canoe.” 


The French general looked at the old 
Spanish warrior and their hands went 
out to one another. Each voice faltered, 
their eyes filled with tears, and General 
Juan Rico turned to the old French soldier 
and said, “I see, General, that Spain again 
surrenders to the gallant French soldier.” 


UNDONE 


By W. MURDOCH LIND 


HE words that I have left unsaid, 
Fearing to bring upon the head 


Of someone, although well deserved, 


Man’s punishment; if I have swerved 
And said, perchance, another thing 
Instead, to mitigate the sting— 

May such words absolution bring 


To me. 


The deeds which I have left undone 
From rise to height and set of sun, 
Because some trouble they might breed 
For those in direr, sorer need; 

Rearing, instead, a better thing 

To help, not hinder—soothe, not sting— 
May such deeds absolution bring 


To me. 


Envoy. 


I’ve no regrets for deeds not done, 

For words unspoken, songs unsung 

That may have caused two lives to part, 
An opened wound, an aching heart. 

I only mourn the careless thought— 

In language couched, by action wrought— 
That to mankind fresh grief has brought 


Through me. : 
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S A feminine given name Ala- 
bama was much in vogue 
with those sturdy pioneers 
who emigrated to this fertile 
section before it was entirely 
freed from the Indians, or 
eased with the rudimentary 
conveniences of civilization. 
On many family trees, trans- 
planted to “new ground” and 
blazed ‘‘Here We Rest,” the 
first feminine bud to blossom 

forth was christened Alabama Blank; and 

if Blank were translated it would probably 
be found to stand high in the nomen- 
clature of the state. 

But Miss Alabama of the present day 
is a composite girl, standing for many 
minds when taken individually; merging 
into a charming type when viewed col- 
lectively. She stands amid the enthrall- 
ing traditions of the past and the thrilling 
possibilities of the future. The result 
is a piquant admixture of inconsistencies, 
and vain indeed would be the man who 
would attempt to predict her next move 
or mood. 

Years ago she was taught in giving the 
state of her nativity to add that of her 
parents or grandparents, as “Miss Ala- 





bama Carter—the Carters of Virginia, 


you know.” But that is entirely obsolete 
‘now, for Alabama has envolved an indi- 
viduality of her own and so has Miss 
Alabama. The daughter is proud of her 
mother-state from the blue hills in the 
north where those twin-potentates, iron 
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and coal, hold joint sway, to the wave- 
washed shores of Mobile Bay—that 
beautiful, magnolia-bordered bay, where 
the Bon Secour oyster abounds and the 
Spanish mackerel disports itself, where 
foreign vessels unload tropical fruits and 
load with native coal, lumber and cotton. 
She has a reasonable faith that this grand 
Commonwealth, with its fertile soil, mild 
climate and inexhaustible mineral wealth, 
will before long rank among the foremost 
States of the Union. Even if the boll 
weevil should decimate King Cotton’s 
annual output, haven’t deep plowing 
and scientific cultivation already doubled 
the yield of corn? 

When the early Alabama sweet-girl- 
graduate of a local seminary was con- 
gratulated on her essay she would naively 
admit: “I’m glad you like. My brother 
who is at the University of Virginia 
wrote it.” But now Alabama’s sons and 
daughters attend her own university or 
the Polytechnic Institutes, according to 
their bent; and the girls not only write 
their own essays but keep the boys wake 
o’ nights to maintain precedence in mathe- 
matics and Greek. The only honor the 
boys feel sure Miss Alabama cannot take 
is the Rhodes Scholarship! They do say 
Cecil Rhodes was a woman hater, you 
know. 

This girl recalls some lean days in her 
childhood—between the sleeping of the 
Old South and the awakening of the 
New—which impresses upon her the fact 
that while she may be the direct descend- 
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ant of Luxury, she certainly is not its 
legatee. She probably saw her mother’s 
stealthy evasion of the unwritten, anti- 
quated Southern sentiment: ‘No lady 
shall work for sordid gold.” So now, 
though she often openly ekes out the 
family’s slender income, she works with 
an air that implies she does it for self- 
improvement or for methodical training. 
She accepts the money thus earned with 
charming indifference, but once it is in 
her pocket—she dotes on _ tailor-made 
clothes for business—she is a new girl, 
so to speak. She jingles the silver joy- 
ously and giving the past a defiant little 
flip she decides, that notwithstanding its 
alluring traditions it is an old fogey and 
a bad bill payer. 

Time has provided her with incidents 
and anecdotes galore for her genealogical 
book, but. ofttimes she herself must 
start her bank book. As a rule Miss 
Alabama’s parents can give her a home 
and do so cheerfully; but frequently 
she must contrive for herself those extras 
which make girlhood gay: dainty lin- 
geries, immaculate tub-dresses, rose-laden, 
tulle-twisted witcheries called hats, gauzy 
fans, painted parasols, silken hose, etc.; 
also she must manage the means for 
opportunities to display all these at 
social functions or vacations at seashore 
or mountain-side, or a visit to Mobile 
during Mardi Gras festivities. 

She inherits a love of brocade, velvet 
and galloon; or batiste, organdy and lace, 
according to the season; she dotes on 
dainty tea-jackets and trailing evening 
gowns. When fortune favors she can 
select these in Paris with exquisite taste 
and wear them with the unconscious ease 
of a duchess. Generally, however, Miss 
Alabama takes some lawn, a little lace 
and a sash of Aunt Virginia’s and produces 
a frock that gives the professional modiste 
pointers on style, grace and the eternal 
fitness of things. 

The lace is usually caught with a 
brooch of turquoise and pearls, and the 
sash clasped with a dull buckle of old 
gold, that would lend distinction to the 
simplest dress; such genuine heirlooms 
make the imitation antiques of visiting 
heiresses seem like sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. Miss Alabama’s evening 
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toilettes are dignified by an old necklace 
of seed pearl medallions or a string of 
auntie’s amethysts. The discrepancy be- 
tween the simple gown and the handsome 
jewels is softened by the darling dimples 
in her fresh bare shoulders. 

Yes, we are discussing girls, so out 
with the inevitable question!, Is she 
pretty? 

Well, usually she is; sometimes she 
isn’t. But when she isn’t you rarely 
realize it. Why? Because she is so charm- 
ing and vivacious withal. Once upon a 
time—and a very recent time at that— 
two cousins made their bow to Alabama 
society together. One was an indisputable, 
breath-taking beauty, though somewhat 
selfish and languid. The other was not 
ugly, oh! dear no! but she seemed so by 
contrast; she was, fortunately, both con- 
siderate and animated. Her old Black 
Mammy, resenting some comparison of 
the girls, said: ‘‘My chile may not be as 
purty but she’s got mo’ animosity ’bout 
her.” Even that, alas, was not true if 
taken literally! 

Most of the Misses Alabama, up to date, 
have had a double maternal heritage— 
mother and mammy—but will Miss 
Alabama of the future be thus blessed? 
Not unless the spring of eternal youth, 
which Ponce de Leon sought on this Gulf 
Coast, be located in time to dip this de- 
creasing tribe of ebony auxiliaries. One 
of Alabama’s gifted daughters, once thus 
doubly rich, then doubly orphaned, said: 


Among the ranks of shining saints 
Disguised in heavenly splendor, 

Two Mother-faces wait for me, 
Familiar still, and tender. 


One face shines whiter than the dawn, 
And steadfast as a star; 

None but my mother’s face could shine 
So bright—and be so far! 


The other dark one leans from Heaven, 
Brooding still to calm me; 

Black as if ebon Rest had found 
Its image in my Mammy! 


In stature the Alabama girl bids fair 
to outgrow her brother—or her sweet- 
heart, which is much worse! She may 
stand in the dark with weights on her 
head to prevent this reversal of nature’s 











order; but give up her beloved athletics 
because of it? Never. 

She rides with the ease and grace of 
heredity. During the War her mother 
could show any dragoon her horses’ heels, 
and in pioneer days her grandmother often 
rode twenty miles to church and thought 
it no hardship—but those ‘‘dinners-on- 
the-grounds” were worthy of pilgrims. 
Recent statistics give Alabama the lowest 
death rate of all the states. The editor 
of a leading daily attributes this to good 
housewives and cooks of the state. So 
Miss Alabama knows some recipes besides 
those for fudge and mayonnaise! She 
also rides with the sense and surety of 
the cross saddle, to the amazement and 
horror of her older relatives and her 
black mammy. 

Miss Alabama up to date plays tennis 
and basketball with the comfort of 
temporary dress reform, and golf with 
the sustaining assurance of an arched 
instep and a neat ankle. Nor will she 
ask her Northern sister any odds on the 
wheel or automobile when her state has 
completed the good roads already building. 

However, the air of Alabama needs 
no improvement for the exercise of air- 
ships, as was proven when the Wright 
brothers established their training quar- 
ters near Montgomery. When these 
mechanical birds become commoner Miss 
Alabama will have the nerve and skill 
to manipulate her own; but will she have 
the cash? Indeed:she will, if she has to 
economize on aigrettes and willow-plumes. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
Miss Alabama, in common with all 
Southern girls, has an innate love of ease 
which semetimes receives a harsher name 
from those who live in a more bracing 
climate. This so-called laziness enables 
her to loll about with a drowsy content- 
ment as contagious as yawning, but when 
pleasure or duty calls she is up and doing. 
Swaying to and fro in a hammock under 
the crepe-myrtle trees she dreams of the 
past when her grandfather dictated the 
policy of his party and her grandmother 
set the fashions; or she puckers drowsy 
brows over the puzzling present which 
shows bewildering possibilities; or she 
peeps through thick lashes into the future 
when her father shall have developed the 
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coal, iron, phosphate or cement, that lies 
in the land long scorned as not good 
enough for cotton fields; or she peeps 
coyly for the lover who may be even now 
coming South with the capital to develop 
these hidden treasures. 

Miss Alabama knows the reproach has 
been removed from spinsterhood and 
asserts she looks forward to the possibility 
of being an old maid with equanimity; 
but she wishes it distinctly understood 
she makes this -assertion with “all rights 
reserved” to change her mind if the time, 
the place and the man combine to charm 
her. For when the man of her choice 
arrives she says ‘“‘yes,” even if he be 
poor, for she is conscious of being ‘‘a help- 
meet for man.” But whether guided by 
her head or her heart in taking her chance 
in the lottery of life, she has the womanly 
grace of caring for him who belongs to 
her—or to whom she belongs, as the case 
may turn out. If she marries an old man 
for his wealth, she generally sticks to her 
bargain, rarely seeking companionship 
with men of her own age. If she joins 
a poor young sweetheart in his struggles 
for fame and fortune, as a rule she bravely 
bears her share of the burden. 

Intellectually Miss Alabama is incon- 
sistent, tending toward a broad general 
culture rather than specializing in one 
branch until it commands commercial 
recognition. She is a constant reader of 
newspapers and magazines and keeps in 
touch with public events and opinions 
the world over. In her grandfather’s 
library, which he selected while making 
the European tour, deemed necessary 
for every educated man in his day, she 
absorbed enough Gibbon, Guizot and 
Macaulay to give her an intelligent in- 
terest in, and a firm mental footing among, 
the changing empires of today. She 
probably took up those ponderous tomes 
as a last resort on some rainy day, but 
rocked thus early on those rolling, swell- 
ing periods, she acquired a lasting poise 
that enables her to steer a middle course 
between the wishy-washy novelettes and 
the strong, not to say rank, problem- 
plays to the present. 

Sometimes a bracing breeze and a 
severe tailor suit combine to make Miss 
Alabama feel really independent, almost 
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mannish. She immerses herself in busi- 
ness, nods curtly to quondam lovers and 
plans a systematic course of reading in— 
er—something, anything—ah, yes, of 
course! 

She'll familiarize herself with the mi- 
nutest details of the past, present and 
future of the Panama Canal, that short 
cut to the world’s wealth by which the 
South is going to regain in a few years, 
and in permanent form the prosperity 
that passed with slavery. 

She may go so far, once in a while, 
as to imagine herself a New Woman with 
capital initials, but few will agree with 
her for several reasons: 

She doesn’t care or dare to smoke a 
cigarette; she would probably lose her 
self-respect et al. 


LOVE’S LAST LIGHT 





She never takes advantage of leap year; 
it isn’t necessary. 

She has never known a girl who was 
plaintiff in a breach-of-promise suit, 
and never wishes to. 

She believes, in a far-off, detached way, 
in the theory of woman’s suffrage; but 
when told there is an actual, active, grow- 
ing Suffragette Club in the most conserva- 
tive city in Alabama, she asks in horror 
“Do you think it will spread?” 

She retains, in spite of her masculine 
shirtwaist and mannish boots—so in- 
congruous on her small arched feet-a 
demure, delicate, essentially feminine 
charm, which gains her a seat in every 
car, no matter how crowded. 

In elevators, in fact everywhere, it’s 
hats off to Miss Alabama! 


LOVE’S LAST LIGHT 


By FANNIE E. FOSTER 


| Riga ghost-enkindled watchfires here I burn 

On this cold hearth, the words you recreant spurn; 
From cushioned rosewood, held with sacred key, 

I draw them forth this anniversary, 

This day commemorative of our troth, 

But wrecked by wrong of man and woman wroth. 
Each page unsullied as when penned to me, 


But none now roseate with Love’s mystery. 


Revoked by voice each line found here today— 
How sad when hearts from sworn allegiance stray !— 
Spiral! oblique! See how the bright flames turn! 
Tc rend the words for which I once did yearn. 
Transmuted to gray stone, thus seems each page, 
With brown words carved by fire’s avenging rage. 
If trembling hand so much doth dread this deed 
How must my heart in aging sorrow bleed? 

But better far no trace of this should be 

Lest I be first to cross Death’s dismal sea. 

Your broken pledge I now can hide for aye, 

Since fire will sweep these records all away. 
Romantic thought, I long did homage pay, 

To earth—entomb these fervent vows some day, 
But now no prying eye, by chance, can know 


Why buds faint seen did ne’er to Love blooms grow. 
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Robert ing Atwell 


HERE was always for me an 
indescribable charm about the 
41 dormitories of Gordon College. 
#| To be sure, they were to the 
%} casual onlooker but a line of 
grim looking, four-story build- 
ings of brick, on either side of 
a gray stone chapel. Yet to 
me, who have always been something of 
a dreamer, there was an air of romance 
about them. Had not the students of 
great universities of the olden days, and 
the studious monks who had preserved 
learning throughout the darkages—had not 
they all lived together under one roof as 
we lived in the dormitories at Gordon, 
under the alleged guardianship of our proc- 
tors? At times, as I gazed out of my study 
windows at the gray chapel, I could imag- 
ine—but I was always something of a 
dreamer. These ramblings are out of place 
here. 

Yet even in these peaceful college halls 
one may sound the deeps of life. One need 
not journey to strange lands for adventure. 
He may perchance meet them on the cam- 
pus. Poe, in one of his tales, ““The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” describes the agony of 
long-continued suspense. A prisoner of the 
Inquisition lies on his back, bound, in the 
middle of his lofty cell. High up there 
hangs a sharp steel blade in shape like a 
half moon. As he watches he sees that the 
blade swings to and fro, on a cord that im- 
perceptibly lengthens. Inch by inch, hour 
by hour, the cord lengthens. The sweep 
of the pendulum increases. Nearer and 
nearer to the prisoner’s breast swings the 
glittering blade. With straining eyes the 
anguished victim awaits his fate. He 
cannot escape. Helpless, he abides the 
coming of his doomt. That story of Poe 
once seemed wonderfully suggestive to me 
—enjoyable reading. Now I can never read 
it without a shudder. (What that poor 





wretch must have suffered!) The torture 
of “the pit and the pendulum” I have seen 
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inflicted myself, and the victim was my 
own room-mate. 

My room-mate my senior year was a 
sophomore, Brackett Gray. He was about 
twenty-one, some three years younger 
than I. A black-haired, gray-eyed, rather 
handsome fellow he was, chiefly remark- 
able for his square, powerful shoulders. 
During the months I had roomed with him 
I had become sincerely attached to him. 
There was something wonderfully attrac- 
tive about Gray. If any fellow ever had 
that quality known as personal magnetism, 
it was he. 

Though I knew Gray’s personal affairs 
intimately, it came rather as a surprise to 
me when I discovered that he was in love 
with Virginia Dorr. It was soon evident 
to me that the girl returned his love. I 
was genuinely grieved at this turn of affairs. 
Gray had never been a hard student, 
though he was naturally a brilliant fellow. 
Again, though I knew it was desperately 
serious, the youth of the pair made the 
whole thing seem absurd to me. For the 
girl was not yet eighteen and had not as 
yet graduated from the town high school! 
I often laughed over what I classed as 
“puppy-love,” but it was no laughing mat- 
ter over the way it affected Gray. Usually 
now I occupied my study alone, a solitary 
“erind’’—Gray had no time for study. 

Besides, he was spending more money for 
theater tickets, livery bills and such items 
than I knew he could afford. I realized 
that Gray must spend a great deal to keep 
up appearances in paying attention to a 
girl in Virginia Dorr’s position. Her 
Uncle, Colonel Crailey, her mother’s wid- 
owed brother, with whom she and her 
mother lived, was one of the wealthiest men 
intown. The girl, I believe, was some sort 
of an heiress in her own right. 

Yet, though I had regretted Gray’s in- 
fatuation, I could not but admit to myself 
that the girl was very attractive. I always 
thought of her as an “open-air” sort of a 
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girl—the kind whom we see in pictures as 
golfing or horseback riding. Tall and grace- 
ful she was, her pink cheeks and blue eyes 
glowing under a soft mass of brown hair. 
I met her at the few college functions I 
attended during the year. Gray always 
made it a point that I should have a chance 
to talk with her. On such occasions I 
could not be as severe in my judgment of 
Gray as I could in my solitary study. 

So the days drifted by. Late in the even- 
ing, as I steadily “ground” away at my 
work, my room-mate would come in with 
a look of radiant happiness on his face and 
tell me about “Virginia.” I always lis- 
tened patiently. I used to try to delude 
myself for my interest in his affairs by 
believing that I was “studying”? Gray— 
that he was of psychological interest. But 
that was a mere subterfuge. It was genu- 
ine sympathy that caused my interest in 
his love affairs. I knew it, and used to get 
angry with myself for being as romantic 
a fool as the moonstruck shepherds in 
Virgil’s Eclogues. 

The great event of the college year, so- 
cially, was the “Junior Prom.” This was 
to take place the third week of the second 
semester. Since the first of the semester 
Gray seemed very much worried. I sup- 
posed it was over his finances. 

One night, shortly before eleven, as I 
sat “plugging” at my desk, Gray came in 
as usual. I knewwho it was without looking 
up. I heard him go to the clothes closet to 
hang up his overcoat and hat. Then he 
walked to the window behind me. There 
was silence for a while. Finally I paused 
in my writing and swung around. Gray 
was sitting in the window-seat, his body 
drawn up tense, his hands clasped over his 
knees—staring out into the night. 

‘“What’s the trouble, Old Man?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Gray, without 
turning around. 

“But there is something,” I said, ‘“‘and 
I think it is money.” A silence followed. 

“T might lend you a few dollars,” I said 
finally. 

_ Gray swung himself down from his win- 
dow seat and began to pace up and down 
the floor. 

“Hang it, Grat,’’ he said, “I can’t borrow 
from you. I can’t tell when I should be 
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able to pay it back. Besides, I need more 
than you think. I have’ got to get a new 
dress suit for the ‘Prom.’ My old one is 
getting decidedly seedy. Then I must 
blow myself for roses, and—’’ he stopped 
in his walk and turned toward me, his face 
drawn and worried. ‘Where is it all to 
come from? I have spent all my allow- 
ance for the next two months. That’s all 
I have is that allowance. I have got to 
win the Carleton Prize—I have got to, 
Grat, I have got to.” 

‘Well, to tell you frankly,” said I, “I 
think you will. I think you surpass any 
other member of your class in that line of 
work.” 

“You won it year before last,” said Gray 
with a smile, ‘‘you ought to know some- 
thing about it.” 

‘Suppose you get to work on your essay 
now, then,” I suggested, ‘‘you have not 
done much on it of late.”” Gray went to 
his desk and for an hour we worked in 
silence. 

The next night when Gray came in he 
seemed silent and worried. He went to 
bed without doing any work on his essay. 
I sat until nearly morning, as I had an 
“exam” coming that day. As a result, I 
was drowsy the next evening when I 
started my accustomed “grind” at my 
desk. Try as I would, I could not think. 
I needed sleep. Going into the bedroom, I 
lay down on top of my bed, intending to 
doze for an hour. Instead, I fell into a 
sound sleep. I woke up to hear someone 
stirring in the study. I sat up. Through 
the half-open door I saw Gray standing by 
his desk. In his hand was a roll of bills. 
It was a thick roll, too. Even if they were 
bills of small denomination, it must have 
been quite an amount. I suppose I made 
some creaking noise as I sat up, for Gray 
looked toward the dark bedroom with a 
start. Beside his desk stood 2 small iron- 
bound chest. It was a relic of Gray’s 
grandfather, who had been an army pay- 
master. Gray hastily unlocked this with 
a key on his key-ring, thrust in the money 
and locked the chest. Then he turned tow- 
ard the bedroom with a look of fright. The 
bedroom, as I knew, was too dark for him 
to see me through the half-open door. 
Startled at his behavior, I instinctively 
sought to divert his suspicion that I had 














seen the money. Yawning loudly,I swung 
my feet down, noisily, onto the floor. Then 
I “stretched” myself with another yawn, 
and came out into the study, rubbing my 
eyes. 

“Hallo,” I said, “I guess I must have 
been asleep. Just come in?” 

“Ves,” said Gray, “I must have awak- 
ened you.” 

I wondered with vague uneasiness why 
Gray was lying to me. He was not the 
fellow to lie about trifles. 

“T am going downto Kenneshaw’sroom,”’ 
said Gray. ‘There is a little game to 
‘pitch’ on.” 

“You never used to have anything to do 
with that crowd downstairs,’ I said. 
“Why don’t you work on your essay?” 

“Oh, I have got that pretty well under 
way, Grat. I don’t feel like writing to- 
night. Say, Grat,” said he, half to himsel’, 
‘St is beginning to snow, just beginning as 
Icamein. Well, don’t work too hard, you 
old grind,” he added, as he closed the door. 

It was fully three hours later when Gray 
returned. ‘That is the last time I ever 
waste time like that,” he growled as te 
came in. I heard him go to the window 
behind me and raise the curtain. 

“Hurrah,” he shouted, “‘it is still snow- 
ing!” 

“Why, what of it?” I asked in surprise. 
Gray was silent a moment. “I wanted to 
go sleighing this week,” he said coldly. 

That night I tossed uneasily on my bed. 
I felt that my room-mate was concerned in 
something unlawful—something criminal. 
Where had he got that money? Why was 
he so glad it was snowing? Why, if not 
that it would conceal his tracks. Why 
had he gone downstairs to Kenneshaw’s 
room? He did not often associate with 
that crowd—the “fastest” in college. It 
must have been to be able to prove an 
alibi, I thought, with sickening conviction. 
There was no doubt of it—I was associated 
with acriminal! I grew cold atthethought. 
Yet why should he want to prove an alibi 
after he had obtained the money. Gray 
had always appeared to be a splendid fel- 
low. Perhaps I was wronging him, wrong- 
ing him bitterly. I tried to put the whole 
matter out of my mind and sleep. Gray 
was not lying in peace, either. He was 
breathing heavily, as a man who has bad 
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dreams. He tossed and groaned. Some- 


It was 


times broken words escaped him. 
long before I fell asleep. 

Next morning when I awoke, Gray had 
gone out. 


He boarded at his Fraternity 








“T suppose I made some creaking noise as I 
sat up, for Gray looked toward the 
dark bedroom with a start”’ 


House, while I lived at a dining club, just 
across from the campus. I dressed hur- 
riedly, as it was nearly chapel time. At the 
breakfast table, “Bicky” Johnson, a very 
“fresh” freshman, who sat opposite to me, 
asked, ‘‘Heard the news?” 

I merely shook my head, thinking the 
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question was but the prelude to one of 
‘“‘Bicky’s” usual brand of jokes, though in 
my worry the question startled me. 

“‘Colonel Crailey’s house was robbed last 
night,” said Johnson, so seriously that I 
could not but believe him. I felt like aman 
who hears his death warrant read to him. 
I am naturally of a nervous temperament, 
and my worries had wrought me up to a 
state of high tension, 

“Ts that so?” I mumbled. 

“Yes, broken into and about three hun- 
dred dollars taken. The burglar smashed a 
pane of giass in the dining-room window 
and then unlocked the window. It’s funny 
that they did not hear all that racket. 
There goes the first bell! Come along.” 

All the morning the great topic of con- 
versation was the robbery. I tried to avoid 
the fellows as much as possible, but in the 
recitation and lecture rooms it was im- 
possible to keep one’s ears closed to the 
all-absorbing topic. Everyone had some 
theory to propound. And I knew that it 
was my room-mate who- did it, and that 
the plunder was hidden in our study! I 
pictured to myself the finding of the money 
hidden in that chest. I saw myself being 
tried as an accessory. Horrors! I thought 
of being sentenced to prison. What could 
I do? Should I denounce Gray to the 
authorities? No; I could not do that. It 
was impossible for me to betray him. I 
could not be a Judas. But I had to do 
something. Well, then, I would tell Gray 
himself of what I had seen and accuse him 
of the crime. 

I did not see Gray all the morning. I 
did not want any lunch. I went to our 
room and sat down on the lounge to wait 
for Gray. After what seemed an age, he 
came. As he entered the room I noticed 
his face was drawn and haggard. I 
wondered vaguely why someone had not 
suspected him, he looked so wretched. 
This was no time for speculation. As he 
went to the closet to hang up his clothes 
I stepped to the hall door and locked it. 
Then I turned to face Gray, who was com- 
ing out of the closet. For a moment we 
looked into each other’s eyes. Then I 
turned and pointed at the chest. “I saw 
you put that money in there last night, 
Gray,” I said ina low tone. For an instant 
I thought he would spring on me. Then 
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he staggered to my Morris chair and fell 
heavily into it. He buried his face in his 
hands and groaned—low, long-drawn- 
out groans that seemed to rend his chest. 
Then he sobbed, hard, choking sobs that 
shook him all over. The tears ran through 
his fingers. All the while I stood staring 
at him. As I watched, my anger melted 
away. I felt nothing but profound sympa- 
thy for Gray. I went up to him and laid 
my hand on his shoulder. 

“Oh, brace up, old man,” I said. “Tell 
me about it. Perhaps it can be fixed. 
Get a grip on yourself. Your nerves are 
all gone.” 

Gray took his hands down from his face 
and spoke rapidly without looking at me: 
“You think I am a thief, Grat, you think 
I am a thief. God, it’s awful! Why 
shouldn’t you think I am athief? Every- 
one would if they knew I had that money. 
But I didn’t steal it, Grat, I didn’t steal 
it.”” He looked me full in the eyes. “TI 
didn’t steal it, Grat, I didn’t steal it! You 
don’t believe me, Grat. What are you 
going to do about it? Tell the police, 
Grat?” I could not look at him. There 
was silence for awhile. It seemed as if I 
had been standing there for hours. I 
crossed to the lounge and sat down. I 
could not look at Gray. I could not think. 
At length Gray spoke sharply, ‘‘Grat!”’ 
I looked at him. ‘“Grat, swear that you 
will not tell what I am going to tell you as 
long as I live. It must not be known about 
me for—but what am I saying? I am in 


a mess. Swear, Grat! trust me, in God’s 
name! I am not a thief, Grat. Swear, 
Grat. I can’t bear to have you think me 
a thief.” His voice was wildly pleading. 


He went to his desk and_ got his black, 
leather-bound Bible. ‘‘Place your hand 
on it and swear, Grat! What harm will 
it do you to swear you won’t tell what I 
am going to tell you? Swear that you 
won’t tell it while I am in college, anyway. 
That isn’t much to ask, Grat.” Half un- 
consciously, I placed my hand on the book 
and swore. 

Gray straightened up and walked to the 
end window. He shoved his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets and stood looking out, 
his back turned toward me. Suddenly he 
swung around and began rapidly, half 
defiantly, yet with shame in his face: 

















“That was Virginia’s money. She gave 

it to me. It came yesterday from money 

that is invested in her name. It was a 

quarterly dividend on her whole property. 

She knew how things were with me, finan- 

cially. I don’t know how she got it out of 

me. It’s the last thing that I would ever 

tell, yet I told her. She suspected it, I 

guess, and then she led me on to tell her. 

I don’t know why a girl like her should ever 

think of such a thing. Yet she thought I 

was ‘broke’ and got me to tell her. Then 

she said that she would lend me that two 

hundred and fifty-eight dollars. She said 

.it was a loan—I could pay it back when I 
got out of college. I told her that I could 

not take it from her. She said that I ought 

not to feel like that. It was not fair. She 

said she had taken things from me— 

flowers and rides, andsoon. Why couldn’t 

I accept anything from her? Didn’t I care 

enough about her to put my pride away? 

Hadn’t she put her pride away in offering 

that money? If I didn’t take it, wouldn’t 

we have to give up all the good times we 

had been having? And she said that she 

didn’t want to do that. It was her money. 

Why couldn’t she do as she liked to with it? 

She had let me spend all my money on her. 

Why wouldn’t I take that money from her? 

She had been planning for the last week, 

she said, to make me take that money 

when it came, and she began to cry. That 

settled it. I said I would take it. I can’t 

give up taking her around to places. I 

had to take it. She told me that the money 

was in a drawer in her uncle’s desk in the 

library. Her mother had a key to the 

desk. Her mother and her uncle were in 

‘the sitting room. Virginia went upstairs, 
the back way, and got the key from her 

mother’s room. Then she brought in two 

drawers from her uncle’s desk. One of 

them had the money in it, in an envelope. 
She made me take it. Then she turned 
the key in the lock of each drawer so that 
the bolt of the locks stuck out. She told 
me to step on the locks so as to break them 
in. She played loudly on the piano while 
I stepped on the locks and smashed them 
in, just as if each drawer had been broken 
open while it was in the desk. I tell you, 
I was afraid that Mrs. Dorr and Colonel 
Crailey would come in! They didn’t, 
though. Virginia put both drawers back 
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in the desk. She told me that about ten 
minutes after eleven after the house was 
quiet, she would creep down stairs and 
go out through the side door to the veranda. 
When the quarter past eleven car was going 
by she would break the glass in one of the 
library windows, near the lock. The car 
makes such a racket that no one would 
hear her. She did what she said all right. 
I haven’t seen her since last evening, but 
that’s the way what they call the ‘burglary’ 
is described. Everyone says that admis- 
sion was gained to the house by the break- 
ing of the library window from the veranda. 
That’s the way Virginia did it, you know. 
She broke it with a book from the outside, 
so that the pieces of glass were on the in- 
side. I told her be sure to have on her 
gloves so that she would not cut her hands. 
It began to snow last night about eleven. 
They think the house must have been 
broken into sometime before two in the 
morning, otherwise the tracks would show 
in the snow. I was with that gang down 
in Kenneshaw’s rooms until two. I am 
safe, and that means that Virginia is safe. 
No one but Virginia and you know that 
I have got the money, Grat. And you 
won’t tell, Grat?” I reached out my hand 
to him. “TI will not tell,” I said, and we 
shook hands. 

“Aren’t you afraid to leave the money 
in that chest?” I ventured. 

“Oh, it’s safe there.”” He opened the 
chest. It was half filled with papers and 
letters. Pushing these aside he exposed 
the bottom of the chest. From his bunch 
of keys he selected a long slender key with 
a triangular shaft with a head on one side, 
which he ‘pressed into the corner of the 
chest and turned. The end of the floor of 
the chest lifted up slightly. Raising it, 
Gray exposed a shallow drawer in which lay 
the money. ‘No one will find it there,” 
he chuckled. ‘Grandfather used to keep 
his most- important papers there when he 
was in the army. He used to say that 
even if the box had been captured, the 
‘Rebs’ would never have found that drawer. 
So I am not worrying about the money 
being found, even if from some reason they 
should search the place. They won’t 
search the place. It is just because I am 
nervous that I think so. I am going to 
finish up my essay and stop worrying. The 
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first use that I will make of this money is 
for the five dollars to go with my essay.” 
He picked up a five-dollar bill from the 
bills spread out flat in the secret drawer, 
closed the drawer, pulled the papers over 
it and locked the chest. 

I took out my handkerchief and mopped 
my forehead. I was sweating profusely. 
Such a relief it was to know the true state 
of affairs! I was not associated with a 
criminal as I had feared. The whole affair 
was none of my business. A great weight 
had rolled off from me. I went back to 
my desk while Gray went to work on his 
essay. He had it finished that day before 
he went to dinner, and took it with him 
to his fraternity house, to one of his fra- 
ternity men who did typewriting. After 
dinner Gray dressed to take Miss Dorr to 
the theater. When he returned that night 
he seemed as cheerful as ever. 

Late the next afternoon Gray brought 
the essay typewritten. I read it over for 
the last time. It was a brilliant piece of 
work. There was no denying that Gray 
had talent. 

“T believe the prize is yours,” I said. 

“T can certainly find a use for that 
one hundred dollars,” said he. 

To comply with the regulations of ‘“The 
Carleton Fund,” by which the competition 
was endowed, Gray made a written state- 
ment that the essay was his own work. 
Another requirement of the competition 
was five dollars to pay for the printing and 
binding of the essay, if successful, for the 
college library. To fulfill this requirement, 
Gray brought from his desk the five dollars 
that he had taken from the chest the day 
before. This he placed in a small envelope, 
together with his written statement. This 
* envelope, with his essay, he placed in a 
larger envelope and sealed. He then hur- 
ried out. It lacked but a few minutes of 
the time for closing the registrar’s office 
for the day, and it was in that office that 
the slot box was kept into which the essays 
were to be dropped any day that week. 

I thought that I had seen the last of 
Gray’s troubles. The next day, Friday. 
passed as usual. To such an absent- 
minded man as myself, engrossed in my 
studies, or lost in my dreams, the incident 
of Thursday already seemed ancient his- 
tory when Saturday morning came. That 
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afternoon I went down to a stationer’s 
where I was employed every afternoon and 
evening. I was in the rear of the store 
hanging up my overcoat and hat when the 
proprietor came to me. 

“T wouldn’t tell this to the other clerks,” 
he said, ‘‘for we don’t want it to get around, 
but you must be on the lookout for a five 
dollar bill of Alden, South Carolina. It’s 
a new bank, just started, and a few of the 
bills were brought up this way by that 
bank cashier when he came back from his 
vacation. Three of them were in the ‘wad’ 
stolen from Colonel Crailey’s last Monday. 
It must have been someone who was well 
acquainted with the premises who com- 
mitted that robbery. They will be nabbed 
yet,”’ he added grimly. 

I could not turn to look at him. Asa 
pretext to keep my back turned toward 
him I began fumbling in the pockets of 
the overcoat I had just hung up. 

“Got one of those bills in your over- 
coat?” chuckled the proprietor. 

“No,” I answered thickly, ‘‘I was looking 
for the case for my glasses. Here they are 
in the side pocket of my coat.” 

With a deadly sickness in my heart I 
turned and faced the proprietor. Yet I 
was quite calm. I looked him in the eye 
and answered, “I will keep a close watch 
for that sort of five-dollar bill.” I walked 
out into the store to begin work. 

It seemed as if that afternoon would 
never pass. I wanted desperately to go to 
Gray and ask him if one of those five- 
dollar bills had been the bill he had en- 
closed with his essay. Yet I feared to 
excite the proprietor’s suspicion if I pleaded 
sickness and “asked off” for the afternoon. ° 
I wondered if my behavior when he warned 
me about the bill had excited his suspicion. 
I watched him narrowly during the after- 
noon to see if he were looking at me, but 
he was taking no special notice of me. It 
was difficult for me to wait on my custom- 
ers. My mind would go back to Gray, to 
the discovery that I feared threatened 
him, to the money that I knew was in our 
study—when would that afternoon end? 
Finally, after wretched hours of waiting, 
it was my hour for dinner. 

I hastened to my room. I did not expect 
to find Gray there, but there he was at 
his desk, writing. : 
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‘Well, .Grat,” he asked 
“how goes it?” 

“Gray,” I said hoarsely. 

He swung around in hischair. We stared 
at each other. His face grew pale. Then 
in a voice that seemed to come from a long 
way off, he asked “‘What is it?” 

“Those five-dollar bills, Gray.. Three 
of them were from a new bank in Alden, 
South Carolina. They can recognize them. 
They told me down at the store to watch 
for them. They are on the lookout for—”’ 
I stopped. I could not say “thief.” “Did 
you send one of those bills with your 
essay?” 

Almost before I had finished speaking 
Gray was opening the chest and flinging 
the papers on the floor. He opened the 
secret drawer and gathered up the money. 
I bent over him as he feverishly went 
through the bills. There were but two 
five-dollar bills and they were issued by 
the Bank of Alden, South Carolina. There 
were three ones, and the rest all tens 
and twenties. A second time he went 
over the bills, turning each one over and 
looking at the back. There were but two 
“‘fives’’! 

With a groan Gray slammed down the 
cover of the chest and fell across it, his 
head in his arms. “Oh, my God, Grat,” 
he sobbed, ‘“‘oh, my God!’ It was awful 
to watch him. “TI have got to go to prison. 
If they do let me off, I am disgraced. I 
can’t let Virginia tell. She'll tell anyway, 
though. Then her reputation is ruined— 
ruined! I have ruined her, Grat! I have 
ruined her!’’ He sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, buck up, Gray,” I snapped, ‘buck 
up! Get a grip on yourself.” True, Gray 
had cause enough to feel as he did—either 
he went to prison or the reputation of the 
girl was ruined. Yet I could not bear to 
see him act so. When peril threatens me 
in the final extremity, for all my nervous- 
ness I grow cold—grow as desperately 
brave as a cornered rat. So it made me 
angry to see Gray lose his self-possession so 
completely. 

“Those essays will not be opened for a 
while yet. There may be some way to get 
that essay back.” 

“How?” asked Gray, getting upon his 
feet. 

“Suppose Miss Dorr goes to her uncle 


cheerfully, 
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and tells him she gave the money to you, 


and he went to ‘Prex’—” 

“T can’t do it, Grat, I can’t do it. Be- 
sides, what good would it do? He would 
have to tell ‘Prex’ the whole story, or 
‘Prex’ would think that I am a thief. And 
you know ‘Prex.’ He’d hang his own son if 
he thought he deserved it. Suppose he did 
tell ‘Prex.? That slot box was locked in 
the safe when the time was up Friday 
night. ‘Prex’ has the key to the box, but 
I don’t believe he has got the key to the 
safe, or combination, or whatever it is. 
The treasurer has that. ‘Prex’ can’t get 
the box before the treasurer brings it ovt 
at the meeting of the faculty committee, a 
week from next Wednesday. That means 
that the treasurer will have to be told, and 
‘Prex’ would have to be told—no I’ll be 
damned if I will! I will swing for it first!” 
Gray was getting his nerve back. He, too, 
was gaining the courage of the rat in the 
corner. 

“T’d burn the office building down to- 
night if I thought the safe would go with 
it.” The look on his face showed he meant 
it. I was startled. 

“Talk sense,’ Isaid. ‘There is not much 
in that brick office building to burn. And 
the safe is built into the wall.” 

“T know,” he muttered. ‘There is a 
concrete base built up in the basement. 
Fire would not hurt the safe at all. It’sno 
use.” 

Gray sat down in his chair and clutched 
the arms. ‘Think, man,” he said, “think. 
How can I get that five-dollar bill out of 
the safe?” 

“If Miss Dorr went to ‘Prex’—” I sug- 
gested. 

“What?” snarled Gray. “Do you think 
‘Prex’ would be mixed up in such a mess, 
or the treasurer? After the police are 
working on the ‘burglary,’ as they call it, 
and the papers are full of it? And I won’t 
let her—I won’t! I would never have a 
minute’s peace if I ruined that girl’s life. 
But when I am arrested she will tell any- 
way. Then her life is ruined and mine, 
too,” he sobbed again. “Think, Grat, 
think! What will I do? What will I do? 


Help me, Grat, help Virginia!” 

I sat thinking. What way was there to 
get that letter out of that safe. It seemed 
hopeless. 


In despair I went back to the 
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bookstore—without my dinner. When I 
returned that evening Gray was still sitting 
at his desk, his face was pale and haggard. 
He looked around dully. 

“T have been thinking, Grat. 
the whole business. I have gone over it 
time and time again. This is the way the 
committee will meet a week from Wednes- 
day. They will begin about half past one. 


I can see 
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“Gray! Grayl I found a way to 
get that envelope back. There is 
a chance, Gray” 


‘Prex’ will be sitting at the head of the 
long table. Old ‘Kaggy’ Gallard will be at 
the bottom. The six other ‘Profs’ will be 
sitting, three on each side of the table. 
Then the treasurer will bring in the slot 
box. ‘Prex’ will unlock the box and take 
out one of the envelopes. He’ll open it 
and then open the little envelope inside, 
put the five dollar bill on the table, and 
read the signed statement: ‘Gordon Col- 
lege, March 9. I hereby certify that this 
essay is my own work. Respectfully, 
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Duncan Scott MacGregor.’ (It’s sure to 
be MacGregor’s that will be on top of the 
pile. He always hands his work in at the 
last minute. I have got the whole thing 
studied out. I have been over it hundreds 
of times tonight. Then ‘Prex’ will read the 
essay. Then he will take out another large 
envelope and read it. Then another. 
Probably the fourth or fifth will be mine. 
It will be mine, Grat, it will be mine! 
‘Prex’ will open the brown paper envelope. 
Then he will take out the sheets of paper 
and the small envelope. He will start to 
open the envelope (I can see him now, 
Grat, opening the envelope. I want to 
snatch it from him!) He’ll open it.’”’ Gray 
choked, then he went on: ‘‘He’ll open it 
and take out the five-dollar bill. He’ll see 
that it is one of the five-dollar bills they 
are on the watch for. Leave it. to 
‘Prex.’ He has his suspicions of me. 
He'll look at that bill. Then he’ll 
say ‘Well, well, gentlemen, what have 
we here?’ and he will hold up that 
bill.” Gray started out of his chair 
and began to walk back and forth 
in the room. “I can’t face it, Grat; 
I can’t face it. But I can’t run away 
from here. It will kill my people, the 
notoriety of it. The papers down 
home have been full of the story. 
When they publish it that I was the 
one who did it—God, I can’t stand 
it, Grat! Waiting, waiting, for my doom. 
It’s killing me! If anyone ever was in 
hell, I am.” He fell on the couch, face 
downward, and sobbed. 

I sat a long while staring at him mechani- 
cally. I pitied him with all my heart; I 
pitied him. His exposure seemed inevit- 
able. 

“You will have to go away before the 
committee meets, Gray,”’ I said. 

Gray made no answer. 

I shook him by the shoulder. ‘You will 
have to go away before that committee 
meets, Gray,” I repeated. 

“Go?” answered Gray, wildly sitting up 
and glaring at me. “Go where? I cannot 
get away from my disgrace. I carry it with 
me. And I will carry my conscience with 
me.” He relapsed into silence. We sat 
there a long while. 

Finally I got Gray to bed. I slept as a 
man sleeps when he is worn out. When I 
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awoke I had for the moment forgotten the 
whole wretched business. But I looked 


over to Gray’s bed and a single glance at. 


him was sufficient to bring it all back. He 
was lying on his back, staring up at the 
ceiling. 

“Sleep well, Gray?” I asked, with a poor 
attempt at cheerfulness. 

“T have not slept at all,’’ he answered 
slowly. ‘The whole night it has been 
crushing me like a ton weight. I could not 
fall asleep. I wanted to fall asleep and 
have peace from it for a few hours. I wish 
that I could die. But what good would it 
do even if I die? The disgrace would come 
on those I left behind. It would do no 
good even if I did die.” 

I shivered at his tone. He had been 
considering suicide. His ghastly face was 
frightful to look at. 

“Come over to breakfast with me today, 
old man,’ I said. 

“T don’t want any breakfast,’ Gray 
answered in the same dull, even tone. 

“T know. you did not go to dinner last 
night,”’ I persisted: ‘Come on with me.” 

Gray did at length accompany me to 
breakfast. He seemed like a man walking 
in his sleep. I was with him all day. We 
stayed in the study. I could not focus my 
mind on my books. Gray sat at his desk, 
his head between his hands. 

“Does Miss Dorr know?” I asked him 
that afternoon, looking up from my book. 

“No, she must never know. Grat, can’t 
you think of some way to get that envelope 
out of the safe? I thought of wrecking the 
place with dynamite, of setting fire to the 
office building. No way would do any good. 
I am sane enough to know that. But Iam 
going insane. I can’t stand it any longer. 
I’m in hell! I’m in hell!” He suddenly 
plunged forward onto the couch and lay 
face downward, sobbing. 

His nerves were gone completely. His 
whole frame shook with the violence of 
his sobs. After a while he fell silent, and 
his deep regular breathing showed that he 
was asleep at last. A half hour later, when 
I judged that he was so soundly asleep 
that I would not wake him, I turned him 
over on his side and covered him with a 
blanket. When I came back from dinner 
he was still asleep. When I went to bed 
that night he still slept on. Next morning 
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when I awoke, he was sitting at his desk 
in the old attitude. He seemed in a stupor. 
All he would say to me was “I’m going 
insane.” I began to believe he was. I 
could not persuade him to go for any break- 
fast. Finally I went to my boarding place. 
It was with difficulty that I could swallow 
a mouthful. The shadow of Gray’s misery 
hung over me. “What frightful agony he 
suffers,” I thought, ‘to wait, and wait, 
and wait.” 

On my way back to the dormitory, I 
stepped into the library and sought the 
newspaper room. There were no Monday 
newspapers on file yet, but I began fum- 
bling over Saturday’s issue of the local 
newspapers to see if there were any new 
accounts of the “burglary.” As I read the 
headlines of a paper printed in a city somé 
dozen miles away, my eye caught this no- 


tice at the head of a column: ‘‘Four new 
cases of diphtheria. Feared that the dis- 
ease will continue spreading.” It seemed 


as if an idea was struggling for entrance 
to my mind. J read the head lines again. 
Then like a flood of light it burst upon 
me! A way to save Gray. I almost ran 
out of the building. When I got out on 
the campus I did run—headlong. Here 
was something to do! Anything was better 
than that waiting, waiting, the waiting 
that was threatening to destroy Gray’s 
reason. .I plunged up the flights of stairs 
in the dormitory. I could hardly unlock the 
door, so great was my excitement. I dashed 
into the room, slamming the door behind 
me. 

Gray was sitting where I had left him. 
Pale-faced and motionless, he seemed 
unconscious of my presence. I shook him 
violently by the shoulder. 

“Gray!” I shouted. “Gray!” 

He stared at me dully, as a sick child 
might who was fretful at being disturbed. 

“Gray!” I shouted in his ear, “Gray! I 
found a way to get that envelope back. 
There is a chance, Gray. There is a good 
chance.” 

Gray seemed pondering, seemed to puzzle 
over what I said. Then into his dull eyes 
the light flashed. His face lost its corpse- 
like look, his mouth set. Gray had “‘come 
back.” 

*‘A chance,” he shouted, “a chance! 
How? What? Tell me, Grat.” 
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“Diphtheria!” I stammered in my ex- 
citement. “It’s spread as far as Blairmont 
now. It’s feared that it will. reach here. 
Fake diphtheria! I'll get ‘Doc’ Calkins. 
He will quarantine you—then that envel- 
ope will have to be burned.” 

Gray shrieked with joy. 
pounded me on the back. 

“Grat, old man,” he choked, “Grat, 
I can never repay you.” 

“‘Well,”’ I said, embarrassed by his grati- 
tude, “‘well, let’s get busy. How can you 
fake the symptoms?” 

“‘That’s easy,” answered Gray, “I had 
diphtheria three years ago; I had it bad. 
I can fake them enough to fool ‘Doc’ for 
a day or two. Leave it to me.” 

Now that my first enthusiasm had cooled 
‘I was doubtful of the success of the scheme. 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose it will do 
no harm to try, anyway. How can it? I 
will go to the medical building now. The 
doctor can’t come until the end of the 
hour—he is lecturing to the freshmen; 
but it will make it seem more serious to 
have me break in on his lecture. I will be 
right back,” I added and started on my 
errand. 

In a little over a quarter of an hour I was 
back again at the door of our room. The 
door was locked. I unlocked it and en- 
tered. A blast of cold air struck me. I 
stopped in astonishment. Every window 
in the room was wide open. In the middle 
of the room, where he got the full draft from 
the windows, sat Gray. His clothes were 
dripping wet. Small drops of ice glistened 
on them. His face was pale and grimly 
determined. 

“In God’s name, Gray,’ 
“what are you doing?” 

He looked at me with a faint smile. 

“*Toc’ Calkins will say I have got 
diphtheria now, all right,” he answered, 
while his teeth chattered and a tremor 
went though his frame. ‘After you were 
gone, I got under the shower bath, and 
then opened the windows. They will have 
to send that letter back now.” 

Without waste of time, I turned on the 
steam and got Gray out of his soaking 
clothes and into bed. Here I piled some 
extra blankets onto him and went out into 
the sitting room to await Doctor Calkins. 
I was frightened, and in a way conscience 


Then . he 


’ 


I gasped, 
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stricken over what Gray had done. It 
was through my well-meant suggestion 
that he had committed his rash act, though 
I would have never countenanced so fool- 
ish a deed. That he would have some 
serious illness from such exposure was very 
much to be feared. It was a relief to hear 
a knock and to open the door for the tall 
sturdy, college doctor. His strong, honest 
face made me ashamed of the trick we had 
planned upon him. 

‘How is Mr. Gray?” he asked cheerily. 

‘Worse, I think, Doctor,’’ I answered 
honestly, “‘very much worse,” and brought 
him into the bedroom. Gray lay breathing 
hoarsely. The doctor turned back the 
blankets and looked at him. Gray stared 
back at him weakly. He tried to speak, 
but he could hardly whisper. I leaned over 
to him. 

“IT know, Gray,” I said, “I'll tell the 
doctor.” 

Gray became quiet. The doctor asked 
me for hot water for his clinical thermome- 
ter. When I returned with the hot water 
the doctor was holding Gray’s wrist and 
looking at his watch. His face was very 
serious. I returned to the sitting room and 
waited feverishly as he went through the 
rest of his examination. Finally the doctor 
came out of the bedroom. 

‘Will you sit down, doctor?” I asked. 

“Thank you,” said he, accepting the 
proffered chair. He looked at me gravely. 
I waited for him to speak. ‘Your room- 
mate is very sick,” he began finally. In 
corroboration of his words, Gray’s ster- 
torous breathing could be heard, while his 
cot shook under his shivering. ‘“‘He has 
something on his mind. What does he 
mean by the ‘envelope’ he mentions so 
constantly?” 

I looked the doctor full in the eye and 
lied. I told him that Gray had been feeling 
ill for several days, that recently he had 
passed in his essay for the Carleton Prize, 
and since his illness had grown worse, he 
feared that he was going to have another 
attack of diphtheria as he did three years 
before, and that he had been worried all 
the morning that the contagion would be 
spread by the essay. I urged the doctor 
that he get the essay back for Gray, as it 
would ease his mind so much. 

“Certainly,” said Doctor Calkins, “I 











will get it back at once. I am not sure as 
to Gray’s case. It has not developed 
enough. Meanwhile, as a matter of pre- 
caution, I must quarantine you. 

“That envelope?” I asked. 

“T’ll try to bring it this afternoon,” he 


replied. ‘‘Gray’s conscientious scruples do 
him credit.”” He shook hands with me and 
departed. 


When the doctor returned that afternoon 
he brought the envelope! After his de- 
parture I brought it in the bedroom to 
Gray. He recognized it and smiled weakly. 
I opened it. From the smaller envelope I 
took out a five-dollar note issued by the 
National Bank of Alden, South Carolina! 
I held it up to Gray. Then I struck a 
match. He nodded. I set the bill on fire 
and it burned to a crisp. Gray looked at 
me with a smile. A few minutes later he 
was asleep. 

The next few days are all confused in 
my memory. I was distracted with anxiety 
for Gray. I was conscience-stricken at my 
part in the matter. Over and over again 
I told myself that I should not have 
broached such a plan to a youth so dis- 
tracted by worry and loss of sleep that he 
was hardly responsible. So the weary 
hours would drag away, and the early 
winter night come on. Sometimes, in 
my loneliness, I would stare out across 
the campus at the lights in the “Frat’’ 
houses and dormitories. The lonesome 
monotony of my confinement wore on 
my nerves. Always there was that 
troubled breathing of Gray’s. It 
was not loud, but after listening 
to it hour after hour, it seemed 
deafening. Decidedly, the con- 
finement was wearing on my 
nerves. I could not fix my mind 
on my books for any length of time. 
Catullus lost his charm for me; Poe, al- 
ways my favorite, filled me with loathing; 
I had real horrors enough ready to hand 
without turning to books for them. Always 
that hoarse breathing! I would go in and 
stare at Gray. Sometimes that steady 
“rasp! rasp!’ of that harsh breathing 
would make me long to break down the 
door and escape. Those three days seemed 
three months. I used to look forward 
eagerly to the doctor’s coming as a welcome 
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variety. The prisoners of the Bastile— 
I know in a measure how to pity them! 
The third day the doctor moved me to 
rooms on the floor below, while our floor 
was given up to trained nurses. 

In these new quarters I stayed nearly 
three weeks. During the second week 
Gray died. I heard the tramp of people 
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“Then a door slammed outside’’ 


going up and down stairs all that day. 
The floor above me jarred as they moved 
things about. Horses trampled in the 
snow outside. Next day it was the same. 
In the afternoon several men came down- 
stairs together, walking slowly and keeping 
in step. .. It was nearly a fortnight 
later when the doctor thought it safe to let 
me out. I found that everything in our 


room had been burnt. No one else would 
ever open the drawer in the bottom of 
that chest. 





SCOTTY 


by Cooper Leach 


HE heat waves rose and 
shimmered along the 
deserted road leading 
from Danao; not a 
thing in sight away 
down to where it 
climbed the rocky hill 
and crossed the point. 
Far away on the grassy 
sides of the mountains, 

thin columns of smoke—probably signal 
fires to. Leyte or across the Island—rose 
straight toward the heavens, spread out 
in huge canopy-like shapes and gradually 
lost itself in the atmosphere. 

The Sentry sat in front of the old Spanish 
quarters, his back against the shady side 
of a mango tree, teasing a monkey that 
would nod sleepily until bitten by a flea or 
prodded by the Sentry’s bayonet. Finally, 
the monkey caught the rifle and pulled 
unusually hard, bringing it to the ground. 

Stooping to pick it up, the Sentry 
glanced down the road and saw a pony 
and rider just topping the hill. Stepping 
to the middle of the road and shading 
his eyes with his hand he tried to make 
out the figure. It might be the advance of 
the detachment sent out that morning, 
but they had gone afoot. But still—as 
the rider drew nearer he recognized Scotty 
of the first squad, head on his breast, 
hat gone, a great blood stain on his right 
arm and side, while his long legs hung 
listlessly, nearly dragging the ground. 

The Sentry stepped to the door and 
called the Corporal. That person, ex- 
pecting to be general some day, lay in a 
hammock studying tactics. He arose 
lazily and stepped on the monkey’s tail. 
The animal shrieked a protest, awakening 
the rest of the guard. Impatiently the 
Sentry called again: 





‘Hey, Corporal, it’s Scotty, all cut up 
and he’s half dead!” 

The whole guard rushed to the middle 
of the road and twenty heads appeared 
from the balcony windows as Scotty, his 
khaki uniform torn and bloody, face and 
hands grimy, gunless, hatless and shoeless, 
came up with bowed head and would have 
ridden past if the pony had not shied at 
the crowd, causing the rider to lose his 
balance and fall, to be caught by a dozen 
hands. 

They carried him to the Corporal’s 
bunk, bathed his face, hands and feet 
while one ran for the surgeon. He finally 
gasped out: ‘Compostella—Wiser killed 
—others!”’ and fainted. 

Red Blazes did not wait for orders but 
grabbed his bugle, blowing call! “‘to arms” 
as he ran from the door. Again and again 
the call sounded. Natives appeared at 
the windows of every shack, dogs howled 
by the score. Where all had been quiet 
was uproar—clanking of bayonets as 
the men fastened their belts, rattle of cups 
and canteens and bang of gun butts on the 


‘wooden. floor. 


“Fall in, men!” shouted the Sergeant. 

The Lieutenant, expecting an attack 
at once, ran from his quarters, buckling 
on a six shooter as he ran. Briefly the 
Sergeant explained to him Scotty’s return 
and what he had said. The Lieutenant, 
anxiously bending over the exhausted man 
for a word of enlightenment, could get 
nothing from him. Scotty was already 
delirious and muttered the name of his 
“mestiza’”’ over and over. Not daring 
to waste more time, the Lieutenant raised 
a baffled face and stepped in front of his 
company. 

“Sergeant Wiser and his men have. been 
attacked and need help. Who will go 
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to their assistance? 
forward?” 

Every man stepped forward. 

“We can’t all go. Take twenty-five 
men, Sergeant, and hurry.” 

Instantly the command rang out: “First 
three squads! Right! Face! Forward! 
March!”’ 

They quickiy disappeared over the hills 
through a cloud of dust midst the growls 
and good wishes of the rest, who stood 
in front of the quarters and watched them 
out of sight. 

By the weekly boat the day before, the 
Lieutenant, who was in command, had 
received a dispatch to have twenty-five 
men march to Compostella, come in from 
the rear of the town and working with a 
detachment from the south, corner a 
bunch of insurrectos under Gonzales and 
kill or capture the whole force. So that 
morning at five o’clock he had sent Ser- 
geant Wiser and twenty-five men. They 
were to make a detour through the hills, 
come up in the rear and do as the des- 
patch ordered. Such were the instruc- 
tions as they stood in light marching 
orders before starting. 

None was more fit than Scotty as the 
Sergeant gave the command, and they 
started off single file, disappearing in the 
jungle back of the town. Hikes had been 
few in the last six months and hardly a 
shot had been fired in the Danao district. 
Sergeant Wiser claimed he could take a 
stuffed club and a bunch of fire crackers 
and chase the insurrectos off the island 
single handed. Everyone thought the 
fighting was over, and all looked forward 
to the time when they would be on a big 
white transport, bound for the States. 

So it was a happy crowd that came out 
of the jungle and climbed the first hill, 
laughing and joking as they followed the 
ridge which lay parallel with the coast. 
At the right rose the- wooded mountain 
ranges, to the left, as far as the beach, 
the swampy jungle land. Then a stretch 
of blue sea to the Island Leyte, where one 
could see the white churches of the towns 
along the shore. 

Compostella, their goal, lay fifteen miles 
away and they could just make out the 
galvanized roof of the Inglesia over the 
trees. As they approached the town, 


Volunteers, step 


came the hard walking and they followed 
the ravines and gulleys to keep out of 
sight. No one grumbled, though the 
tangled shrubbery, loose lava rocks and 
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heat of the sun were trying, for they wanted 
to make Compostella by noon. As the 
noon hour church bell rang they deployed 
as skirmishers and advanced. But instead 
of insurrectos were native women weaving 
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under trees near their houses or smoking 
lazily at the windows. The men lounged 
about or trained their favorite cocks for 
the Sunday fight. Everyone seemed sur- 
prised to see the soldiers appearing by ones 
and twos through their midst. 

The Padre grinned his approval of the 
“manovure,”’ as he called it, and. thought 
it fine for the troops to pay him a visit 
in his poor pueblo. It was not often they 
came of late, and would the Sergeant dine 
with him? 

A chicken dinner was the tempting 
repast offered the soldiers, and the Ser- 
geant dined with the Padre and the soldiers 
ate from earthenware pots, joked with the 
men and women, smoked their cigarettes 
after the meal. As neither the other de- 
tachment nor any of the insurrectos had 
appeared they started back along the 
coast road for Danao. 

They marched two men in advance and 
three in the rear, leaving twenty in the 
main column. A mile from the town it 
was necessary to cross a creek two hundred 
yards wide. Here the Spaniards had built 
an arch for a high bridge but had not filled 
it in on either side. To the right lay the 
beach hidden by a low sand hill; to the left 
a rise covered with rank vegetation. Ap- 
proaching the creek on each side of the 
road were four, long-abandoned houses 
and a rusty narrow gauge railroad cov- 
éred with weeds and grass and terminating 
at a dilapidated iron building and pier 
on the beach. 

On the further side of the road ran a 
steep incline, which led away through the 
palm groves, brush and jungle to Danao. 
Two little towns, Bogo and Gatmon, lay 
between the soldiers and Danao. Laugh- 
ing and talking, the men in advance were 
just going up the further side, the main 
column were even with the arch and the 
three men in the rear were passing the old 
pier. Some were carrying their rifles 
slung over their backs, some of them over 
their shoulders, butts to the rear, holding 
them by the barrels, and not a gun loaded. 

Without warning two old muzzle-loading 
cannon were fired from the brush on the 
left. Every man fell from the shock. 


White was shot through the back. Each 
man got up and returned the fire as best 
he could and ran for the beach. 


One 
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khaki suit ducked under the arch. The 
two men in advance joined the main body. 
The three in the rear tried to get to the 
beach, but were cut off by bolo men who 
had been hidden in the old houses, and 
had to retreat backward toward Com- 
postella. : 

Instead of following “up their advantage 
at the first fire the insurrectos waited 
until the men had got to the beach before 
attacking again, then started forward in 
a body. The man under the arch brought 
down five of them before he was cut down 
by a bolo. Scotty, with several others, 
laid along the rise and fired as fast as 
possible. It got too hot for the attackers 
and they ran pellmell for the brush, 
leaving twenty-five men on the ground. 
Scotty saw Sergeant Wiser stand up to 
watch their movements and receive a 
Remington slug in his stomach. He fell 
backward amongst his men, almost knock- 
ing Scotty down. Then the enemy who 
had Mausers climbed the palm trees on 
either side overlooking the beach. Then 
came a heavy firing; every man shooting 
at each tree in sight, but two of their 
number were wounded before they suc- 
ceeded in bringing down three of the 
enemy. Some riflemen tried to crawl 
out on the old pier, but lost two, who fell 
into the water for the sharks. The de- 
tachment had lost five men and two 
wounded in the first hour, while the in- 
surrectos were creeping closer and closer, 
some having reached the arch. From 
behind there a white flag on a piece of 
bamboo came out. 

Scotty yelled: ‘All right. Step out!” 

The friendly padre stepped cautiously 
out with the flag held over his head. 
McQuire stood up and asked what, he 
wanted. 

“If you surrender,” he said in perfect 
English, ‘‘you can go, but we will keep 
your guns.” 

McQuire was brief. ‘‘Go to h——!” he 
said and dropped down again. 

The padre stepped behind the arch 
and came out again with a gun in his 
hands. Scotty fired and hit him fair 
between the eyes. He stood a second, 
tried to raise the gun and fell dead. A 
dozen rushed out to drag him in and left 
half their number beside him. 














Muttered Purdy, lying low with his 
sure aim: “I have twenty-eight rounds 
left.” 

This set the others to counting. Some 
had but twenty-three or four. Mount bit 
off his words like so many shots, “I have 
but five shots left out of a hundred. 
Something must be done!” 

“We must send for help,” suggested 
McQuire. After much discussion Scotty, 
Mount and the Frenchman, Terrio, were 
chosen, leaving fifteen men to fight it 
out. They crept down toward the old 
pier and got in position to partly rake 
the insurrectos behind the arch and 
opened fire, driving them to the brush 
again. The three volunteers started up 
the beach on the run. The natives in 
the brush, seeing them run, stood up to 
fire and lost half a dozen, but they shot 
Terrio in the back and he fell into the 
water. His comrades ran on to the brush 
and disappeared. 

Scotty ran into five bolo men sneaking 
to the beach, bayoneted one and shot two. 
The other two ran into Mount who shot 

- one of them and was cut down by the other. 

Left alone, Scotty kept on running for 
nearly a mile through the brush, ‘tearing 
his clothes, hands and face until he could 
run no more. After resting a few moments 
he cut across the road. There was nothing 
in sight. He hurried north as fast as 
possible till he came to Catmon about 
four miles from Compostella. Here he 
stopped at a creek that ran through the 
_town, took off his shoes and washed his feet 
to better stand the long, hot run to Danao. 
As he got up he saw, not a hundred yards 
away, four bolo men, coming down the road 
toward him at a trot. Leaving his shoe 
he grabbed his rifle and fired, but missed. 
Turning, he ran as fast as he could in his 
bare feet, over the rocky road. The bolo 
men ran for the brush. Scotty ran on and 
on, cutting his feet, stumbling, falling. 
Once his gun struck him on his leg, the 
sight tearing a ragged hole in his calf. 
He finally staggered into Bogo, out of 
breath, his tongue hanging out, his eyes 
bloodshot. He went to a nipa shack and 
looked in. A native jumped out of the 
back door and ran, while a woman screamed 
and covered her head. Scotty grabbed 
a water jar and bathed his face, lapping 
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water from his hands at the same time. 
Then emptying the whole jar over himself 
he threw it back into the house. 

Feeling like a new man he started on the 
last five miles. At the edge of the village 
there was a pony tied to the corner post of 
a house. He reached to untie the rope 
when a man fired from behind, struck him 
and he fell. The ball passed through his 
right shoulder. The native, thinking he 
had killed him, stepped out to look. 
Scotty raised and fired from a sitting posi- 





“The Sergeant dined. with the Padre” 


tion, killing him instantly. The gun then 
dropped from his hand. He got up pain- 
fully and nearly fainted, but managed to 
untie the pony and mount, starting down 
the road as a crowd of natives came in at 
the other end of the village. The pony 
was rather old, but Scotty managed to keep 
him running three miles, which was the 
last he could remember till he fell from the - 
pony’s back at Danao. 

When the insurrectos got word of the 
relief detachment they vamoosed, leaving 
fifty-two men on the field.’ Our boys did 
not lose a man after they sent for help, 
but they were down to four or five rounds 











‘apiece when the relief came. The three 
rear men got away, hiking twenty-five 
miles to Cebu. 

A month later, Scotty, with his arm in 
a sling, was put under arrest by a corporal 
and taken before a summary court-martial, 
the Lieutenant. The charge read: ‘The 
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62nd art. of war. Drunk and disorderly” 
—this the day before the fight. At Scotty’s 
pleading guilty the Lieutenant said: 

“Scotty, you are fined two dollars— 
and allow me to present you with this 
Certificate of Merit for bravery from 
General Otis at Manila.”’ 
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if they were all properly Naomi-ized. 





UTHOR'S NOTE.—From the statements by a three-times married woman : ‘‘ Marriage 
ts with a woman a matter of much planning and careful deliberation; with man it is 
largely a matter of digestion, moonlight and propinquity.” 
results are narrated in the beautiful Book of Ruth. There would be but few old bachelors 


The similarity of advice and 








@\ HERE was an article in 
one of the magazines for 
October, 1903, which 
suggested this communi- 
cation. In fact, it was 
written then, but never 
published. The article 
was entitled ‘“‘An Episto- 
lary Anachronism.” In 
this story an experienced 
married woman, who 
had been three times married, was instruct- 
ing an inexperienced maiden of twenty- 
seven summers in the ways of securing 
that which is often a valuable or an invalu- 
able accessory in the life of a woman, to 
wit: a husband. I quote some of the pass- 
ages. They are from the three-times married 
woman’s standpoint. I dwell upon this 
three times married, because it indicates 
that the application of her ideas had met 
with success. 

“Marriage is a matter of sense, not sen- 
timent.”’ 

“No woman of your stamp ever got a 
desirable husband without making some 
effort.” 

“I am not suggesting that you throw 
yourself vulgarly at some man’s head. 
Put yourself in his way, delicately keep 
yourself in his mind.” 
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“Marriage is with woman a matter of 
much planning and careful deliberation; 
with man, it is largely a matter of digestion, 


‘ moonlight and propinquity.” 


These are given as the sentiments and 
the results of the experience of a successful, 
many-times-married woman. They, of 
course, were not intended to apply to any 
young girl, or to those cases in which mar- 
riages were made in heaven. In the little 
story mentioned in that magazine, the 
advice was followed and the results were 
satisfactory. 

I would invite attention to the similarity 
of advice and results as narrated in the 
beautiful book of Ruth, written 1,322 
years before the birth of Christ. It will be 
remembered that Naomi was a widow, 
living in a strange land, the land of the 
Moabites. She was a Jewess, from the land 
of Judah. Her two sons had married 
Moabitish women. Both sons had died. 
Their widows were Orpah and Ruth. 
Orpah decided not to return with her 
mother-in-law to Judah. When approached . 
on the subject, the lovely and gentle Ruth 
said, “Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee; for 
whither thou goest, I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God, my God.” 
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“So Naomi returned, and Ruth, the 
Moabitess, her daughter-in-law, with her, 
which returned out of the country of Moab; 
and they came to Bethlehem in the begin- 
ning of barley harvest.” 

“And Naomi had a kinsman of her 
husband’s, a mighty man of wealth, of 
the family of Elimelech, and his name 
was Boaz.” Boaz was a mighty man 
of wealth, was a kinsman, and therefore 
had the right to marry the widow of a 
kinsman, so as “to raise up the name of 
the dead upon his inheritance.” 

“And Ruth, the Moabitess, said unto 
Naomi, Let me now go to the field and 
glean ears of corn after him in whose 
sight I shall find grace. And she said 
unto her, Go, my daughter.” 

So Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz. 
Boaz saw her and was pleased. He invited 
her to eat with his handmaidens. He com- 
manded his young men “to let her glean 
even among the sheaves and reproach her 
not.” “And let fall also some of the hand- 
fuls of purpose for her, and leave them that 
she may glean them, and reproach her 
not.” 


And Ruth carried the gleanings to her 


mother-in-law and told her that the name 
of the man in whose fields she had gleaned 
was Boaz. And Naomi told her again that 
the man “is near kin unto us, one of our 
next kinsmen.” That is, Boaz had a right 
to marry her. Naomi adivsed her to con- 
tinue gleaning with his maidens. “So she 
kept fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean 
unto the end of barley harvest and of wheat 
harvest.” 

“Then Naomi, her mother-in-law, said 
unto her, My daughter, shall I not seek 
rest for thee, that it may be well with thee? 
And now is not Boaz of our kindred, with 
whose maidens thou wast? Behold he 
winnoweth barley tonight in the threshing 
floor. Wash thyself, therefore, and anoint 
thee, and put thy raiment upon thee, and 
get thee down to the floor; but make not 
thyself known unto the man, until he shall 
have done eating and drinking.” 

“And she said unto her, All that thou 
sayest unto me, I will do.” 
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‘The fact of this “matter of digestion, 
moonlight and propinquity”’ was that Boaz 
was overcome, telling Ruth, “Fear not, I 
will do all to thee that thou requirest.” 

After relating the incidents of the meet- 
ing with Boaz, Naomi said to Ruth, “Sit 
still, my daughter, until thou know how the 
matter will fall; for the man will not be 
in rest until he have finished the thing this 
day.” 

This beautiful little book teaches a num- 
ber of lessons. I have never seen this 
incident brought out. It shows that Naomi, 
the widow, knew man perfectly. It might 
also show the truthfulness of Dickens’ 
suggestion to “beware of widows.” 

It must be remembered that Ruth was 
also a widow. Ruth was gentle, loving and 
obedient. She showed more thoughtful 
consideration for her mother-in-law than 
many daughters do for their mothers. 
Naomi appreciated it. She sought ‘‘rest’’ 
for Ruth, that it might be well for her, and 
for herself, in marrying off Ruth to a 
“mighty man of wealth.” Having singled 
out the man, Naomi told Ruth, substan- 
tially, using the language of the story, to 
“put herself in his way, to delicately keep 
herself in his mind.”” When Ruth was to 
make her final impression on Boaz, she 
was instructed to “anoint herself,” to put 
on her “raiment”’; in other words, to look 
her most winsome look. The time selected 
was when Boaz “had eaten and drunk and 
his heart was merry.” 

I notice that the same rule of action is 
followed in this year of our Lord, over 
three thousand years later. One will notice 
where some “mighty man of wealth” or 
some “mighty man’ of social position is 
discovered, the Naomis then arrange yacht 
parties, house parties, where the rule of 
“propinquity, digestion and moonlight’ 
may operate. Of course, in a great major- 
ity of marriages, there is no necessity for 
such tactics, especially in the spring time, 
when a young man’s “fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love.” 

It is safe to say that there would be but 
few old bachelors if they were all properly 
Naomi-ized. 


























THE ACTIVITIES OF JUDGE DAY 


By HORACE SMITH 


T may well be questioned whether 
there is another man in the United 
States who has rendered the public 
sO many important services as Wil- 
liam A. Day, who was elected Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 

Society on April 20, to succeed the late 
Paul Morton. Other men have talked a 
great deal more about what they have 
done, or tried to do, for the “Judge,” as 
he is known to his friends, is exceedingly 
modest and has always been disposed to 
give his superiors in rank the credit for 
his work, but in point of results actually 
accomplished it is doubtful if the history 
of recent vital years can produce a record 
that equals his. 

Though he is, and always has been a 
Democrat, he was the official “trust buster” 
of the Roosevelt administration, in which 
capacity he went far toward curbing the 
growing powers of the railroads and other 
large corporations. He initiated and con- 
ducted the government’s first suit against 
the beef trust and secured a permanent 
injunction restraining the big Chicago 
packers from combining to fix prices. 
The criminal prosecutions that followed, 
based on the evidence which he had de- 
veloped, fell through under the ruling of 
Judge Humphreys that the packers had 
been given an “immunity bath,’ which 
decision drew down on the court the wrath 
of Mr. Roosevelt. Judge Day, however, 
had. nothing to do with the criminal cases, 
as his work ended with securing the in- 
junction. 

He secured an injunction against four- 
teen Western trunk lines restraining them 
from combining in the matter of rates and 
from departing from their published freight 
tariffs; in other words, specifically pro- 
hibiting them from paying secret rebates 
on shipments of grain and dressed meat 
products, in which classes the greatest 
abuses existed. This decision practically 
put an end to rate discriminations and made 


the Interstate Commerce Law, which up 
to that time had been a dead letter,.an 
effective instrument. In this proceeding 
Judge Day turned on the railroads, for 
the first time, the power of injunction, 
which they had used some years before 
against Eugene V. Debs. 

Perhaps his greatest triumph was in the 
dissolution of the memorable Northern 
Securities merger, which he compelled. 
He initiated the proceedings, took prac- 
tically all of the testimony and framed 
the bill of complaint. When the case 
reached the United States Supreme Court 
the arguments for the government were 
made by Attorney-General Knox and Judge 
Day, and every point which the Judge 
had raised was sustained. 

He was sent to Paris by President 
Roosevelt in March, 1904, and completed 
the negotiations for the purchase of the 
Panama Canal. He investigated the title 
and brought back with him all of the 
records, surveys and deeds of the French 
companies. He directed from Paris by 
cable the manner in which the property 
should be transferred and the purchase 
price was paid on his order. Immediately 
on his return from Paris he was sent to 
Alaska to investigate all of the federal 
officials ; against most of whom wholesale 
charges of corruption had been made. 
He travelled all through the territory for 
several months and thoroughly inquired 
into every allegation of misconduct. On 
his report many officials were dismissed, 
and the others were cleared. 

Judge Day has been a reformer all of 
his life and, until he entered the govern- 
ment service, was in politics up to his 
ears. He is an.old-time tariff reform and 
sound money Democrat and while he has 
not always agreed with all of the platforms 
of his party he has never deserted it. 
He was a delegate to the national con- 
ventions of 1876, 1880 and 1884. In 
the latter he was secretary of the Illinois 
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delegation and had a large part in the 
nomination of Grover Cleveland. In this 
fight he was closely associated with Daniel 
Manning, afterward Secretary of ‘the 
Treasury, and Daniel Magone, of Ogdens- 
burg, New York, who was Collector of 
the Port of New York in the first Cleve- 
land administration. 

The judge was born on June 11, 1850, 





WILLIAM A. DAY 

at Wilmington, Delaware, where he at- 
tended the public schools and a classical 
academy. After a year at the Harvard 
Law School he went to Champaign, 
Illinois, and began the practice of law. 
Three years later he was elected City At- 
torney: He enforced the law so vigor- 
ously and impartially that he was re- 
elected, though the city was nominally 
Republican by a large majority. He de- 
clined a renomination and soon afterward 
was sent to the legislature, where he served 
two terms, in both of which he was a 
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member of the Judiciary Committee. 
The people of Chicago raised a moral 
question by urging the passage of a high 
license law. As they could not remedy 
the conditions of which they complained 
through a local election, Judge Day 
championed their cause and the law they 
wanted was passed but only after a hot 
fight which split both political parties. 
As a result of this fight the Judge was 
elected Mayor of Champaign. Before 
his term expired Mr. Cleveland appointed 
him an Auditor for the Treasury De- 
partment, in charge of Army and Indian 
affairs, where he made a brilliant record. 
He was asked to take the position of 
Secretary to the President when Mr. 
Cleveland entered on his second term but 
declined it, as by that time he was engaged 
in work in which he was deeply interested 
and did not wish to give up. 

At the end of his four year term in the 
Treasury he became special counsel for 
the recently created Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He and William R. Mor- 
rison, also an IIlinoisan, the Chairman of 
the Commission, were close friends and 
they had been studying the new law for 
two years. It was while serving in this 
position that he secured the sweeping 
injunction against the Western trunk 
lines. Soon after Philander C, Knox was 
appointed Attorney-General he was at- 
tracted by the work of Judge Day and en- 
gaged him to investigate and prosecute 
trusts that were alleged to be violating the 
law. He twice declined appointment as 
Assistant Attorney-General. Finally, in 
1903, Mr. Knox had a law passed creating 
the position of Assistant to the Attorney- 
General, which carried fifty per cent more 
salary than the Assistant Attorney-General 
received. Though this position was es- 
tablished especially for him, Judge Day 
at first declined it, and it was only after he 
had made it plain to both Mr, Knox and 
the President that he had no thought of 
changing his political faith that he was 
prevailed on to accept it. When Mr. 
Knox resigned on July 1, 1904, to enter 
the Senate, Judge Day also resigned, but 
Mr. Moody, the new Attorney-General, 
was so insistent that he remain that he 
agreed to stay a while longer. A year 
later he was appointed Comptroller of the 
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Equitable Life by Paul Morton, soon after 
he was elected President of the Society. 
Eight months afterward he was elected 
vice-president. 

There is no man who could so well carry 
out the policies which Mr. Morton inaug- 
urated, in the interests of the policyhoiders, 
for he and Judge Day had been close 
friends for years. They were first drawn 
together in the fight against railroad re- 
bates, of which system Mr. Morton was 
one of the earliest opponents, and the most 
persistent one. After he had tried in 
vain for years to induce the railroads to 
abandon rate discriminations of all kinds 
he finally put Judge Day, who was then 
the law officer of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in possession of the evidence 
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on which he secured the broad injunction 
against the Western roads. Mr. Morton 
was viciously misrepresented for his part in 
that affair, but throughout the long fight 
he was actuated only by a desire to im- 
prove transportation conditions, in the 
interests alike of the public, the shippers 
and the railroads themselves, and‘ no one 
knew that better than Judge Day. While he 
was in the Cabinet his suggestions resulted 
in the passage of the Hepburn Rate Jill, 
and Judge Day had a large part in the 
framing of that bill, as he also had with 
the Elkins bill years before. It seems a 
happy circumstance that the mantle of 
Paul Morton has fallen on his. closest 
and most trusted adviser in Equitable 
affairs. 


BLUE ROSES 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


Hew they elude us, 
The dreams! 
In azurine day 
They fade quite away; 
Or lure and delude us 
With glittering gleams 
Beyond our reach. 


How they depart, 
The visions! 
Out of skies of dawn, 
Down the evening wan, 
Lo, they trail the heart 
To the far elysians 
Beyond our sight. 


How they abscond, 
The fancies! 
Butterflies all a-wing 
They vanish fluttering 
In the great beyond 
With the summer pansies 
Beyond our touch. 


They bloom aloof, 
The glories: 
Not in streets of stone 
Are they silver blown, 
But above the roof 
Say the songs and stories, 


There the ideals grow. 













F a distinct class is “The Broad 
Highway,” *Mr. Jeffery Far- 
nol’s late romance. That it is 
superior to the usual grade 
of “‘best sellers” results large- 
ly from the delightful manner 
in which the story is told. The 
literary merit of Mr. Farnol’s 
work needs no comment; his 
every sentence is stamped 
with an individuality that 
has gone far toward making 

this romance “the novel of a decade.” But 
the value of “The Broad Highway” lies 
not alone in the manner of its telling. The 
delineation of character rings true; each 
is intensely real and human. 





“This life is a broad highway along which 
we must all of us pass whether we will or no; 
as it is a thoroughfare very hard and Cruel 
in the going, and beset by many hardships, 
so, also, must its aspect, sooner or later, 
change for the better.” 


Thus philosophizes the hero, 
Peter Vibart, who himself 
relates for us his adventures 
on the broad highway. 

The reader is charmed by 
the originality, by the quaint 
philosophy, by the unfailing 
humor of this ever lovable 
hero; and accepts the hero- 
ine, Charmian, with no less 
grace. The events take place 
in England in the nineteenth 
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twentieth-century literature for discrimi- 
nating readers. 
* * * 

It is safe to count upon romance of the 
most wholesome kind from Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. An American girl in England 
is‘ the heroine of “Robinetta,”* who is 
aS sweet and lovable a young lady as one 
could wish to find. 

There is humor a plenty—Robinetta’s 
English relatives, and .their horror of 
American ‘freedom’ and disregard of 
propriety, keep the reader smiling. 

A pretty little love plot runs through 
the romance, which, though neither a 
problem story nor a - conventionalized 
society novel, is more nearly like the ex- 
periences that an average winsome Am- 
erican girl might have. The author has 
given us a sweet successor to “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” 

* * * 

Many reviewers haveof late 
commented upon the dearth 
of before-the-war stories. 
“The Prodigal Judge,”t by 
Mr. Vaughan Kester, moves 
with rapidity of events in the 
South during Jackson’s time. 

There is continuous action 
as the scene shifts from 
“Scratch Hill,’’ North Caro- 
lina, tq the mountains of 
Tennessee; and in picturing 
the vivid scenes described, 








contury; , the volume will . the author sets the imagina- 
make for itself a place both po. si 
in English and in American 4» Hoppe ™ wr Romer. By Kate Douglas 
iggin. oston: Houghton, Mifflin 
JEFFERY FARNOL Co. Price $1.10 net. . 


*THE Broap Hicuway. By Jeffery 
Farnol. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Price $1.35 net. 


Whose first book, ‘‘The Broad High- 
way,” has been praised both by 
English and American critics 


+Tue Propicat Jupce. By Vaughan 
Kester. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. Price $1.25 net. 
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tion to work. The reader has become 
actively interested in the fates of small 
Hannibal Wayne Hazard, Mr. Bob Yancy, 
Miss Betty Malroy, young Carrington and 
his quite contemptible rival, Captain 
Murrell, before Judge Slocum Price is 
introduced. Even then the Judge is rather 
inconspicuous in the story, though he figures 
prominently in the development of the plot, 
and to dispose of many complicated situa- 
tions rises gloriously in the final chapters. 

Not without fault, but nevertheless 
lovable, this delightfully original old char- 
acter may well justify the author’s giving 
his skillfully written volume a title in 
honor of him, “The Prodigal Judge.” 

i. tae 

Seldom do we meet, save in fiction, 
a character such as Margy, the sweet 
little Southern heroine of “The Strength 
of the Weak,’* a story of today whose 
scene is largely laid in Virginia. 





VAUGHAN KESTER 


Author of ‘“‘The Prodigal Judge,’”’ and brother of 
Paul Kester, the playwright 


It is not Margy’s fault that Douglas 
Lloyd—who comes South to find his 
fiancee, Julia Farwell, deep in a plan for 
promoting higher education among negroes 
—should be refreshed by the simple 
innocence and guileless beauty of Margy 
Preston, the little Southern neighbor at 
Belle Haven. Lloyd has tired of a ‘‘clever”’ 
woman, and has fallen violently in love 
with a childish, simple one; but the jilted 
fiancee plans a revenge upon Margy which 
is executed nearly to the letter. - 

* THe STRENGTH OF THE WEAK. By May Dixon 


Thacker. New York: Broadway Publishing Co. 
Price $1.50 net. 
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Miss Thacker has so planned her novel 
that: the reader’s interest is sustained 
to the conclusion; many times the unex- 
pected happens in an unexpected manner. 

* + + 

“Fortunata,”* is by no means an 
ordinary book. Because of its last half 
dozen chapters, the reader not only for- 
gives Fortunata for a shallowness, an 





“BETTY,” THE HEROINE OF “THE 
PRODIGAL JUDGE” 


egotism, and a selfish insincerity that, 
during the thirty preceding chapters, have 
often tried his patience, but he can actually 
see wherein Miss Patterson has intention- 
ally worked him up to a fine scorn in order 
that she may the more effectively over- 
come all prejudices, and win his affection 
and sympathy for this uncommon Italian 
heroine. Unusual skill was called for in 
the concluding pages, and these the author 
handles with notable success. The scene 
is largely Italian, and the time is of our 
day. 

A new novelist, Miss Patterson’s manner 
of writing reminds one, often, of French 
translated into English. Occasionally her 


* Fortunata. By Marjorie Patterson. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. Price $1.30 net. 
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style resembles that- of Arnold Bennett 
in its terseness. The opening of the 
final chapter illustrates this: 


“The doctor had made a final examination 
of Fortunata’sears. Afterward he had helped 
her on with her jacket in silence. She looked 
at him out of the corner of her eyes. He 
was wiping his eye-glasses, and his face was 
averted. 

‘* ‘Well?’ she asked, and it seemed that her 
heart must break through her breast. 





MISS FLORIDA SUMERWELL 
Author of ‘‘Four in Family” 


“He turned, and she saw the pity in his 
eyes. She knew that he was searching for 
gentle words, trying to deaden the blow. 

‘““‘T understand,’ she said. ‘You needn’t 
tell me’. She turned so pale that the doctor 
feared she might faint.” 

ew 

An amusing little story, “Four in 
Family,’’* tells “how we look from where 
the dog sits.”” Bosco gives some chapters 
from his life experience in the “Family” 
—the Randolphs—whom he very aptly 
designates as the “Shiny Man,” the 
“White Woman,” the “Pup,” and the 
“Black Woman.” 

Much is added to the drollery of the 
recital by quotations from the “Black 
Woman,” who, admits the “Shiny Man,” 


* Four WI Famtty. By Florida Sumerwell. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price $1.00 net. 
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controls the destinies of this very- modern 
family. Mr. George Kerr’s splendid. illus- 
trations and other decorative work have 
done a great deal to make this little 
volume attractive. 

* * * 

“What did it all mean?” Thus ends’ 
Mr. Forman’s novel “The Unknown 
Lady.”* which must please many besides 
lovers of problem stories. Two young 
American artists go to France to make 
their names and fortunes. One of them 
tells for us, in a simple, colloquial way, 
the life story of the other, Henry Trent, 
who left to the world five great master- 
pieces of portraits of a beautiful woman— 
“The Unknown Lady’’—better, as the 
French have it, “L’Introuvable’’—the un- 
findable one. 

Trent’s work was the result of a fancy 
which created, to his mind, the woman who 


SCENE AT THE CLIMAX OF “TWO ON 
THE TRAIL” 


was to be his mate by predestination. 
The discovery of the original ‘Jntrou- 
vable” is but a thrilling anti-climax, though 
many might wish that the story closed 
thus happily at this point. 

The mystery, however, is pursued still 
further—quite, in fact, to the dramatic 
end. The story is well-balanced, and 
delightfully told in an ingenious way. 

* * * 

The Canadian Northwest has furnished 

Mr. Footner the field for his down-to- 


* Tur Ungcnown Lapy. By Justus Miles Forman. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price $1.50 net. 























the-minute novel, ““Two on the Trail.’’* 
Garth Pevensey, a young American news- 
paper man, sets out on a journey to the 
northward. Before leaving for the trail, 
he is entrusted with the care of a young 
lady previously a stranger, whose desti- 
nation is Spirit River Crossing. 

Not until the young couple have become 
thorougly in love with each other does 


Pevensey learn the reason for his com- 


panion’s journey—the man whom she had 
married six years before was last. heard 
from at this point, and at his. mother’s 
request she is going in search of him. 

The hazardous journey and the condi- 
tions at the Crossing keep the reader in 
suspense. They are told with good 
descriptive power. 


* Two on THE Trait. B 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 


Hulbert Footner. Garden 
age & Co. Price $1.20 net. 


THE PERFECT WAY 
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Local color plays an important part 
in the action of “The Honor of the Big 
Snows,’’* whose author is well known to 
most readers through his earlier volume, 
“The Danger Trail.” The later book is 
written in much the same style. Mr. 
Curwood carries his reader along gently, 
smoothly, gracefully. He makes them 
know and love Melisse and Jan; he makes 
them see and admire the barren lands of 
the Big Snows. Although there is an 
underlying sadness through much of the 
story, the humor of that imperturbable 
Frenchman, Mr. Jean de Gravois, affords 
the reader many a hearty laugh, and the 
conclusion brings about a happiness for 
which he had scarcely hoped... 


* Tue Honor or THE Bic Snows. By James Oliver 
bg peor Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Price 
20 net. 


THE PERFECT WAY 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


MEET sorrow with bright face, and wear a smile .. 
When trouble comes; and lo, upon your brow 
The thorns shall into roses grow ere while— 
The thorns, O. friend, the thorns so bitter now 
Will cease to be a trial 
If you but wear upon your face a smile! 


Drink deep of truth and let the fountain play 
Within your soul; there is so much delight 
To answer you with joy in bough and spray, 
So much of beauty in the day and night— 
Ne’er can your heart turn gray 
If in your breast you give the spirit play! 


Shut thou the door on fear and let hope in! 
Out of the radiance of the earth and skies 
Garments of glory and of grandeur spin 
White as the lilied hosts of paradise— 
You shut out death and sin 


And ope the door to life when hope comes in! 
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TRUE WEIGHTS 


ANCIENTAND MOopERN 
cs by Fly nn Wayne 


HE true balance of things 
—that is what counts for 
success. Just weights 
have been a necessity 
among men for many 
centuries; so many that 
one of the most strenuous 
dissensions that has ever 

turned the unsparing steel pens of anti- 

quarians against each other has been the 
dispute as to whether Assyria or Egypt is 

entitled to the honor of first adopting a 

system of weights, and a balance by which 

commodities could be weighed against 
them. Chaldean clay cylinders of a re- 
mote antiquity support the contention of 

Assyriologists; the tombs of Egyptian 

princes depict the long armed balance, the 

tall support and central bearings, the twin 
scales exactly balancing, and the exper- 
ienced weigher keeping his record of the 
valuable commodities as he gathers their 
tale by weight. 

Homer sang, as Pope renders the death- 
less lines of the Iliad: 


“Jove lifts. the golden scales that show 
he fates of mortal men and things below:” 














and Daniel in coldly prescient sentences 
declared to the fated Belshazzar amid 
his frightened revelers: “Thou art weighed 
in the balances and art found wanting.” 

The balance with two scales, as we still 
see it in the apothecary’s, was apparently 
the earliest form of scale, and was later 
succeeded by the “balances” which the 
old junk man still carries to the damnifi- 
cation of his too credulous victims. The 
spring balance is not a very modern in- 
vention, but the platform scale in all its 
modifications has not- yet attained -its 
first centennial. 

Even religion has denounced the use of 
false weights and balances, and art has 
typified civil justice“as carrying the scales 
in which legal rights and evidence are to 
be weighed and adjusted. In the wonder- 
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ful development of recent years, the needs 
of modern trade have demanded scales 
and balances of many kinds; some of great 
capacity, others of magical sensitiveness. 

Some years ago I knew a young man in 
a hardware.store. Of an inventive turn 
of mind, he’ early conceived the idea of 
making something new in the way of a 
scale. After weighing our ten-penny nails 
and picking out a screw or a lock and 
chatting a moment with a customer, he 
would go back to his desk and nestle close 
to the germ of an idea that has since 
revolutionized the retailer’s scale and its 
manufacture. 

In subsequent years, while ranching 
in Nebraska, and engaged in various 
other occupations, the idea of the scale— 
his scale—seemed always to be with him. 
Some time after it was his singular good 
fortune to fall in with a man who was 
interested in scales, and especially in his 
ideas, and as recently as 1904 the two were 
studying and experimenting. There was 
much to be done. Not only did they 
have to plan for the introduction of their 
invention into the market, but it was 
necessary to develop ingenious machinery 
adapted to the making of the computing 
scale. 

The “Angldile” was the name given to 
the new scale—appropriate, indeed, since 
its dial is set at forty-five degrees; the 
right angle from an optical standpoint, for 
reading with ease and absolute accuracy 
the figures on a computing chart. 

The conical chart, with its peculiar 
advantages, is the patented property of 
the Angldile Computing Scale Company, 
and with the advent of this new device, 
a new era in computing scale construction 
was ushered in. 

Prior to the invention of the Angldile 
chart, barrel shaped charts were used, 


-whose--area was naturally limited to the 


circumference of the barrel or cylinder 
over. which the. chart was spread. The 
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President of the Angldile Computing Scale Company, of Elkhart, Indiana 











eye followed. the price indications as the 
barrel revolved on its horizontal axis. 
While this system gave ample space for 
price lines at low prices per pound, it 
will be seen at a glance that when the 
higher prices per pound were employed, 


many more lines were-required, and as the 


area of the barrel was, limited, it soon 
became a mechanical - impossibility to 
crowd more lines into the space allowed. 

In order to make this important feature 

quite clear, take a. concrete: illustration. 
An article weighing one pound will turn 
the barrel a. certain distance. If that 
article is sold at four cents per pound, the 
lines would be well-separated. But if 
the article were to be sold at forty cents 
per pound, the chart wouid be obliged to 
have—in the same amount of space on 
the barrel—ten times the number of price 
lines. ; ‘ 
The Angldile’s cone-shaped chart re- 
moves all trouble at once. Instead of 
reading price lines horizontally, they are 
read upon lines running around the chart, 
with the smaller prices at the smaller part 
of the cone. 

Now mark precisely all that is gained: 
At four cents per pound, little room is 
required. At the other end of the chart, 
at forty-five cents per pound, the full 
circumference of the cone, at its largest 
part, is available. 

This gives so much more space to be 
subdivided into price divisions, that the 
Angldile cone shows, in large, clear type, 
a figure for every penny’s value; a result 
that cannot be obtained by any barrel or 
fan-shaped chart as yet devised. 

What the adding machine has been to the 
business house, not only in facilitating the 
work but in ensuring absolute accuracy, 
this computing scale is to the merchant 
of today. No sooner is the commodity 
placed on the platform of the Angldile 
than the figures may be read at a glance, 
no matter what the weight or the price. 
_ Exploiting and marketing a high-class 
specialty, even although it may be a time 
and labor saving necessity, is “far from 
being a summer pastime,” Mr. Cochran 
says. As in everything else, there are 
dark days when folks cannot be made to 
see. The first Angldile was made by Mr. 
J. E. Cochran, at Dundee, Illinois, and 
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later the factory was moved to West 
Pullman, where it was destroyed by fire. 


. In those days the sky looked very dark. 


With virtually nothing but an idea 
saved from the conflagration, headquarters 
were removed to Elkhart, Indiana, and 
operations began in earnest, which have 
resulted in the evolution of one of the 
leading computing scale factories in the 
country. Here the Angldile Computing 
Scale Company, of which Mr. Cochran 
is the general manager and chief inventor, 
will soon occupy a handsome new concrete 
factory which will embody notable im- 
provements that will permit the manu- 
facture of this line of scales at the lowest 
cost possible. 

The Angldile received the diploma and 
gold medal of the Grand Prize awarded 
at the latest International Exposition 
held at Seattle. The award was made on 
merit, because there were no years of 
prestige behind the young candidate for 
exposition honors. The scale was used 
in the United States Government display, 
and has played an important part in the 
campaign to insure accurate weights for 
every customer. 

As I walked through the great factory, 
I was shown the delicate machinery which 
manufactures. the separate movements 
and parts, and observed the marvelous 
accuracy of the shop methods employed, 
and I no longer wondered that the owner 
of an Angldile always beams with satis- 
faction behind the-counter in greeting a 
customer. If every man who needs an ac- 
curate scale could visit. the factory at 
Elkhart, and study the many. painstaking 
processes demanded in the making of a 
single Angldile scale, there would never 
be an objection to purchase because of 
price. 

A collection of all kinds of computing 
scales, from the first to the last, is on 
exhibition at the factory, for the Angldile 
management believes in making a concrete 
and specific demonstration of the merits 
of its scale. Beans, sugar, and other 


commodities which must be actually 
weighed and priced in retail trade, were 
at hand to test the all around efficiency 
not only of the Angidile but of all other 
scales in weight and price. 

To go through the factory with Mr. 
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Cochran was like taking a post-graduate 
course in this fascinating and important 
subject. He seemed to know everythihg 
about scales from the days of the Pharaohs 
to the latest entry at the Patent Office. 
In the experimental room it was plainly 
evident why the Angldile has reached 
such a high degree of perfection. There 
is no guesswork—everything is done on a 
scientific basis. Mr. Cochran seemed to 
be as familiar with the problem of com- 
puting scales in Germany: as in his own 
country. After the scales were put to- 
gether they were sent up to the finishing 
room, where they were decorated for 
final shipment. It was all interesting, 
but the crucial test of all came when the 
“sealers,” as they call the keen-eyed 
experts, exacted of every scale the full- 
filment of every required function until it 
passed out to the shipping room. ‘‘Here,” 
said Mr. Cochran, “is where the real work 
is done. When the scale goes out from 
here, we know that the customer has the 
right scale.” 

The plant is located a short distance 
from the Conn Musical Instrument fac- 
tory, which long ago made Elkhart a 
famous name among the brass bands of 
the country. In this city there seems 
to be a general purpose to attain a high 
standard of excellence in: the branches 
of manufacturing represented, a con- 
scientiousness and esprit de corps among 
the workmen resulting largely from the 
hereditary traditions of skilled artisans. 

In the construction of the Angldile 
factory every possible arrangement has 
been studied for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the workers. The workrooms are 
as light as in an artist’s studio and the 
machinery and methods employed, from 
transmitting the raw material into thou- 
sands of completed scales, would have 
been considered in olden times nothing 
short of sorcery. Each part. is formed by 
its special machine, and in making the 
computing scale Mr. Cochran has certainly 
conducted a real campaign of education. 

As a matter of business as well as prin- 
ciple, Mr. Cochran helch the opinion that 
the average American merchant was honest 
in his desire to give to the last penny- 


weight of all that was required by the: 


market price. A faulty scale is just as 
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likely to weigh inaccurately one way as 
the other, and in the recent investigations 
conducted by Commissioner Driscoll of 
New York City there was a splendid com- 
pliment paid to the Angldile scale in its 
record for accuracy. 

The perfect alignment of the scale on 
the counter is obtained. through levels, 
and the merchant can always tell at a 
glance if his scaleistrue. Not long agoa 
purchaser of the Angldile wrote that his 
scale was “out of order.” The matter 
was brought to Mr. Cochran’s personal 
attention, and he sent one of his best 
experts on a special trip to investigate. 
It was found that the platters on two 
different scales had been changed after 
washing them, and a simple exchange of 
those accessories was all that was needed 
to put the scale in perfect order. Once 
“on the level,” the Angldile does the 
business for the merchant strictly according 
to the tenets of ‘‘a square deal.” 

Mr. Cochran is still a young man and 
has associated with him as president 
of the company his father, Judge J. W. 
Cochran, a manufacturer and _ business 
man widely known throughout the coun- 
try. ‘‘One of the best men on earth,” say 
all’ who have known or been connected 
with the Judge during his long and active 
career. His faith in the Angldile and his 
son’s energy have made possible all of the 
most marked triumphs in modern scale 
manufacturing. 

A visit to the Angldile factory is an 
interesting chapter in modern business 
development. It shows what the sturdy 
pluck, energy and “‘stick-to-itiveness” of 
a young American may accomplish. The 
dreams of the young hardware merchant 
are being realized. It is a satisfaction for 
him in traveling over the length and breadth 
of the country, to see the cone of the 
Angldile scale come to mean a sure chal- 
lenge and guaranty of trustworthy weights. 

No equipment is more vital in the con- 
duct of business than the scale that de- 
termines cost and sales. Even the traveler 
in foreign lands finds pence, shillings and 
pounds, marks and francs, roubles and 
sous all possible through the magical 
interpretation of the Angldile scale— 
as universal in its use and application as 
the figures that compute values. 










































ANY of the records 
for the month have 
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artists from the Victor’s ex- 








been especially se- 

lected for the summer time. 
Sentimental songs will be in first demand 
—this the phonograph companies have 
anticipated—and a goodly array of this 
variety of music is set out on the lists for 
the summer season. 

* * * 

Tourists to Atlantic City aways carry 
away one impression that has to do neither 
with the great hotels or with the famous 
Boardwalk—the forcible music of Vessella’s 
Italian Band. Signor Vessella is a true 
musician, and his success as a conductor 
has been phenomenal. Three twelve- 
inch records by Vessella’s Band appear 
on the June Victor list, each of which will 
delight the music lover. The first, No. 
31825, is the favorite “Vision of Salome 
Waltz,” which the band renders with 
magnificent embellishments. The second, 
Gottschalk’s ‘The Last Hope” is one of 
the few melodies written by that American 
composer which still is popular. The sad 
story of its composition and the reverence 
which Gottschalk always felt when he 
played it, are deftly indicated by the 
rendition of the band. Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata,” so appropriately 
called ‘‘a tone poem of entrancing merit,” 
is recorded on No. 31828. We are dis- 
posed to agree with the Victor Company 
that this is one of their best band records. 

A Collins and Harlan record that is 
designed to convulse the veranda devotee 
—‘T’m Crazy ’Bout the Turkey Trot”— 
is funny enough to be an assured “hit.” 
Perhaps no record will be more popular 
than the sextette from “Lucia.” The 
record is twelve-inch, is sung by pickcd 











cellent vocal staff, and is 
offered at the special price 
of $1.25. 

There is of late a growing appreciation 
among literary and musical circles of 
Russian art. The records by the Im- 
perial Russian Balalaika Orchestra, which 
appeared on last month’s list, created a 
deserved sensation. Two new numbers 
appear on the June list—“Serenade Falet”’ 
and ‘Toreador et Andalouse”’ from Rubin- 
stein’s “Bal Costume.” 

A delightful children’s record is No. 
16863, double disc. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler renders the nursery rhymes; 
Mr. Henry Allan Price tells the stories 
of “The Moo Cow Moo” and “His New 
Brother.” 

Two grand opera records are given 
by the Sicilian artist, G. Mario Sammarco— 
a Neapolitan song and a selection from 
Meyerbeer’s “Africana.” There are two 
new Tetrazzini records, two by Alma 
Gluck, a Gounod selection by Mme. 
Louise Homer and Kénigskinder’s ‘Thou 
Innocent One,” rendered by Goritz, be- 
sides many other excellent selections to 
appeal both to classical and to hinioes 
musical taste. 

* * * 

Mr. Billy Murray is well represented on 
the Edison list for June, and in each se- 
lection he is at his best—the same inimit- 
able entertainer who typifies perhaps 
better than any other actor the irre- 
pressible American youth. In Amberol 


‘ record No. 692 he gives the “hit” of 


“The Slim Princess”—‘That’s Why I 
Never Married.” Mr. Murray is unusual- 
ly amusing. A song that is sure to be 
popular is “On San Francisco Bay,” a 
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sentimental ballad of the “soft summer 
night” variety, in which Mr. Murzay is 
assisted by the chorus.. Miss Ada Jones 
joins him in ‘‘Rainbow,” which the Edison 
people say is as popular as when it first 
appeared. The Jones-Murray rendition 
is dressed with bells, xylo and orchestral 
solos. 

The ‘“Casey-Jones” railroad song has 
a way of making its appearance at in- 
tervals. It used to conclude banquets 
and most college affairs—and few phono- 
graphs owners can afford to continue 
without its soothing charm on special 
hilarious occasions. The complete song 
is on Amberol Record No. 450—the new 
record is Standard No. 10499, with three 
verses and choruses. 

A first-rate “Virginia Reel” is contrib- 
uted by the new Edison National Prom- 
enade Band. All the favorite jigs and 
reels are included; ‘The Irish Washer- 
woman,” “Speed the Plow,” ‘Garry 
Owen” and ‘Miss McCloud’s Reel,” 
follow in quick succession and bring the 
listener to his feet. 

Francis X. Doyle has been very suc- 
cessful as a singer of Ireland’s charms. 
His rendition of Olcott’s “I Love the Name 
of Mary,” on the May list won for him 
the appreciation of a large following. 
This month he is singing “For Killarney 
and You,” a new Walsh-Teasdale melody. 
Mr. Lew Sinclair’s “Uncle Fritz’s Birth- 
day,” in the children’s series, has a real 
cast of characters and a fascinating story 
for the young folks. 

* * * 

A comic specialty by Mr. Murry K. 
Hill is sure to be well received by Columbia 
owners. Vaudeville goers know Mr. Hill, 
his winning personality and his infectious 
laugh. “The Old Jokes” and ‘Some 
Talks and Songs” are representative se- 
lections from the portfolio of a representa- 
tive entertainer. Another popular vaude- 
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ville artist is represented on the June list— 
Mr. Gene Greene, whose chief popularity 
lies in the rendition of “coon songs.” 
Mr. Greene does good work in a difficult 
line. His introductory offerings on the 
Columbia June list are “King of the 
Bungaloos” and ‘Cancel That Wedding 
March.” 

The profusion of popular selections will 
surely delight a summer audience. Many 
of the songs are sentimental. Among 
the best are A998, with ‘Virginia Lou,” 
the late Snyder ballad, and ‘‘That was Be- 
fore I Met You,” sung by Ada Jones and 
Walter Van Brunt; A996 with Olcott’s 
“TI Used to Believe in Fairies” from “Rag- 
ged Robin” and “‘The Cottage by the Sea,” 
both sung by Frank Coombs; A1002 with 
“The Lass from the County Mayo” and 
Henry Mills’ “You Can’t Make Me Stop 
Loving You,” both sung by Mr. Will 
Oakland. 

Gialdini’s whistling records have be- 
come immensely popular. His renditions 
of “The Kiss Waltz” and of Strauss’s 
“Mein Herr Marquis” on the June list 
show excellent work. 

The Savoy Girl Quartette is introduced 
with record Al001. The selections ren- 
dered are Ingraham’s “Don’t Wake Me 
Up, I Am Dreaming” and “Let Me Live 
and Stay in Dixie Land.” 

.-A novelty song is recorded in No. 
A1000—“‘I’m Looking for a Nice Young 
Fellow Who is Looking for a Nice Young 
Girl,” sung by Ada Jones with quartette 
refrain and an orchestra accompaniment. 
Facing this selection is Wenrich’s ‘‘Alamo 
Rag.” 

Many popular selections are included 
in the two and four-minute indestructible 
lists. No one should be without ‘My 
Hero” from ‘“‘The Chocolate Soldier,” or 
without “Silver Threads Among the Gold” 
and the “‘Jigs and Reels” medley, arranged 
by Mr. F. D. Wood. 

















ONTEMPLATE the gi- 
gantic development of 
America, and the rail- 
roads instantly come 
to mind as a leading 
factor of progress. The 
development of the 
unsettled West made 
comparatively easy 
the introduction of 

new ideas and methods, but what shall we 
say of remaking a railroad in the East, 
where the first railroad was built, and 
where population had become dense and 
land and property has had a fixed value 
for centuries past ? 

In a booklet entitled ‘‘Remaking a 
Railway,” Mr. Sylvester Baxter has re- 
called the fact that New England was an 
eld and settled. country when the new 
regime invaded its railway systems. Trans- 
portation habits had been fixed by long us- 
age from the stage-coach days, and the 
surrounding country was later so crowded 
that transportation facilities were often 
impeded and always difficult to improve. 
A complicated problem confronted the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road when the question of remaking that 
railroad was presented. 

The first change came under Charles B. 
Clark, when the consolidation of various 
railroads was consummated, but the chief 
burden of the enterprise fell later upon 
President Charles S. Mellen, when he re- 
turned fresh from his work on the Northern 
Pacific system in the West, to continue 
his work in the East. Born in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, he began his railway work 





in northern New Hampshire, on one of 
the present lines of the great consolidated 
system of which he is now president. 

The story of his career is a fascinating tale 
of modern railway achievement. Follow- 
ing a term as President of the Northern 
Pacific, he came to New England with well- 
laid plans and purposes for remaking a 
great railway system in the East. Though 
he started on a gigantic scale, he found no 
easy task before him. The New Haven 
road had declared larger dividends for a 
longer period than any other railroad in 
America, and Mr. Mellen was many times 
met with the advice to “let well enough 
alone.” 

How the great problem was solved is 
told in a most interesting manner by Mr. 
Baxter, whose booklet certainly deserves a 
place in constructive literature, for it tells 
briefly, concisely and vividly the story of 
a man who has projected and produced 
results in an undertaking of Herculean 
proportions. 

The construction of the transcontinental 
railroads of the West excites admiration 
in the picturesque novelty and rigor of 
frontier life, but the difficult and intricate 
history of rebuilding an Eastern road, 
initiating electrification from New York 
to Stamford and on to Boston—here was a 
tax on genius. 

The New Haven has the honor of being 
the first railroad to substitute electric 
power for steam, and the success of the 
experiment certainly marks an important 
epoch in the remarkable era of railroad 
development. The improvement it rep- 
resents is quite as important as that of 








moving from the old-time stage coach to 
steam power. 

In spite of the demands made upon Mr. 
Mellen’s time and energy, he delights in 
the retirement of his country home in 


Stockbridge, where during weeek-ends he . 


forgets for the time his arduous: responsi- 
bilities, wandering among his collection of 
birds brought from all parts of the world. 
His love of the artistic is reflected in the 
new stations that the railroads of which heis 
the head are now constructing. These 
buildings evidence a practical appreciation 
of art and beauty. Mr. Mellen has kept 
the great problems of efficiency and ser- 
vice uppermost in his mind in remaking 
the great New England system. 

His late address before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which he pictured a 
new era for this historic port, had all the 
fire of initiative force and attracted wide- 
spread comment.. He summed up. the 
situation in this way: 

“We want to be a part in all that spells 
‘success’ for you, for that which does not 
mean success for you, means stagnation 
for us. Your adversity means our discom- 
fiture. 

“Try to forget that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford is other than Boston 
spread all over New England. Annex it— 
make it yourown. You have never known 
its strength, or tried to see how efficient 
an agent it can be. Test it, encourage it, 
trust it, and in the fulness of time adopt it 
and make it fully and really your own. 

“ . . . Leave history for the old—make 
history for the young, is the way of prog- 
ress. The wheel has turned around, and 
another chance has come your way. The 
development of trans-ocean business has 
resulted in units of such size that the ac- 
commodations provided for them every- 
where this side of the water have been 
rendered obsolete. 

“The apathy of others is your oppor- 
tunity. Your natural advantages to con- 
trol this business are great, but they must 
be supplemented and that means money— 
lots of it. Will you take hold of this matter 
and see that there is no better harbor or 
facilities to attract these larger, newer 
steamships, and leave us to furnish cargo 
and distribution and share with you in the 
results ? 
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“Do not think that the idea of doing 
New York business through Boston is a 
dream. It is far from it. You do your 
part and we will show you very quickly 
that it is a living reality. 

“Today as never before, we can say 
promptly what we can do, north, south, 
east or west, in answer to any question. 
Put yourselves in an equivalent position, 
and be sure that things will move.” 

The sentiments embodied in this speech 
are regarded as a veritable chart for an era 
of aggressive development in New England, 
which has naturally followed in the wake 
of rebuilding its great railroad system, and 
which is now taking advantage of every 
circumstance leading to more expansive 
development. President Mellen’s words 
have the ring of construction. 


* * * 


UEEN of the Golden Gate, the me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Coast, which 
has been out of commission as hostess 
since 1906, has come back in noble fashion, 
and her first entertainment, under new 
and charming conditions, will be in late 
June, when she will entertain the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, fol- 
lowed in July 8—12 by a hearty reception 
for the National Education Association. 

No other American city is so inviting to 
tourists of high and low degree as is the 
new San Francisco. Since the weird expe- 
riences of the Forty-niners, this City of the 
Bay has had a romantic career. 

This season begins in San Francisco the 
greatest series of conventions enjoyed by 
any city, to culminate in 1915 with the 
Panama Exposition, which promises to 
make the world wonder at what was 
wrought industrially and commercially, 
scientifically and artistically. Here one 
already sees the value of Frederick W. 
Taylor’s scheme for scientific management 
in unifying and entertaining associations 
large and small. The Convention League 
of San Francisco is the embodiment of 
scientific management, since it can com- 
mand the complete and enthusiastic sup- 
port of all railway lines west of Chicago, 
can secure from every important hotel a 
signed contract not to advance prices or 
require ‘two in a room” when it would 
not be required were there no convention, 
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and can enlist the support of every city 
and institution that will be attractive to 
visitors. 

Everybody from San Rafael and Santa 
Rosa to Sacramento, from Stockton and to 
Fresno, will have a ready welcome for all 
visitors, and all southern California will 
be alert to capture guests upon whom to 
demonstrate the famous hospitality of 
Santa Barbara and San Bernardino, Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, Riverside and San 
Diego. 

Nowhere else in America is there so 
much of the marvellous that is at once so 
diversified and of such universal iriterest 
as in California, and it has never been 
possible to get too much of it at so little 
cost, under such favorable conditions as 
in the summer of 1911. 

The new San Francisco will welcome a 
new National Educational Association. 
Old things have passed away and all 
have become new. At Boston last July 
the Association had a new birth. The 
election of a woman for president and 
another for vice-president signified vastly 
more than was upon the surface. Without 
any reflection upon the individuals in- 
volved, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that for sixteen years a very compact body 
of men managed the Association, handling 
its finances, making its programs, enjoying 
its luxuries. The appearance of women in 
the official board of the Association for 
the first time in its fifty-five years was the 
forerunner of a woman president of the 
Colorado Association and also of the Cali- 
fornia Association in 1910, but it meant 
more than this, since hereafter everything 
will be in the open, and the women will 
vote independently and intelligently for 
men, women and measures. The new 
National Educational Association in the 
new San Francisco will be the leading event 
in the history of the largest association in 
America. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the 
first woman president, was probably the 
only person, man or woman, who could 


have solved the problem presented by the. 


demand for a new. order of things. Her 
scholarship is both intensive and exten- 
sive, her experience is unparalleled in 
diversified opportunities, and in uniformly 
glorious successes. She was an exception- 
ally vitalizing teacher, an invaluable leader 
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as principal, pre-eminently wise and skilful 
as an assistant superintendent, a brilliant 
success in university leading, and as prin- 
cipal of the largest strictly professional 
normal school in the country, she won the 
reputation that made her superintendent 
of schools in the second largest city in the 
country. No other woman has faced the 
traditional prejudices against woman quite 
so successfully and quietly as has Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, and the meeting at 
San Francisco is to be a notable triumph 
in a remarkable career! 


* * * 


N old Dakota pioneer was talking ex- 
citedly the other day—something after 
the following fashion: 

“What’s the matter with you Eastern 
men, anyway? Do you want the earth 
in sight before you are willing to put ag 
a grub stake to get a share of it? 

“Why, last year there was a good crop 
average; a big gain in mining returns; a 
heavy lumber cut; the biggest movement 
of goods ever known; bank clearings that 
ought to have satisfied Morgan himself 
and bank deposits until you couldn’t rest. - 
More than all, in states that had done the 
Rip Van Winkle act so long that no one 
believed that they’d ever wake up again 
until the general resurrection, some of the 
biggest, brainiest, far-reaching enterprises 
ever begun had already made good and 
were helping along a floodtide of improve- 
ment and good business. 

“Sometimes when I meet my old friends, 
it seems to me that the iron of the old 
Puritan and Pilgrim blood had been kind 
of ‘leached out,’ as my old grandsire used ‘ 
to say when it was time for soap-making; 
any way out of the veins of those who - 
haven’t yet left home to build up other . 
sections. 

“Dakota! why, I’ve seen the time when 
four days of scorching winds like a blast 
from Tophet wilted. the wheat over a 
territory three times as big as Massachu- 
setts. When the first warm breeze came ° 
up from the southwest the great fields ‘ 
stood tall, compact, dark-green, full- 
headed and promising a ‘bumper crop,’ | 
I tell you. Four days later, when it had 
cooled off so a man could sleep nights, 
there was nothing left, for at harvest time 
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you couldn’t have raked up a load of bed- 
ding off of forty acres. 

“Did it phase those men? No, they 
went to plowing back the dust and blasted 
leaves on their homestead, clearing for the 
next season’s sowing. Some had to import 
oats for their horses, and cut the tough 
slough grass for winter feed; the counties 
had to advance coal and food, seed-grain 
and sometimes clothing to the poorer sort 
and assess it as taxes the next season. 
And there were families where death and 
disease made every heart bleed that knew 
of their poverty. But for the most part, 
men, women and children made the best of 
what little they had, and enjoyed their 
few simple pleasures and sparse luxuries 
to the limit. 

“And they won out. Of course they did. 
Man! I tell you you couldn’t find so many 
sad-eyed, sombre, waiting-for-something- 
to-turn-up men in one of those counties 
as you can find today in some of your big 
office buildings.” 

And the old pioneer fairly chewed up the 
best half of a choice Perfecto, he was so 
worked up over “the way these tenderfeet 
get down in the mouth.” 


* * * 


YY agate 9 wrote lately to the Tokio, 
Japan, Times, saying that. he was not 
a military man, but simply wished to 
‘apply horse sense to the situation” which 
would exist if Japan attempted to land an 
army of one hundred thousand men on 
the: Pacific Coast. 

He set forth very tersely and sensibly 
the statement that it “would require one 
hundred transports” for the army, forty 
more for coal and supplies, and a convoy 
of at least thirty battle ships, which in 
single column -and only one thousand feet 
apart would make an armada thirty-four 
miles in length, and even if in double col- 
umn covering seventeen miles of sea-way. 

He estimates “‘that it would be a nautical 
feat to bring such an armada across the 
Pacific to California in less than sixty days, 
and that it would take a much longer time 
to assemble and prepare the transports, 
embank supplies and troops, and at the 
end of the voyage land the same and sup- 
ply them for an effective campaign. 

It is pointed out that England in the 
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Boer war had no enemy to fear, and a much 
larger steam merchant-marine from which 
to secure transports and colliers, and yet 
it cost $1,000,000,000 to land 250,000 
men and their supplies in South Africa, and 
to conquer not more than 75,000 fighting 
men, levied from about 500,000 people. 
Certainly 60,000 regulars, 100,000 state 
troops, and as many more qualified marks- 
men, who have returned from state troops 
to private life during the past ten years 
could be concentrated on the Pacific Coast 
within a fortnight, and to this 260,000 disci- 
plined men could be added more than that 
number of volunteers, chosen from among 
the deadliest rifle shots in the world. The 
man who thinks that the West, South and 
North have no longer any considerable 
number of marksmen who can equal “the 
hunters of Kentucky” should get a few 
statistics from the manufacturers of modern 
rifles and their experts. 


* * * 


O the Editor of the NationaL MaGa- 
ZINE:—In the belief that the heritage 
which Charles Dickens bequeathed to the 
English-speaking world is as dear to Ameri- 
cans as to Englishmen, may we crave a 
portion of your space in order to call atten- 
tion to the project for celebrating the great 
novelist’s centenary? 

Charles Dickens wrote his books before 
the era of international copyright as it 
exists today. He himself strove unceasingly 
to bring about this boon for the benefit of 
his fellow-authors, and if he received the 
equivalent of a single penny per copy of 
his works published in America, the num- 
ber of which is said to exceed 30,000,000 
copies, he would have been richer by at 
least $500,000. Even in England 500,000 
volumes of Dickens are published annually 
upon which no copyright is paid. Under 
these circumstances it has seemed to the 
committee that it would be a graceful 
tribute on the part of a public grateful for 
the entertainment those works have af- 
forded and continue to afford to mankind, 
if the novelist’s centenary could be marked 
by a offering on the part of his readers to 
be presented to his descendants, many of 
whom are in straitened circumstances. 

It is proposed to collect this fund through 
the sale of a centenary bookplate known 
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as the Dickens stamp, which is to be ob- 
tained at the price of two cents from all 
booksellers and stationers who are inter- 
ested in this scheme. These stamps are 
to be affixed to every copy of Dickens. 

“Everybody, it is hoped,” said Lord 
Rosebery recently, “will feel it a duty to 
buy as many Dickens stamps at any rate 
as they possess volumes of Dickens, and 
to paste a stamp in each volume to show 
his debt is acquitted. The cause I am 
pleading is an old debt long overdue, which 
constitutes a stain on the English and 
American races and which I cannot doubt 
that. in this centenary year they will be 
both willing and anxious to discharge.” 

If there are many owning copies of 
Dickens who cannot afford the stamp, 
small as the price is, surely there are hun- 
dreds of wealthy Americans to whom the 
name of Dickens is dear, who will assist 
them by the purchase of large numbers of 
these stamps and their distribution in order 
that all may possess what his majesty King 
George has called “‘an interesting and well- 
designed record of the great novelist.” 

ALVERSTONE, 

CuarLes L. W. METHUEN, 
Hatt Carne, 

A. LANG, 

W. W. Jacoss, 

H. Rmer Haccarp. 


London, April 19. 


* * * 


igs Panama Canal having so nearly 
approached completion that Congress 
has appropriated $3,000,000 to begin the 
fortification of its terminal points, foreign 
nations are beginning to take more inter- 
est, and especially are beginning to inquire 
what effect the great canal will have in 
changing the course of trade and commerce 
as they exist today. 

It is needless to say that the South 
American republics of the Atlantic coast 
are neither indifferent nor barely tolerant 
spectators of an enterprise which promises 
them little, and possibly calls into action 
potentially dangerous competition. 

To those of the Pacific coast, it will not 
only ensure cheaper transportation and 
quicker market returns, but an increase of 
that enterprise and foreign investment 
which is now indifferent because of high 
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freights, irregular service and a compara- 
tively general lack of development. 

Australasia will probably continue to 
take the Suez or Cape of Good Hope 
routes to Europe, but is likely to come into 
the American markets to compete with 
the big packing and dairy combinations, 
and for new business in other lines. 

Our own merchants and manufacturers 
are also taking steps to prepare for this 
wider reach and new territory and condi- 
tions, but many are still doing nothing, 
while our foreign competitors are sending 
representatives who can talk Spanish and 
get close to the ideas and needs of the 
Spanish-American. 

7 * a 


a imperial conference of all Britain’s 
self-governing colonies will meet. at 
London on June 16, just previous to the 
coronation of the new King. Prime Min- 
isters Wilfred Laurier of Canada, Andrew 
Fisher of Australia, Louis Botha of South 
Africa and Sir J. G. Ward of New Zealand, 
with one or more members of their several 
cabinets, will consider the great questions 
of defense, treaties, postal telegraph, copy- 
rights, emigration and labor inter-relations. 

It is understood that Botha will attempt 
to have all supervision of these great de- 
pendencies transferred from the secretaries 
at Downing Street to the immediate care 
of the premier’s cabinet. New Zealand 
proposes the formation of an Imperial 
Council of State, with representatives from 
all parts of the empire, and a reorganization 
of the Colonial office. Australia is insistent 
on “complete co-operation in commercial 
relations.” Canada, like Uncle Remus’ 
“Tar Baby,” says “nuffin,” but will surely 
be heard from, speaking her mind plainly. 


o * * 


CLOSER bond between Western 

Europe and Africa and the eastern 
shores of Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay is 
projected with every prospect of realiza- 
tion in the near future. 

The Ibero-Afro-American Railway is to 
be constructed along the west coast of 
Africa, from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Gorce-Dakar (1,740 miles), or to Bathurst 
(1,865 miles), if that point should be better 
suited to an ocean terminal. From either 
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ABSOLUTELY ALONE. At THE TOF 


of the world’s bottled beers is the supreme 
position occupied by Old Reliable 


Budweiser 
Its high reputation is due to its exclusive Saazer Hop flavor, its low 


percentage of alcohol and thorough ageing in the largest storage cellars 
in the world. Only the very best materials find their way into our plant. 





Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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of these ports, Pernambuco is distant only 
three days’ sail, over an unusually calm 
sea, never visited by fogs or ice. The 
journey from Europe to Brazil would be 
shortened to about five days’ sail and steam. 

The impetus to European and South 
American trade would be enormous, be- 
sides the opening up of northwestern Africa 
to civilization and trade. The Straits ferry 
would be only ten miles wide, and trains 
would probably be transported, to avoid 
trans-shipment. 

England, Germany, France and Spain 
are especially interested in such a develop- 





ment of rapid transit, and it is proposed 
that the road be a strictly international 
matter and that the Swiss government be 
requested to take the initiative and call a 
conference to consider the project. The 
ultimate cost of the road to Bathurst is 
estimated at $75,000 per mile. 


* * * 


wr are there among us, either young 
or old, who have not eagerly taken 
up their Sunday paper to read and enjoy 
the latest pranks of their favorites— 
Buster Brown and Tige? Not only has 
their fame reached from coast to coast, 
but to nearly every English-speaking 
country in the world. 
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.turned with menacing looks. 





a 

Buster Brown has many admirers— 
many friends. Many of these are only 
acquaintances through the printed pages 
of the paper, but millions have seen and 
talked with the real live Buster Brown 
and his dog Tige who travel around the 
country telling the good qualities that 
are to be found in Buster Brown Blue 
Ribbon Shoes—for boys—for girls—as 
made by the Brown Shoe Company of 
St. Louis. 

You may have been fortunate enough 
to see these quaint characters in real life, 
and appreciate the twinkle of Buster’s eye 
and the pert twist of Tige’s tail. 
Buster and Tige have been travel- 
ing around the country for some 
years and in that time they have 
visited many towns in all parts of 
the United. States and Canada. 

Buster, though but a child of ten 
years, has entertained at one time 
as many as nineteen thousand peo- 
ple and held them in awe at his 
cleverness. While holding adver- 
tising receptions at the Jamestown 
exposition, he was awarded a spe- 
cial diploma as the most talented 
child at the exhibition. 

The experiences of Buster Brown 
and Tige would fill a book, but one 
is especially notable. May 21 of 
this year Buster and Tige held an 
advertising reception at Pitcairn, 
Pennsylvania, and upon arriving in 
the town they saw crowds of stern, 
hard-faced men gathered in the 
streets. A short distance away were 
the pickets of the strike-breakers, toward 
which the grim faces of the strikers were 
A strike 
is a serious thing—no matter how small 
or how large, or what the cause—and this 
strike, as the world knows, was one of 
the most tragic that has been in this part 
of the country. A look, a word, a mis- 
step would arouse the spark of anger that 
lay kindling in the breasts of these men 
and the flame would have burst forth, 
meaning outrage and death in its most 
horrible form. These men were of many 
nationalities—the hot, passionate Italian, 
the Greek and Spanish races mingling with 
the American workmen. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the 

















The Unworried, Unruffled Man 


Wears Cool, Comfortable B. V. D. 


IS mind is at ease, because his body is at ease. He is 
fret-proof and fag-proof. While others swelter, he is cool 
and comfortable. He does more work and better work, because 


he is dressed in accord with season and reason. Are youa 
B. V. D. wearer? 


Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers and 
Union Suits are made of extra-light, soft-to-the-skin woven fabrics which are 
absorbent. They “feel good,’’ wear long and wash admirably. The sizes 
are accurate, stitching doesn’t rip, buttons hold fast. 


This Red Woven Label 


B. V. D. Union Suits MADE FORTHE 8. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
(Pat. 4/30/07) $1.00, shirts and Knee Length 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
$5.00 a suit. BEST RETAIL TRADE $1.50 a garment. 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ond Foreign Countries.) 
is sewed on every B. V. D. Undergarment. Take mo undergarment without it. 


“*Cool as a Sea Breeze” is interesting reading these hot days. 
Write for it. It’s yours for a post card. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
65 Worth St., New York. 


London Selling Agency, - 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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children, forgetting the troubles of their 
homes, in their eagerness to see their 
beloved heroes, Buster and Tige, gathered 
in front of the store. The performance 
began and before long men and women 
came from all directions and soon every- 
body was listening to Buster. Strikers 
and strike-breakers stood side by side— 
the pickets were left unguarded and the 
troubles of the hour and the momentous 
question of labor against capital was 
forgotten. The grim determined faces 
relaxed into smiles, and shouts of laughter 
arose from the hearts of the somber-faced 
men, enjoying, as much as their children, 
the- pranks and jokes of Buster and 
Tige. 

At the train. as Buster left, on looking 
around at the crowd who had gathered 
to say good-bye to their little hero, one 
saw, instead of the gloomy, sullen looks 
that greeted his arrival, that everybody 
was smiling and seemingly happy. Surely 
this is a great. advertisement—to be 
able to hold a crowd of men, women and 
children with tragedy on all sides lurking 
in the atmosphere. Yet this is but one 
of the many incidents of this wonderful 
advertisement. 

But the business men of today want 
to know. what this means in dollars 
and cents. It means that ‘The Buster 
Brown” name as applied to Buster Brown 
Shoes, could be capitalized for a mil- 
lion dollars and the promoters more than 
justified in their enterprise. Advertising 
has made this name what it is today— 
advertising has made the Buster Brown 
Shoes the greatest child’s shoe today sold 
in America. 

Buster arrives at a town, visits the 
schools and announces his reception. 
These are held for the young people, but 
not only mothers and fathers, but often 
grandmothers and grandfathers are as 
eager as the young folks, many of them 
driving twenty and thirty miles from an 
out-of-town district to the reception. 


* * * 
i Barre United States has probably within 


its borders nearly eighteen millions 
of men liable to do military duty, and of 
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these a very considerable proportion have 
encountered peril and hardship, if not mili- 
tary service in other lands. Not all of 
the vast number are of the “counter- 
jumper and dude class,” so utterly scorned 
by military essayists, yet really often 
superior material for active and enduring 
light infantry. 

There should be more done to increase 
the number and efficiency of our volun- 
teers, for a large regular army will never 
become popular in the United States unless 
it assumes a more democratic policy than 
has ever yet characterized its leaders and 
traditions. It is a singular truth, that 
despite the fact that West Point com- 
manders led the Confederate armies, with 
a West Point cadet in the presidency, only 
two regiments of regulars were raised dur- 
ing the whole Civil War. When the great- 
est sacrifices in every other line were freely 
made, the Southern freeman would not 
fight except as a volunteer and under his 
state flag. 

This, too, was practically the result in 
the North, and while no one can fail to 
render the regulars the highest praise, they 
have no right to greater honor than is due 
to volunteer regiments from every state 
in the Union. 

* * * 


RINCE EDWARD ISLAND does not 
waste money on educational work. 
Country teachers in the lower grades re- 
ceive only $130 per annum, and the highest 
salary paid at the Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown, aggregates only $963. Not 
only are the school taxes very light, but 
the cost of text-books has been cut down 
to little more than bare cost, as follows: 
Primer, four cents; first, second, third and 
fourth readers, six cents, nine cents, four- 
teen cents and sixteen cents, respectively. 
Notwithstanding low salaries and close 
economies, the attendance during 1910 
was nearly sixty-five per cent of the enrol- 
ment, and Prince Edward Island has sent 
out into the world many men and women 
who loved knowledge for its own sake and 
have made their mark in every line of 
official, professional, business and social 
life. 
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by 38 Years of 
Experience 


Holeproof Hose are the long-sought 
result after 38 years ot hose-making ex- 
erience—the original guaranteed hose perfected. 
Bon't judge ““Holeproof” by vastly inferior 
makes—made just to compete in the stores with 
“Holeproof.”” No other hosiery ever attempted to 
compete with “Holeproof” on the foot, for that’s 
where the difference appears. You must wear gen- 
uine “Holeproof”’ to know this—so don’t accept imi- 
tations with names like ** Holeproof’s”’ and the same 





Whether going Abroad, or 
to the Mountains, Seashore 
or Country, one additional 
pleasure will be a Box of 





guarantee. 


fol 


FOR ME 


spec’ 


aranteed for six mon 
ng to finish and weight. 


Carl 


can't make a mistake. 


A 


oy US 
eproofflosiery 


All the Newest Summer Colors Now on Show 
Our yarn costs an average of 70c Be 

can be had for 30c. We epend $55,000 a year merely for in- 

tion. So every pair is right. 

Six pairs of plain and mercerized cotton “spleproot..” 


—made for the warmest summer's wear. 
They are made for men, women and children. 
e don’t know where else you can get hose like these. 


Soichl, Gres 


That signature and the ‘‘Holeproof’’ trade-mark a 
on the fos « of the genuine oaly. Look for them ani you 


The genuine **Holeproof”’ are sold in your town. We'll 
ot you io dealots ae on reasest, or ship Ley | 
where we have no dealer, charges prepaid, rece: 
remittance. Write for free book, OHow weg — 
to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ (199) 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
898 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Can., Distributors for Canada. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, 
Agents for Mexican Republic. 


Qe Your Hose bnsured P 


Pure and” Unequalled 


| CANDIES. 


For Sale at our 55 Retail 
Stores and by Sales Agents 
throughout the Country. 


© pound, though yarn 


cost $1.50 up .00, accord. 
he weights are the very light- 





WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL 
TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fire- 
proof. Corner Adams Ave- 
nue and Park Street. Inthe 
center of the Theatre, Shop- 
ping and Business District. 


RATE $1.50 PER DAY , 3 
Every Room Has Bath ® 
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¢ ee fish caught each month and grand prizes for the entire season in each class. Prizes in- 


$2,000.00 in Prizes i: Big Game Fish | 
FIELD AND STREAM | 


“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen,” is Offering 203 Prizes for 
the Biggest Fresh and Salt Water Game Fish Caught During 1911 


This $2,000.00 will be divided into 203 monthly prizes for the 





clude $60 silver cups, silver medals, high class rods and reels, guns and sportsman’s equipment. 
List of prizes and conditions of contest published each month in FIELD AND STREAM. As you will want 

to read the accounts each month of How, a, Where and with what tackle these big fish were caught, we are 

going to make you a special introductory offer of a three months trial subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, }; 

together — com Radics » Gate, je a i - _— cp ee — — — and where to fish, 

i i ind a hve-toot sp am! ait casting rod, 

~~. wae atier ee os ieset sll shame this great contest. kAll for $1.00 : 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39East 21st Street, New York City 
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NN RANDOLPH is at our women readers’ service on any subject that may come 
within the offices of the NATIONAL’s Home Department. Replies to general questions 
will be printed unless otherwise requested; particular inquiries will be personally answered. 











St ane IN LOOKING 
yh Ae over my letters 
for the month I 
find that sev- 
eral correspond- 
ents have asked 
foralist of books 
for “summer 
reading,” which, 
I suppose, 
means pretty 
light diet. 
Many people rely on 
their book dealer to select for them 
some of the new fiction. But there 
are times when the bookdealer makes a 
mistake. Last summer a friend telephoned 
her favorite book salesman to send a half 
dozen “‘summer’’ books to her beach home. 
The box arrived during a rainy week 
and was opened with pleasant anticipation. 
The titles were vaguely familiar and 
forbidding: 
“Moll Flanders,” Defoe. 
“Pamela,” Richardson. 
“Tom Jones,” Fielding. 











“Tristram Shandy,” Sterne. 

“Roderick Random,” Smollett. 

‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ Goldsmith. 

Bulky notes and long biographies were 
appended to each volume. My friend 
sought her mother. ‘Dad had a hand in 
this,”” she whispered tragically as she 
pointed to the books. “He was in the hall 
the day I ’phoned the bookdealer. But 
he won’t know; I’ll not give him the satis- 
faction of relishing his little joke.” 

At home in the fall she dropped in at 
the bookstore on a downtown tour. 

“Give me the six best sellers,” she in- 
structed, “no more Sterne and Smollett. 
But I knew that my father was at the bot- 
tom of the last lot.” 

The salesman didn’t understand. She 
recited the titles. Suddenly he roared in 
unholy glee. ‘‘Why,” he said, “that order 
was from a college boy who was studying 
up eighteenth century novels. His tutor 
left the list. Shipping department must 
have mixed the packages. But we never 
got a complaint from the student.” 

Yes, there are any number of new books 
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The Delicious Flavor of 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Appeals to the strong 
and vigorous as well 
as to those who seek 


health and strength. 


IT IS A PERFECT 
FOOD DRINK 
53 Highest Awards 


ed 
U. — Of 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 










Purifies Removes Tan, Fiaples, Freckles, Moth 

as well as \ Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 

a % every blemish on beanee and defies 
in. 


detection. Tt has stood the 


No other < 62 years; no other 
cosmetic Wm as, and is so harmless 
will do ‘ay we taste it to -” sure it is 


Sean cuiched T Dr. is! A. Sayre 
said toa lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” 

For sale by all druggists and 
Baacy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and ogg an excellent complexion. 
Price 25 cents, by mail. 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 
omens a - rfluous Hair. Price $1.00, by mail. 
PKINS. Prop., 37 Great ‘Jones St., Nev York Cis 


& TRUST YO!) TEN DAYS. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


Safer and Handier than Money. 
You know the risk and inconvenience of carry- 

ing muchactualmoney. The safe and handy 
way is to have one of those neat wallets well 

filled with $100, $50, $20, and $10 ‘‘A.B.A.”’ 
eques, obtained from leading bankers. To 
pay bills anywhere, simply tear out cheques, 
countersign them and tender as so much cash, 
They are taken at par in most 

countries and in the rest at New 

York or London Exchangerates. 

Write to Bankers Trust Com- 

pany, 7 Wall St., New York, for 

information as to where you can 

obtain these cheques in your 

vicinity and interesting booklet, 


“The Self Identifying Cheque” 
BUY Liaighal FROM oe OWN ani 


F HE CANN‘ 
BANKER TR 











For Your Vacation 


7. Bermuda 


$20 Up Round Trip from New York 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 5,530 tons. 


Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Bermuda. Temperature cooler than in 
the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. Tennis, Golf, 
Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


Quebec 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1,500 
miles. Magnificent scenery; Northumberland Strait, 
Gulf, and River St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay 
River, S. S. “Trinidad” from New York July 8th and 
22nd, August 5th and 19th and Sept. 2nd, 10 A. M. 
Returning from Quebec July 14th and 28th, August 
11th and 25th and Sept. 8th. 
For illustrated hlets with full information 
apply to A. E. OUTER RIDGE & CO., Gen’! Agts., 
uebec, S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
HOS.” cooK & ‘SON, "245 Broadway, 649 Mi 
Av., 563 and 264 Fifth Av., or any Ticket A 
QUEBEC S. S. CO., Ltd., Quebec. 
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THE HOME 


for summer reading. I have an acquaint- 
ance who says she never goes to the 
country without Thoreau’s “Walden,” nor 
to the seaside without a collection of James 
B. Connolly’s incomparable sea tales. 
And those who are staying at home—why 
not be “rocking-chair tourists” and enjoy 
country, seashore or foreign lands in the 


A few ideas of these hats are shown 
herewith. They are easily made, or may 
be bought reasonably from the mail order 
houses. 

& * * 
~ peertre: has the Department of Agri- 
culture issued an announcement that 
will be more appreciated by women than 





Courtesy of the Gilchrist Co., Boston, Mass. 


SOME IDEAS FOR SUMMER HATS 


“old side-arm rocker,” according to George 
Willoughby’s method? 


* * * 


N invitation to the seashore has been 

given to Mrs. C. G.’s small girl, and 
her mother wants to buy her an “all- 
around” hat. She rather favors a broad 
Panama, or one of the imitations. Doesn’t 
Mrs. G. like the dainty little washable 
hats of lawn or linen? They look so neat 
and are so easily laundered that they are 
admirable for general wear. They are quite 
proper for ‘“‘state occasions” at the beach, 
when a hat must be worn, and where a 
flapping Panama would hardly be the 
thing. Hats at the seaside are a rather 
neglected part of the average little girl’s 
wardrobe; one for Sunday wear usually 
does nicely. 


that which gives “true and tried” recipes 
for exterminating flies and mosquitos. 
The Department, i think, will furnish 
copies of the circular to anyone on request. 


& % * 


MY little girl’s skin is very tender,” 
writes Mrs. T. E. M., “and the goose- 
flesh on her arms seems to have hardened 
and to have left them disfigured.” I be- 
lieve that this “gooseflesh” is a common 
skin trouble. 

A Swedish masseuse pointed out to me 
once that these gooseflesh marks are pores 
of the skin in which the fine arm-hairs 
have become clogged. If Mrs. M. will 
take a needle to each little mark, she will 
find an arm hair beneath. (Warning is 
hereby given that this represents a rather 
painful process.) 
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lf You Had a Farm 
and Home Given 
to You It would depend, perhaps. If it 


were in the barren sands of the 
W O u i d Y O u plains, or the worthless pine lands 
of the swamps, it would be a 
terrible price to pay to even live 
Accept It? there with aught but death and 


taxes to face. Yet such places are 

being promoted. Beware! There are 
thousands of rich, fertile acres in the South, but the best you will find 
withheld from the schemes of the promoters. The old Southern planter 
is reluctant to see his broad estates cut up and commercialized. But 
there are some who have heeded the call of the soil and have accepted 
the will of modern progress. Let us send you the story of 


GEIGER 
‘The Heart of the Black Belt” 


situated in the valley of the Nile of Southland—the richest prairie lands 
of the world—where are found the famous alfalfa lands of Alabama, the 
great money crop, with its five or six cuttings a season; the best truck 
and fruit lands of a section that today supplies the first strawberries, 
cabbage, beans and English peas to northern homes. 

We are dividing our lands and have adopted the open-door policy 
to homeseekers, offering real opportunities to 25,000 white families 
to come be our neighbors. We are not land agents or so-called pro- 
moters, but land owners. We. are tired of the primitive days and with 
the coming of a new railroad, the modern town of Geiger has sprung 
into life with its handsome brick blocks, schools, church and industries 
—and opportunity is ripe for all comers. 

We have a plan whereby at very cheap prices we €am give you a 
farm, town residence or business lot and give financial protection to 
start you on the road to prosperity. For further particulars address 


PINSON & GEIGER 
Geiger, Sumpter County, Alabama 
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THE 


ON’T let our boys and girls forget the 

Alphabet verses which begin this 
month. We shail have two or three, as 
Space permits, in each issue, until Old Man 
Ketchum has completed his collection of 
letters. 

The scrap-book habit, I think mothers 
will agree, is a good one. Now let our boys 
and girls start with the Alphabet versés. 
They can be pasted neatly in a leaflet or 
blank book, and to each of our young folks 
who sends a complete scrap-book with the 
twenty-six letters, we will send one of the 
bound books. Gold pieces will be awarded 
for the neatest collections, and other prizes 
that will be announced later. Start your 
alphabet scrap-book this month. 


There was a man named Ketchum once 
who thought he’d like to get 

A lot of funny letters up to make an alpha- 
bet, 

And when he took his big black bag and 
started out one day 

To see what he could find for it, he saw 
a poor old ‘‘A”’ 


HOME 


Struggling along as best it could upon its 
bandy-legs; 

He put it.in his great big bag ‘to save its 
weary pegs. 

And that is how it happened that the “A” 
has come to be 

The letter that you have to know to start 
the A B C. 


Next as Old Ketchum peered around close 
by a giant tree, 

He saw at rest beneath its shade a wonder- 
ful big “B”’— 

It was so very round and plump. that it 
was simply play 

To catch it up before it had a chance to 
run away. 





subscription to the National Magazine. 


again. 





LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


OR the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion mnst be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 


Try 








TO CLEAN A LAMP BURNER 
Frank Monroe Beverly 


When a burner is condemned because the 
lamp does not give a constant, bright light, 
it is because it has become clogged with sedi- 
ment, which keeps the air from passing. This 
may be remedied by washing the burner with 
wood ashes and “water. 


To Cure Freckles 
Wash the face with fresh buttermilk every 


morning, after which rinse with tepid water. 
Use soft towel to wipe the face. 


To Cure Earache 


Put live coals in a pan, sprinkle brown 
sugar over them, invert a funnel over the 
burning mass and put the tube into the ear. 
The smoke will give instant relief. 


CRANBERRY PIE 
By Mrs. E. P. Weston 


A recipe which I have never seen in print 
and which is delicious: 

One and one-quarter cups of cranberries 
cut in two, one cup of sugar, two large table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch thickened till it 
makes one-half cup. Mix all together, 


FOR THE DOLLY 
By Dorothy Thomas 


A good way to fasten the hair on a doll is 
as follows: Chew gum until it is soft, then 
use it as glue. 

I am ten years old and hope the above 
will be something new for your ‘Heme 
Department.” 
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The “Mobile Plan’ ’ Insures 


Farm Success 


=) 


We Sell Land and Show You How 
to Farm It 


As a practical demonstration of what our soil will do and 
how to do it best; we farm one square mile of land under U. S. 
Government Expert’s supervision. 

Further, on our HOME FARM, we test seed and soil and 
fertilizer and methods of cultivation, following scientific methods 








and Government advice, with an experienced farm superin- 
tendent in charge. 


And All For Your Benefit 


Good roads to a home market in a World’s Port of over 
seventy thousand people—direct railroads to northern centers 
of distribution, a few hours distant. 

SOIL very productive—adapted to pecans and Satsuma 
oranges and other fruits, also to general farming, stock-raising 
and trucking. 

Located three hundred feet above sea level on a beautiful 
table land, with fine natural drainage to Bay and Gulf, a few 
miles away, where may be enjoyed the pleasures of fishing 
and boating on salt water. 


MOBILE FARM LAND COMPANY 
Mobile, Alabama 


Write for booklet on Pecans and Satsuma Oranges 
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TRANSFERRING LEAVES 
By Elizabeth M. Robinson 


Leaves can be perfectly and beautifully 
transferred to white or light paper, light wood, 
china or white cotton cloth. To do the work, 
thoroughly grease a white piece of paper on 
one side, then wipe off with a cloth. Remove a 
chimney from a lamp, turn wick high and 
smoke well the greased side of the paper. 
Take the leaf that is to be transferred and lay 
it face down on the smoked paper, cover with a 
piece of light paper and rub with tips of fin- 
gers, then lay leaf on the paper or article on 
which you wish to transfer it and proceed 
with the same process as with the smoked 
paper. By leaving stems on leaves, small 
vines and ferns, they can be arr anged into 
bouquets and wreaths. 


Suggestions 


To make glass, crockery, or china less sus- 
ceptible to changes of temperature, boil them 
in salt water. 

A candle may be made to fit any candle- 
stick if it be dipped into very hot water. This 
softens the wax, and it may then be easily 
pushed into a candle stick which otherwise 
would be too small, and it will be neatly 
and firmly held. 

When rubbers have broken at the heel, but 
are otherwise good, their period of usefulness 
may be prolonged if the heels are cut off, 
leaving only a strap that goes over the back 
of the shoe, after the strap sandal style. 


China Cement 


An excellent cement for broken china and 
bric-a-brac is made by mixing half an ounce 
of gum arabic with a half teaspoonful of 
boiling milk and adding enough plaster of 
Paris to produce a creamy paste. To use 
successfully have the pieces that are to be 
mended warm and apply with a brush. Ob- 
jects repaired with this cement have to be 
set aside for several days; after that they can 
be washed in either warm or cold water with 
safety. 


UNPARED APPLES 
By Mrs. R. B. Hall 


When making mince-meat try grinding 
the apples unpeeled in food grinder, and see 
how the labor is lessened. 


For Sauerkraut 


When making sauerkraut pack the cab- 
bage in a flour sack or bag large enough to 
tie tightly. Put into keg or jar, cover with 
plate and heavy weight. The scum will 
collect outside the bag, and the kraut will 
keep crisp and white. 


Quince Honey 


Six grated quinces; five pounds of sugar; 
five pints of water. Boil until of the con- 
sistency of honey. 


HOME 


FOR SCALDS OR BURNS 
By Mrs. Nellie F. Wright 


Make a paste of one part cold lard and two 
parts of bicarbonate of soda (common saler- 
atus). Spread one eighth inch thick on old 
white linen or cotton cloth and apply, paste 
down, to any scald or burn; renew every 
twelve hours. This excludes the air and gives 
quick relief to burning and pain, causing the 
injured part to heal without a scar. It is also 
an excellent remedy to apply externally for 
inflammation in any part of the body; if 
applied in season, it will prevent the forma- 
tion of an abscess. 


Proof of Remedy Being Effectual 


I know of a case where a child five years 
old fell back into a wash boiler of boiling 
water, scalding the whole length of his back 
and hips. The cold lard and soda paste was 
applied very soon; he was immediately re- 
lieved of all pain and burning, except when, 
every twelve hours, the application was 
renewed. 

In three weeks his back was so well healed 
that he was playing around the house again. 





FOR THE ICING 
By Mrs. H. S. Beddard 


If your icing ‘‘runs,’’ put in a teaspoon of 
baking powder and keep beating; it will get 
thick and foam. 


Improve Flavor of Green Beans 
Put a pinch of soda in green beans while 
they are cooking, and before taking up add 
a tablespoonful of sugar; this improves the 
flavor. 
Frying Fish 
Try frying fish in flour instead of meal; 
you will find it very good. 





GOOD SUGGESTIONS 
By W. A. Underwood 


1. Stop nose-bleeding with cotton packing 
on which alum is powdered. 

2. Thick blotting paper will take the place 
of asbestos mats and keep hot dishes from 
marking a polished surface. 

3. Lemon juice, mixed with chalk, will 
whiten piano keys. 

4. A lump of baking soda, saturated with 
oil of lavender, will keep flies out of a room. 

5. After paring onions, or handling fish, 
wash the hands in mustard water to remove 
the odor. 

6. A piece of charcoal placed in your re- 
frigerator will keep all articles sweet and 
fresh. 

7. To wipe out scratches on varnished oak, 
use camphorated oil; works like a charm. 

8..One half ounce oxalic acid, one half 
ounce Chinese blue and three quarts boiling 
water make the best ‘‘washing blue.” 
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A Ten Dollar Bill 


Is ENOUGH Fase and Comfort 


Mechanics-Bankers-Clerks 


Why do you continue grinding out money for others when a 


TEN ACRE 


rape Pecan Orchard 


(A CROP THAT NEVER FAILS) 


will provide youanincome that will 


make you independent for life? 

Begin right now—do something for yourself— 
provide for the time when your earning capacity 
as an employe will be reduced to a minimum. 
You can make a start with a Ten-Dollar Bill. 
Our booklet, beautifully illustrated, tells the story 
and contains interesting facts regarding the Paper 
Shell Pecan Orchard Industry. The figures are 
‘enrtilng, but true. Our orchard lies in Baldwin County (near 
Mobile) Alabama, and Escambia County (near Pensacola) 
Florida—are in the heart of the pecan-growing district. 
Location, climate and soil are ideally adapted to pecan culture. 

A distinct advantage to the inexperienced agriculturist—to 
the cityeman—is the fact that no experience is necessary to 
raise Paper Shell Pecans. Neither is it necessary to lose time 
during the cultivation of your orchard, as the trees are hardy and 
practically take care of themselves after they are once planted. 
All kinds of vegetables can be grown between the rows while 
trees are young. 


Pay as You Are Able 


By our easy payment installment plan, these orchards can be 
bought and paid for during the time they are growing to maturi- 
ty; the property, in the meantime, enhancing in value year by 
year. The first full crop should repay the purchase price of the 
orchard. 


Poultry Most Profitable 


If you are in a position to locate on your property immediately, you can raise poultry under 
the most favorable conditions and there is no reason why on this property poultry should not bring 
you $2,000 or more per year, which will be ample not only to live in peace and plenty while the paper 
shell pecan trees are developing up to the bearing period, but also to take care of your payments. 

Transportation facilities are of the very best. The main line of the Louisville and Nashville R. R. 
passes through our lands, bringing the world’s best markets, such as Mobile, Birmingham, 
Pensacola, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, etc., within easy reach. 

Write today for our special offer. Full particulars regarding size, location, climate, health- 
fulness, etc., will be given upon request. 

We want to send you our fully illustrated book which tells all about the enormous profits in the 
Pecan Industry and the easy terms upon which we offer these lands to early purchasers. 


Write for the free booklet NOW—TODAY. Address 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY ASSOCIATION 


431 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HOME 


ONE LITTLE BOY 
By Mrs. F. J. R. 


For two or three years my little boy, now 
past eight, was all run down; he would have 
a bad cough at the least change i in the weather, 
and was so tired at the least exertion that he 
would cry from sheer exhaustion. 

At night the perspiration stood all over 
him in great beads; I gave up all hopes of 
his ever being well. We moved into the 
country and he became greatly interested in 
the stock and almost lived with the cows, 
chickens, etc. 

Finally he asked to let him milk, but we 
kept telling him he was too little and put him 
off, but he begged so hard that finally we 
let him try a young heifer; he milked her as 
dry as any one could, and from then on that 
heifer was his particular care. 

Soon he added another, later another, and 
the more he worked about the stock the 
stronger he grew; the night sweats stopped, 
then the cough, and he is now the strongest 
child of his age I ever saw. 

Our neighbors can scarcely believe a boy 
of his age can milk so many cows; when his 
father was compelled to be away one milking, 
he milked eight cows without a particle of 
help; he spends nearly his whole vacation 
time working around the barn and livestock. 

He has a cow of his own from which he 
receives ten dollars a month in milk and is 
starting his own bank account which, he 
says, is to take him through a course in 
veterinary surgery when he grows up. 


NEW WAY TO COOK PEAS 
By Miss N. A. Denel. 


Put your green peas, pods and all, into the 
kettle and cook them the usual length of time; 
when they are done, the pods will break and 
rise to the surface, while the peas may be 
found at the bottom of the kettle; they have 
a finer flavor cooked in this way. 


Simple Remedy for Cabbage Worms 


To destroy cabbage worms, experienced 
growers recommend a plan that is as effectual 
as-it is harmless; make a mixture of one 
quart of flour and two tablespoonsful of soda; 
sift some into the plant in the morning when 
the dew is on; it will do the work. 


Soap for Linen 


New linen for working upon should be 
rubbed over with soap; this will render the 
fabric soft, so that drawing threads, or em- 
broidering on it will be much facilitated. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL IN SALAD 
Miss M. B. Spelshouse 


One who does not like the flavor of oil 
in potato salad might try making it with 
the grease from a few slices of bacon. A small 
part of the bacon cut in tiny pieces -may also 
be added. 


DEATH TO FLIES 
By Mrs. S. T. Lisk 


To a neatly whittled pine handle tack a 
piece of leather trimmed to an oblong shape, 
about two and one half inches wide by four 
inches long. Then you have an instrument 
that will spell ‘‘death”’ to every fly. 


To Prevent Mould 


To prevent mould on preserves or jellies, 
put a few drops of glycerine around the edge 
of the jar before putting on the cover. 


For the Housewife 
If the thickening for gravy is stirred with 
a fork, it will not be lumpy, but smooth as 


cream. 
Milk to Put Out Fire 


It has been proved that milk will effect- 
ually extinguish the flames from gasoline, or 
any form of petroleum, since it forms an 
emulsion with the oil, whereas water only 
spreads it. 


FOR TENDER FEET 
By Eva B. Wright 


Some persons suffer with tender feet, due 
to excessive perspiration. The following 
bath is excellent: 

Place one teaspoonful of powdered alum 
in an ordinary sized basin of warm water, 
and let the feet remain in the bath at least 
five minutes. 


For the One Who Sews 


A piece of dark-colored denim, two and a 
half yards square (or larger if desired), 
placed underneath the sewing machine will 
catch the bits of thread, small scraps, etc., 
from the sewing and thus save one the an- 
noyance of trying to take them from carpet, 
rug or matting, with broom or carpet sweeper. 


A BIG HELP 
By Mrs. B. Reilly Shope 


While bottling some fruit juice for winter 
use, I discovered a ‘Little Help’’ that to me 
seemed very good. After placing the corks 
in the bottles, dip a strip of muslin in melted 
paraffine and wrap over top and around the 
cork. This is especially good where the bot- 
tles have glass stoppers that fit evenly at the 
top; the paraffine cloth fits snugly and makes 
them perfectly air-tight. 


HOME-MADE BLANKET 


Being unable to purchase a ready-made 
blanket for baby’s bed, I got three yards 
of heavy outing-flannel ‘and feather-stitched 
a hem in each end; this is folded and baby 
lies between with the top ends pinned with 
safety-pins each side of his neck, thus keep- 
ing both his hands and feet from getting 
uncovered during the night. 





